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PREFACE. 



The progress of the Memoirs of the Duchess oe 
Angouleme, commenced by Mrs. Romer, mider 
the title of Filia Doloeosa, was mihappily in- 
terrupted by that lady's severe indisposition. 
The office of taking up the story, and carrying 
it out to completion, was then entrusted to Dr. 
Doran. "Coepisti melius quam desinis" may, 
therefore, be but the just award of criticism, 
should that gentleman be found to have 
" marred the fair precedent " furnished by 
Mrs. Romer's graceful pen. The division of 
labour has, at all events, shown no difference 
of opinion between them, save on one point. 
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namelT, the modres d the kadei^ oi the po- 
pulace OD the 20th ci June. The authorities 
{fAifjwed hv Mis. Bomer are named in the 
text or acknowledged in the notes. Those 
coDsalted br Dr. Doran, were, among others, 
Kontjoae, * Histoire de llarie Antoinette ;' 
Ferrand, ^TJoge Historiqne de Madame Eliza- 
beth;' Bertrand deMoleville; the Memoirs by 
CTery and Hne ; * Crimes de Marie Antoinette 
oontre la Bepabliqne ;' Madame Campan ; 
Louis Lurine, *Les Bnes de Pans;' Germain 
Brice, 'La Ville de Paris;' Merrier, 'Tableau 
de Paris,' and *Le Nouvean Paris;' Madame 
Boyale, 'Memoires Partieuliers ;' *Memoires 
de Louis XVHI. ;' the works on the Bevolu- 
tion and Bestoration, hj Lacretelle, Gapefigue, 
Thiers, and Lamartine; and the biographical 
or historical memoirs by De Beauchamp, A. 
Nettement, Iteon Gt)zlan, Didier, etc., etc. 
Dr. Doran has also to acknowledge, with 
thanks, the information afforded him by his 
friend Captain Jablonski, touching the early 
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portion of the career of the last pseudo- 
Dauphin, — ^that is, previous to his public ap- 
pearance in Paris. CMiher authorities will be 
found duly named iq the body of the work ; — 
which is now submitted to the public, with a 
hope, sincerely entertained, that the merits of 
her whose life is here told may have suffered 
no injury at the hands of those who have 
undertaken the narration. 



May 1, 1852. 
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CHAPTER I. 



MADAME EOTALE. 



The first years of Marie Antoinette's married life 
were embittered by two sources of sorrow — ^the total 
indifference evinced for her by the Dauphin, her hus- 
band, and the apprehension that she would never 
become a mother. But deeply as her sensitive heart 
felt these disappointments, she never suffered any out- 
ward demonstration to betray the wound that rankled 
within. The natural dignity of her character asserted 
itself even at that early age; and carefully veiling 
from the prying eyes of the courtiers by whom she 
was surrounded the mortification and regrets that 
would not be subdued, it was only in the rare mo- 
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ments of solitude which are permitted to royalty that 
she silently wept over her defeated hopes. For the 
briUiant perspective that smiled upon her, the adula- 
tion of the flatterers who surrounded her, could not 
dazzle her into bUndness of the wounding fact, that of 
all the individuals composing the Court of Louis XV., 
one person alone appeared to be insensible to the 
charm exercised by the Dauphiness over the hearts of 
all who approached her — ^and that person was her 
husband! Her beauty, her grace, her vivacity, her 
extreme youth, and the a-propos of all that she said, 
had at once won for her the good-will and affection of 
all ranks, from the blase old king downwards; and 
no expression can more aptly illustrate the nature of 
the sentiments inspii^ed by the royal bride, than the 

• 

words of the old Marechal de Brissac, Governor of 
Paris, at the fete given by the city of Paris to cele- 
brate the marriage of the Dauphin with Marie Antoi- 
nette, when, directing the young Princess's attention 
to the dense throng of people who filled the gardens 
of the Tmlleries in the eager hope of obtaLoing a 
glimpse of her, he exclaimed, '' Madame, vous avez 
la sous les yeux deux cent mille amoureux de votre 
personne ! '* 

Ofie exception, indeed, was at her side ! the boy- 
bridegroom, whether from coldness or timidity, was 
content that the nation at lai^ should replace him in 
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the feeling and the expression of those sentiments of 
love and admiration which ought to have filled his 
own breast to overflowing ! After the Dauphin's ac- 
cession to the throne, however, the extraordinary 
apathy with which he had hitherto treated his lovely 
young wife began gradually to jrield to feelings more 
congenial. Admiration of her beauty and fascinating 
manners succeeded to the wounding indifference with 
which all her efforts to captivate his affections had 
previously been met; and love followed upon the 
footsteps of mere admiration — a love pure as the 
heart from whence it emanated, and the more flatter- 
ing because it was the result of years of personal 
knowledge and familiar intercourse. The tardy de- 
velopment of Louis's affections rendered them doubly 
precious and gratifjdng to Marie Antoinette, for she 
felt that she had indeed conquered them. Hers was 
the rare and proud privilege of proving 

" How far the wife was dearer than the bride 1" 

She was his flrst love — ^and she remained his only 
one; for, unlike his predecessors, never did even a 
passing fancy cause his heart or his conduct to waver 
in their fond allegiance to her. 

One circumstance only was wanting to render the 
felicity of the young king and queen complete : they 
were still childless; but in the eighth year of their 

B 2 



T^ (/uwni* pg^rTfliiTi!^ vifr KimcioiwttL Slie was 
t^utsb iou tli»: jvttiLcii ciif iter TomiL ber bemtr, her bap- 
yhj^:!^, ioA b^ popolsBinr : bcr liie ^itk oDe kng som- 
UM'V difT : nTj ^^pitxi, vpcm tbe ckndkas banmi pw- 
t^^Dtdkid tift^ iettrfol fO^rm viudi vhk^ one dar to githcr 
«/)«r Imt denciUud head, md kr it lav in tlie dost 
«Mud¥t tbe ruins of rcn-ahr. The hopes of the natkm, 
in Uiimxi whh those of the royal pair, anticipated 
thait the CfMiun^ event would give an hdr to the 
thrtHie ; Siarie AntcMnette herself had passionately de- 
sired that her child might be a son; bnt she was 
AtpinmA to disappointment — the first-bcmi oi Loois 
XVL waK a daughter. 

Mjarie Therese Charlotte, FiUe du Boi, or, as she 
wa« afterwards called, Madame Boyale^ was bom at 
Versailles, on the 19th of December,. 1778; and her 
cmtrance into a world which was to be to her a 
w^n<5 of sorrow and mourning, had nearly cost the life 
of her mother. The severe sufferings of the Queen, 
which necessitated extreme measures, were augmented 
by the barbarous custom then prevalent at the Court 
of France, of admitting the public to witness the birth 
of an heir to the crown. An eye-witness* has given 
a graphic acc/ount of the scene that passed in the 

* Madame Campan. 
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chamber of Marie Antoinette at the moment of her 
accouchement, and the fearfiil risk to which she was 
exposed by such an abuse of the privileges of the 
people. The royal family, the princes of the blood, 
and the ministers of the crown, had passed the pre- 
ceding night in the rooms adjoining the Queen's bed- 
chamber in hourly expectation of the event; but at 
the approach of the critical moment — a moment when 
in all cases the greatest precaution, the utmost tran- 
quillity, are necessary to ensure the safety of the suf- 
ferer — the public was admitted, and a multitude of 
inquisitive persons, of all classes, burst timiultuously 
into the room, and, filling it to suflFocation, not only 
impeded the movements of those whose assistance was 
required for the august patient, but heated the atmo- 
sphere to a degree that produced the most alarming 
results. Had not the King's forethought caused the 
tapestry screens which surroimded the Queen's bed 
to be secured by strong cords, they would inevitably 
have been thrown down upon her by the rush of 
people, some of whom mounted upon the consoles and 
cabinets, in order to obtain a more commodious view 
of the royal sufferer. The noise made by them, the 
stifling heat they occasioned — ^perhaps, too, the disap- 
pointment experienced by the Queen on finding that 
her child was not a son — produced one of those ner- 
vous shocks which are so often fatal to women in her 
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stDadrjo. Her hot becuoe cooraked, the Uood 
ntifaed to her head, and comfplrte inaenabflitT followed. 
For a monktnt it w feaied that sbe had ceased to live, 
and orxisteTDStioD reisned around. The Princesse de 
Lomballe fainted, and was borne lilelesB through the 
crowd. The King, with a strength which had acquiied 
additional force from desperatkn, bmst open the lofty 
windows, which had been closed and seemed by bands 
cf paper pasted around them, and admitted a coirent 
of fresh air into the rocmi ; the gentlemen ushers sum- 
marfl J expelled the inquisitive and indiscreet crowd ; 
the Queen was bled in the foot, and, as the blood gushed 
forth, she unclosed her eyes and slowly returned to 
life. Then a delirium of joy succeeded to the terror 
of the preceding moment. Tears of thankfulness were 
shed by all around ; and the bedchamber woman who 
announced to the noblemen assembled in the CaUmet 
den Nobles that the Queen had recovered consciousness 
and had spoken, was publicly embraced by the Aus- 
trian Ambassador and the Prince de Paix, and literally 
inundated with their tears. 

Great as was the disappointment of Marie Antoinette 
at not having realized the hopes of the King and the 
nation by presenting to them a Dauphin, it in no 
degree detracted from the tenderness with which the 
little J Htranger was welcomed by her truly maternal 
hoarl. 
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It had heretofore been the custom of the Court of 
Erance to simply baptize the royal children on the day 
of their birth, and not to celebrate their christening 
until they had attained the age of five or six years. 
But so desirous was the Queen that her child should, 
without delay, be received into the bosom of the 
Church, that, in compliance with her wishes, the infant 
Princess was christened on the day in which she came 
into the world. The ceremony was performed with 
great simpUcity in the Chapel Royal at Versailles, in 
the presence of Louis XVI. ; the Cardinal de Rohan, 
Grand Almoner of France, (whose name was after- 
wards so fatally identified with the Queen's in the 
iniquitous intrigue of the diamond necklace,) oflBci- 
ating. Monsieur, Comte de Provence, (afterwards 
Louis XVIII.,) held the royal infant, upon whom were 
bestowed the names of her godmother, the Empress 
Maria Theresa, and of her godfather, the King of 
Spain. 

A profusion of verses greeted the birth of Madame 
Royale, all of them in that spirit of loyjil love which 
was then the national characteristic, soothing the dis- 
appointment of Marie Antoinette by prognosticating 
that her dearest wishes would soon be fulfilled, and a 
Dauphin granted to her prayers. Even those among 
her courtiers who had confidently predicted that her 
first child would be a son, gracefully contrived that 
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their error should prove the medium of registering 
their sentiments of devotion for the persons of the 
Queen and the new-bom Princess, in couplets and 
qtiatrain8y breathing congratulations full of gallantry 
and hopeful anticipation. Among these latter was 
Madame de Beauhamais, afterwards the Empress 
Josephine, who, on being good-naturedly taxed by 
Marie Antoinette with having proved a false prophet, 
presented to her Majesty the following lines : — 

" Oui, pour F^ ^tourdie, k vos traits je me livre ; 
Mais si ma prophetie a manque son effet, 
H faut vous I'avouer, c'est qu'en ouvrant mon livre, 
J'avais pour le premier pris le second feuillet." 

Another quatrain ran as follows : — 

" Pour toi, France, un Dauphin doit naitre ; 
Une Princesse vient pour en ^tre t^moin. 
Lorsque Ton voit une G^4rce paraitre, 
Croyez que T Amour n'est pas loin." 

Madame la Princesse de Guemenee, of the princely 
house of Bohan, was appointed Gouvernante des 
Enfans de France^ and to her superintendence Ma- 
dame Royale was forthwith confided. There were 
also four sous-gouvemantes attached to the' esta- 
blishment*. But had Louis XVI. and Marie Antoi- 
nette been simple hourgeois, instead of Sovereigns 

* Madame de Makau, Madame de Daumulet, and the two 
Mesdames de Soucy. 
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precluded by Court etiquette from the exercise of 
those tender duties which are the source of such 
exquisite enjoyment to youthftd parents in a less 
elevated rank, they could not have manifested more 
watchful fondness for their infant than they did. 
Even at that very early age when children have few 
attractions for men, the King delighted to fondle and 
play with the little nursUng ; and so necessary did it 
become to his happiness to see his child at all times, 
that he caused a door of communication to be opened 
between his apartment and that of the Princess's 
nurse, in order to facilitate that indulgence. The 
Queen's maternal tenderness was not less sincere. 
Subsequently, her aflPection for her children was tem- 
pered by a degree of severity which was never par- 
ticipated in by Louis XVI., whose paternal feel- 
ings were of that soft and yielding nature that led 
him to treat them with an indulgence that would in 
the end have spoiled them. Marie Antoinette, on 
the contrary, never allowed them to commit a fault 
with impunity ; her aim was early to implant in their 
hearts sentiments of grateful consideration for the 
persons to whose immediate care they were confided ; 
and, as though she could have foreseen the cruel 
reverses they were one day to experience, to inure 
them to habits of independence such as are rarely 
instilled into the minds of princes. She has, by her 
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detractors, been accused of undue severity to her 
offspring ; but by those who were privileged to ap- 
proach her in the hours which she daily devoted to 
them, it has always been allowed that her conduct as 
a mother was perfect, tenderly watchful and vigilant in 
all that concerned their physical welfare, firm and judi- 
cious in all that related to their moral development. 

The first years of Madame Royale's childhood were 
passed in the splendour and tranquillity that had 
smiled upon her birth. Successively the Queen had 
presented the nation with three other children, but, 
of these, the youngest son only survived ; the first 
Dauphin, a child of precocious intellect, but sickly in 
constitution and deformed in person, dying in his 
eighth year; and the infemt Princess Sophie almost 
immediately after her birth. Thus the offspring 
of Louis XVI. was reduced to Madame Eoyale and 
to the second Dauphin, who, until the death of 
his brother, was known as Due de Normandie, a 
beautiftd child, fall of the fairest promise, whose 
talents and vivacity rendered him the pride and idol 
of his mother's heart. 

Two incidents have been published connected with 
the birth of the two Dauphins, the authenticity of 
which, it would, perhaps, be advancing too much to 
insist upon. " H faut se mefier des historiens comma 
des romanciers, qui souvent ne se font pas scrupule 
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de joindre la fiction a la realite." In which of these 
categories either or both of the anecdotes about to be 
related merit to be placed, must be decided by th^ 
reader ; the only remark we shall permit ourselves to 
pass upon each is, that " se non e vero, e ben trovato/' 

It must be borne in mind that the number of years 
that elapsed before a child was bom to Louis XVI. 
and Marie Antoinette, and the fact of the first child 
being a daughter, and therefore by the SaUc law 
ineligible to succeed to the throne, placed Monsieur, 
Comte de Provence, for several years in the position 
of heir presumptive to the crown. But the birth of 
the first Dauphin put an end to hopes and expec- 
tations which the ambition and the patriotism of the 
Prince conduced to render only too desirable to him. 
On the evening of the day on which Louis XVI.'s 
first son was bom (the 22nd of October, 1781), Mon- 
sieur, on retiring to his chamber for the night, found 
upon the table, near his bed, a letter carefully enclosed 
in two envelopes, and which was superscribed as fol- 
lows : — " For Monsieur only." 

The Prince having inquired of his attendants by 
which of them the letter had been placed there, and 
being told that not one among them had any know- 
ledge of it, desired the Comte d'Avaray to break the 
seal. The first envelope having been opened, a second 
one, directed precisely in the same manner, was dis- 
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covered within. Monsieur, whose curiosity was piqued 
by the singularity of such an address, was detennined 
to break the second seal himself, and, taking the packet 
from the hands of Monsieur d' Avary , with a strange 
presentiment turned towards the bed, in order that 
none of the persons present might behold the interior 
of the mysterious letter. On tearing open the second 
envelope, he found it to contain a sheet of black paper 
written over in white characters ; but before proceed- 
ing to examine so strange-looking a document, he 
dismissed his suite, retired to bed, and then by the 
light of his night-lamp perused the following Unes : — 

" Be comforted ; I have just drawn the horoscope 
of the new-bom Prince ; he will not deprive you of 
the crown ; he wiU cease to hve when his father ceases 
to reign. Another besides yourself will, however, 
succeed to Louis XVI., but you will nevertheless be 
one day King of France. He who becomes your suc- 
cessor will be most unfortunate. Rejoice greatly that 
you are without progeny ; the existence of your sons 
would be menaced by too many evils ; for your family 
is destined to drink to the very dregs of the bitterest 
draught contained in the cup of Fate. 

" Adieu, tremble for your life should you seek to 
know me. I am Death ! ! !" 

So much for the first incident; the second is as 
follows : — 
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The Queen was happily deUvered on the 27th of 
March, 1785, at five minutes past seven in the even- 
ing, of a Prince, on whom were bestowed the names 
of Louis Charles, and the title of Duke of Normandy. 
His birth was marked by an accidental circumstance, 
which at the moment occasioned no remark, but 
which was afterwards remembered and commented 
upon as having been strangely prophetic of the fate 
that awaited the child of such fair and brilliant pro- 
mises. Among the various ornaments with which the 
canopy of the Queen's state-bed was profusely deco- 
rated, was a royal crown. At the moment of the 
birth, when the accoucheur, Monsiem- Vermont, pro- 
nounced aloud the customary formula, " La Reine va 
accorucher," the crown became detached from the 
place it occupied, and, falling to the ground, rolled 
towards the side of the bed occupied by Marie Antoi- 
nette, as though to display its shattered fragments 
under the very eyes of the august patient, — sad presage 
of the fortimes of him to whom the shadow of a 
broken crown, and the empty title of King, were one 
day to devolve ! 

Madame Royale had inherited all the pride of 
blood peculiar to the illustrious houses of Bom*bon 
and Hapsburg. Natm-ally reflecting and reserved, she 
evinced even in her earliest years a gravity which 
is rarely the characteristic of childhood; it was 
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covered within. Monsieur, whose curiosity was piqued 
by the singularity of such an address, was determined 
to break the second seal himself, and, taking the packet 
from the hands of Monsieur d'Avary, with a strange 
presentiment turned towards the bed, in order that 
none of the persons present might behold the interior 
of the mysterious letter. On tearing open the second 
envelope, he found it to contain a sheet of black paper 
written over in white characters ; but before proceed- 
ing to examine so strange-looking a docmnent, he 
dismissed his suite, retired to bed, and then by the 
light of his night-lamp perused the following lines : — 
" Be comforted ; I have just drawn the horoscope 
of the new-bom Prince ; he will not deprive you of 
the crown ; he will cease to live when his father ceases 
to reign. Another besides yom-self will, however, 
succeed to Louis XVI., but you will nevertheless be 
one day King of France. He who becomes your suc- 
cessor will be most unfortimate. Rejoice greatly that 
you are without progeny ; the existence of your sons 
would be menaced by too many evils ; for yom* family 
is destined to drink to the very dregs of the bitterest 
draught contained in the cup of Fate. 

" Adieu, tremble for your life should you seek to 

know me. I am Death ! ! !'* 

So much for the first incident; the second is as 
follows : — 
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The Queen was happily deUvered on the 27th of 
March, 1785, at five minutes past seven in the even- 
ing, of a Prince, on whom were bestowed the names 
of Louis Charles, and the title of Duke of Normandy. 
His birth was marked by an accidental circumstance, 
which at the moment occasioned no remark, but 
which was afterwards remembered and commented 
upon as having been strangely prophetic of the fate 
that awaited the child of such fair and brilUant pro- 
mises. Among the various ornaments with which the 
canopy of the Queen's state-bed was profusely deco- 
rated, was a royal crown. At the moment of the 
birth, when the accoucheur, Monsieur Vermont, pro- 
nounced aloud the customary formula, " La Reine va 
accouKher," the crown became detached from the 
place it occupied, and, falling to the ground, rolled 
towards the side of the bed occupied by Marie Antoi- 
nette, as though to display its shattered fragments 
under the very eyes of the august patient,— sad presage 
of the fortunes of him to whom the shadow of a 
broken crown, and the empty title of King, were one 
day to devolve ! 

Madame Royale had inherited all the pride of 
blood peculiar to the illustrious houses of Bourbon 
and Hapsburg. Natm-ally reflecting and reserved, she 
evinced even in her earliest years a gravity which 
is rarely the characteristic of childhood; it was 
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the lesson of geography commenced. He had inge- 
niously contrived to convert that part of her studies 
into a recreation ; by cutting up the maps into sec- 
tions, and placing successively under his pupil's eyes 
the general divisions of the foiu: quarters of the globe, 
and their subdivisions into different states, and then 
causing her to class and place in their proper posi- 
tions the various fragments dispersed over the table, 
he simplified the elements of the study, and imparted 
to it all the attraction of an amusing game. 

The Queen, with the same devotedness, presided 
over her daughter's education. She has been repre- 
sented by many of her biographers as thoughtless, 
light, averse to Kterary pursuits, of very superficial 
acquirements, caring only for pleasure, and seeking 
for it in channels not exactly in accordance with the 
serious duties of the occupant of a throne, or the 
severe etiquette ever before observed at the Court of 
France. Her conduct as a mother, even when in the 
bloom of her youth and beauty, is a triumphant re- 
futation of some of those accusations. No one pos- 
sessed of the levity of mind attributed to the Queen, 
could have followed with the same undeviating regu- 
larity the Kne of conduct she had prescribed for herseK 
with respect to her children ; no one only caring for 
pleasure, could have devoted the same number of 
hours to the somewhat dull task of hearing a child 
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repeat its lessons; no one unmindful of the serious 
duties of a responsible being, would have known so 
well how to engraft upon an infant mind sentiments 
of love and charity for all that suffered, and' to ally 
precepts and practices of benevolence with its first 
steps in the path of knowledge. Keenly alive to the 
defects of her own education, which were entirely 
owing to the carelessness of the Empress Maria 
Theresa, (who neglected the duties of a parent for 
those of a sovereign, and, entirely engrossed in the 
cares of government, had given up the direction of 
her daughters' minds to their preceptors and abstained 
from any personal investigation of their studies,) 
Marie Antoinette, from the moment she became a mo- 
ther, determined upon pursuing a diametrically oppo- 
site course. Neither pleasure, business, nor even ill- 
ness, were ever suffered by her to interfere with that 
conscientious determination. Every morning at ten 
o'clock she repaired to her daughter's apartment, or, 
if not well enough to do so, the Uttle Princess was 
brought by one of her sous-gouvemantes to the Queen's 
bed-side, where her lessons were gone through. All the 
playful vivacity and volatile flow of spirits natural to 
Marie Antoinette, and in which she indulged in her 
private circle with such charming affabihty, were then 
laid aside. She became serious and strict, even severe, 
but never capriciously so ; she never passed over the 
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slightest fault in her child, nor ever failed to encourage 
and recompense her diligence and good conduct. She 
accustomed her to the language of reason from her 
earliest years, and was loved, feared, and respected by 
her in an equal degree. 

The use of the needle and the various descriptions 
of fancy-work with which the Queen was wont to em- 
ploy her own leisure moments, formed an important 
portion of the early education of the Princess ; but it 
was not in embroidery and tapestry alone that her 
young fingers were thus early exercised. A higher 
aim than mere habits of industry directed the views 
of Marie Antoinette in that particular, and in order 
to instil into her child's tender mind sentiments of 
benevolence and practices of charity, she employed her 
in the homely task of making coarse chemises and 
baby-linen for the poor, which she caused to be dis- 
tributed among deserving objects by the curates of 
the two parishes of Versailles in the name of Madame 
Royale. 

Besides these general acts of beneficence, the Queen, 
the more strongly to implant in her child's bosom the 
active spirit of doing good, adopted a little girl, the 
daughter of a faithful servant of the King's, and pre- 
senting her to Madame Royale, told her that she must 
henceforward consider Ernestine de Lambriquet as her 
child, and extend to her the protection and tenderness 
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of a mother. The two children were nearly of the 
same age, and, in accordance with Marie Antoinette's 
wishes, no distinction was made between them ; the 
same attention was paid to the education of both, and 
they received their lessons from the same masters. 
They became sincerely attached to each other, the 
young Princess lovrag her little protegee with the dis- 
interested aflFection which generous minds are wont to 
feel for those who are dependent upon them; and 
Ernestine reciprocating the sentiment with reverence 
and gratitude for the protecting kindness and noble 
bounty extended to her. 

Thrice blessed were those first lessons inculcated by 
a mother's love ! The seeds of good thus early sown 
feU upon fruitftd ground and produced a hundredfold 
In «xile, as well as upon the steps of a throne — during 
the strange vicissitudes of a life which, with the excep- 
tion of the few years of precarious prosperity which 
followed the Restoration, was one long succession of 
sorrows — the daughter of Marie Antoinette, faithful 
to the precepts and the example of her unfortunate 
parent, was ever the mother of the indigent and the 
firiend of the friendless. 
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CHAPTEE 11. 

THE EOYAL HOUSEHOLD. 

Shortly after the birth of the first Dauphin, a change 
took place in the direction of the education of the 
royal children, which was necessitated by the ruin of 
the Prince de Guemenee, husband of the Grouvemante 
des Enfans de France. For some time previously, 
the derangement of the Prince's finances had been the 
subject of much gossip at Court, and the unmeasured 
extravagance which caused his financial embarrass, 
ments was the theme of universal reprehension. The 
splendour and luxury of his establishment surpassed 
even that of the royal family ; and the Princess, par-r 
ticipating in her husband's prodigality, eclipsed, by 
the magnificence of her equipages, the costliness of 
the fetes given by her, and the extravagance of her 
dress, not only all the other ladies of the Court, but 
even the Queen herself. The fortune of the Gueme- 
nees, splendid as it was, could not long sustain such 
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profuse expenditure; the Prince, to keep up his 
establishment, was forced to raise money wherever he 
could obtain it, either by sinking some of his capital, 
or at a ruinous rate of interest ; but as such a state of 
affairs could not last for any length of time, the crash 
came at last, and the Prince's bankruptcy was de- 
clared. When the particulars of this deplorable event 
were brought to hght, the family were covered with 
shame, for their debts amounted to thirty millions of 
livres, and the Prince had not the means of paymg 
one-half of that sum; besides which, many of his 
friends were involved in his ruin, and some of them 
unfortunately to the ftdl extent of their fortunes, others 
in a less degree. 

The consternation such a catastrophe occasioned in 
Paris and at Versailles was extreme. The King, in 
his first burst of indignation at hearing the intelli- 
gence, forbade the Prince de Guemenee to appear in 
his presence; the Princess, of course, shared in all 
the blame and disgrace incurred by her husband, for 
her extravagance had been equally culpable. She 
received a hint that it would be as well for her to 
anticipate her dismissal from Court by voluntarily 
relinquishing her place as Gouvemante des Enfans de 
France, and she accordingly tendered her resignation, 
which was immediately accepted. 

Madame Royale, although little more than four 
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years old at that time, suJBfered severely at being sepa- 
rated from the Princesse de Guemenee ; she had be- 
come tenderly attached to her gouvemante, and wept 
bitterly at losing her ; it was the first grief she had 
ever known, and for a length of time she would not 
be consoled. One of her sons-gouvemantes, Madame 
de Makau, succeeded the Princess in the immediate 
direction of Madame Royale's education until such 
time as a successor to that important post could be 
named. She had already fulfilled the same duties 
for Madame Elizabeth, and the result had proved how 
eminently she was calculated for the situation. She 
soon succeeded in winning her Uttle pupil's affection, 
and acquiring an influence over her nrind, which was 
never exerted but for her advantage ; and until the 
close of Madame de Makau s life, that well-placed 
affection and that wholesome influence never suffered 
any diminution. 

But it was necessary to appoint a successor to the 
Princesse de Guemenee, and the opportunity thus 
afforded to Marie Antoinette of marking in the most 
flattering manner her attachment for her favourite 
friend, the Duchesse de Pohgnac, was not to be passed 
over by her. Her influence with the King was success- 
fully exerted, and, despite the cabals of the Court, 
Madame de PoUgnac was named Gouvernante des 
Enfans de France. 
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In order to render intelligible the murmurs that 
were eUcited by this nommation, it will be necessary, 
in the first instance, to mention that heretofore the 
post of Gouvemante des Enfans de France had been 
bestowed only upon members of what was designated 
la haute noblesse; and in the next, to give some 
account of the Polignae family and of its rapid rise to 
favour. Their extraordinary influence over the Queen 
was too fatal to her popularity not to form an impor* 
tant feature in the early years of her prosperity. 

Marie Antoinette, on her first arrival in France, 
betrayed a strong prejudice against the severe etiquette 
observed at the Court of Versailles, where the Prin- 
cesses, surrounded by chevattw-de-frise of state cere*- 
monies and formalities, and condemned " in dull de* 
cencies to dwell for ever," led the monotonous Uves 
of breathing automatons, rather than of beings with 
free thoughts and affections. Accustomed to the sim^ 
plicity of a German Court, where she had so often 
seen the courtiers of her mother, the Empress Maria 
Theresa, treated less like subjects than fiamiliar friends, 
and influenced still more strongly, perhaps, by her 
affectionate disposition and natural affability, Marie 
Antoinette hesitated not to emancipate herself from 
the frozen circle within which the feelings and actions 
of her predecessors had been confined. She began by 
ridiculing, and ended by violating, the prescribed cere- 
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monialB which were to fetter all her warm impulses; 
and having allowed her youthful imaguiatioii to dweU 
with complacency upon the romantic vision of BoyaUy 
disencumbered of its stately trappings and adapting 
itself to the simplicity and freedom of private Me, — 
sovereigns mingling with their people with the pa- 
ternal familiarity of parent and children, — a Queen 
choosing from among her subjects the bosom friend 
upon whom she would lavish the confiding tenderness 
of a sister, — she soon endeavoured to realize a theoiy 
which it was scarcely possible for any crowned head 
to practise with impunity. 

The first favourite of Marie Antoinette was aoe 
whose birth and alliance placed her so near to the 
blood royal, that no umbrage could be taken at the 
flattering distinction bestowed upon her by the Queen. 
The Princesse de Lamballe,bom Princesse'de Savoie- 
Carignan, and widow of a Bourbon, beautiful, vir- 
tuous, and accomplished, was in every way suited to 
become the friend and associate of Marie Antoinette. 
Louis XVI. observed the intimacy with pleasure, and, 
at his consort's request, revived, in favour of the 
Princesse de Lamballe, the place of Surintendante de 
la maison de la Reine, which had been abolished by 
Marie Leczinska in the preceding reign, and which 
fixed the Princess in the Palace of Versailles, and 
placed her in constant personal communication with 
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the Sovereign. But the charm of this friendship was 
destined to succumb to the superior fascination of a 
newer fancy. The Comtesse Jules de PoKgnac ap- 
peared at Court for the first time, and the Princesse 
de Lamballe's star paled before the newly discovered 
planet. 

The Polignacs were of an ancient famille de gen- 
tMhommes in Auvergne; originally Chaflengons, the 
name and arms of PoUgnac had been substituted for 
the paternal ones in the fifteenth century. They did 
not rank with the first nobility of France, and the 
mediocrity of their fortune compelled them to live at 
a distance from the Court. It was on the occasion of 
a sister of the Comte Jules de Polignac receiving an 
appointment in the household of one of the Princesses, 
that he and his wife appeared for the first time in the 
royal circle at Versailles. Madame de Polignac was 
then twenty-five years of age, and gifted with a grace 
of person and charm of countenance which took all 
hearts captive. Many women were more regularly 
beautiful, none more seductively lovely; her smile 
was irresistible ; but that which charmed even more 
than the elegance of her form and the harmony of her 
features, was the retiring grace of her manners, the 
unaffected modesty of her demeanour, and the simple 
charm of her conversation. For without having any 
pretensions to superior talents or great wit, she pos- 
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sessed the cultivation of mind, the delicacy of feeling, 
and the exquisite urbanity which so happily replace 
more dazzling qualities. There was the charm of 
propriety in all that she said or did, and her presence 
diffused deUght wherever she appeared,— that calm 
delight which can scarcely be defined, but sheds its 
penetrating and soothing influence like the evening 
breezes of summer wafting from afar the perfume of 
flowers steeped in dew. 

So rare an assemblage of attractions immediatdy 
fixed the Queen's attention. Madame de Folignac 
was at once invited to her concerts and balls; and 
when she had ascertained that to her manifold out- 
ward advantages the fair stranger united all the essen- 
tial qualities of the heart, Marie Antoinette admitted 
her into her private circle, and in a very short time 
honoured her with her unlimited confidence. The 
more she saw of her, the more she loved and esteemed 
her ; and the idea of losing this charming addition to 
her coterie became so intolerable to the Queen that 
she determined upon fixing the family of her new 
favourite at Court. 

But the Comte Jules de Polignac's fortune was too 
circumscribed to admit of the expenses of an habitual 
residence at Versailles. Something must therefore be 
done for him. The Queen easily persuaded Louis XVI. 
to bestow upon Monsieur de Polignac the reversion of 
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the place of First Equerry to her Majesty, then in pos- 
session of the Comte de Tesse. This favour could in 
no degree injure the Comte de Tesse, as it deprived 
him of nothing ; nevertheless he felt wounded at not 
having been consulted in the affair, and perhaps also 
an apprehension of the prospective favour of Monsieur 
de PoUgnac aroused his jealousy. The Noailles too, 
who had countied upon the reversion of the place of 
First Equerry for one of their own family, were even 
more indignant than Monsieur de Tesse, and enUsted 
in their grievance many other of the courtiers. 

Thus was the &st cabal against the Queen and her 
favourites organized. 

The second mark of favour bestowed upon the 
Polignacs entailed with it equally mischievous conse- 
quences. The reversion of the appointment held by 
the Due de Villeroy as Capitaine des Gardes had 
been positively promised by Louis XVI. to the Du* 
chesse de Civrac (lady of honour to his aunt Madame 
Victoire) for her son the Due de Longes. But it was 
desirable that the daughter of the Comte and Comtesse 
Jules should be advantageously married, and the Com- 
tesse de Grammont was willing that the young lady 
should be bestowed upon her son, provided that he 
should be created Due de Guiche, and obtain the re- 
version of the Due de Villeroy 's Compagnie des Gardes. 
This too was effected, notwithstanding the resistance of 
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Madame de Civrac, who could only be persuaded to 
relinquish her just claims by being offered as a com- 
pensation the sum of 300,000 livres, and a pension of 
60,000 livres. The bribe was accepted; but the 
Duchesse de Civrac and her family were added to the 
enemies of the Polignacs. 

Not content with these two marks of favour, the 
King, wishing to prove to the public the esteem with 
which the Comte Jules de Polignac had inspired him, 
raised him to the rank of Duke, and by this new mark 
of favour, which had been unsolicited by Monsieur 
de Polignac, increased the hatred of his enemies. 

The new Duchess passed the greater part of her 
time with the Queen, whose attachment for her fa- 
vourite daily increased. Perhaps the secret of Marie 
Antoinette's strong affection for her consisted in the 
total dissimilarity of their dispositions. Naturally 
calm and undemonstrative, the gentleness of Madame 
de Polignac's manners prevented those occasional 
storms which ruffle the smooth surface of mutual af- 
fection where the feelings on both sides are too keen 
and susceptible. She never opposed the wishes or 
opinions of her royal mistress, and perhaps allowed 
herself to be loved, rather than participated in the viva- 
city of the sentiment she inspired. Simple in her 
tastes and disdaining outward show, she would will- 
ingly have retired from the adulation of the courtly 
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flatterers who surrounded her, for she placed as httle 
value upon the precarious gifts of fortune as she did 
upon the high favour to which she had been raised ; 
and although enormous sums were lavished upon her- 
self and her family, she never had asked for them, and 
never mixed herself up in the intrigues which were 
perpetually forming around her under the presumed 
shelter of her name. Even her enemies could not 
refuse her that merit. 

The Princesse de Lamballe had watched the pro- 
gress of Madame de PoUgnac's favour with the jealousy 
which friendship, such as hers had ever been, justified. 
Superseded in Marie Antoinette's affection by the 
newly-created Duchess, but in a manner prepared for 
her disgrace, her former habits of intimacy and friend- 
ship with her Sovereign underwent a complete modifi- 
cation, and she gradually withdrew herself from the 
Queen's private circle, not choosing to play a secondary 
part after having filled the first. From that period she 
confined herself to the fulfilment of her duties in the 
Queen's household, and supported her reverse in a 
manner that did honour to her character. 

Thus matters stood when the Princesse de Gue- 
menee gave in her resignation, and left the post of 
Gouvemante des Enfans de France vacant. Several 
ladies belonging to the haute noblesse immediately put 
forward their claims for nomination as her successor ; 
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but Marie Antoinette, who ever followed the dictates 
of her heart rather than of her judgement, resolved 
that the Duchesse de Polignac should replace Madmne 
de Guemenee ; and she carried her point. 

This measure caused the greatest discontent and 
indignation among those privileged families who looked 
upon certain appointments at Ck)urt (among which was 
that of Gk)uvemante des Enfans de France) as their 
exclusive property — a monopoly which long custom 
had sanctioned. The Folignacs were noble, it is true, 
but their nobility was comparatively of recent date ; 
they had been but lately transplanted to Court ; and 
they were poor. It was an innovation, then, which it 
would have been wiser not to have attempted, to raise 
Madame de Polignac to the all-important post just 
vacated by a Rohan ! But where her aflfections were 
concerned, Marie Antoinette never suffered such con- 
siderations to influence her. In this instance she drew 
upon herself the enmity of all those families who felt 
themselves aggrieved by the appointment, created a 
host of detractors for her favourite*, and lent fatal 
strength to the general disapprobation she had in- 
curred on account of the extraordinary patronage en- 

* Montjoye, in his * Life of Marie Antoinette,' says : " On 
avait d'autant plus de tort d'envier le sort de la Duchesse, 
qu*elle seule 6tait r^ellement h plaindre. Les nouvelles fonc- 
tions qu'on lui confiait repugnaient h ses inclinations. EUe avait 
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joyed by the Polignacs. Fatal, we repeat ; for it was 
with the haute noblesse that the unpopularity of Marie 
Antoinette originated. The corrupt courtiers, jealous 
of her intimacy with the Duchesse de Polignac, did 
not fail to attribute criminal motives to it, and only 
succeeded too well in inspiring the pubhc with that 

la sant^ delicate, un grand fond de paresse, et ainiait par-dessus 
tout le repos ; de sorte qu'en acceptant, elle donna un veritable 
exemple de d6vouement k ramiti^.'* 

In the * Memoirs of Louis XVIII.' the disinclination of the 
Duchesse de Polignac to accept office is thus explained. '^ H 
y eut des difficultes que la favorite 61eva elle-m^me, car elle 
craignit que les travaux de cette fonction ne Tempechassent de 
yiyre dans Tintimit^ de la Eeine. Ses amis aussi I'entretenaient 
dans cette crainte ; elle h^sitait done, et repondit &oidement 
aux premieres propositions de Marie Antoinette. La surprise 
de celle-ci fat telle, je dirai m^me son m^contentement, qu'il en 
r^sulta une querelle entre les deux amies, et elles fiirent plu- 
sieurs jours sans se voir. Cependant Madame de Polignac, 
pensant qu'il convenait d'y mettre fin, ^crivit une lettre & la 
Eeine, dans laquelle elle lui expliquait le veritable motif de son 
refiis. La r^ponse ne se fit pas attendre ; j*en obtins une copie, 
que voici : — 

'^ ^ G'est done moi qui ai eu tort ! Quoi I Tous sacrifiez la 
charge de Gbuvemante k la crainte d'etre moins souvent aupres 
de ma personne ! J'aurais du le deviner k votre attachement ; 
mab, rassurez-yous, ces fonctions ne nous s^pareront pas ; seule- 
ment au lieu de venir chee la Beine, c'est la Beine qui i^ che£ 
la Gouvemante. Mandez-moi yite si oela peut voua conyenir. 
Adieu ; tout est oublie, et tout sera fini lorsque yous m'aurez 
dit: J'accepte!' 

" Madame de Polignac daigna accepter.*' 
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belief. Thus, to that high source may be traced the 
displeasure of the people which was subsequently so 
fearfully manifested by them. Envy gave birth to the 
first detractions that were whispered against the Queen 
— ^and detractions gradually assumed the form of odious 
calumnies, which were eagerly caught at, and circu- 
lated among the populace, until they obtained univer- 
sal credence, and drew upon her devoted head the 
misfortunes that ultimately involved the King himself. 

But the place of Gouvemante necessitated expen- 
ditures which the circumscribed fortune of the Poli- 
gnacs did not enable them to meet. In that exalted 
position it was necessary that the Duchess should have 
a suitable establishment, and receive at her house the 
whole of the corps diplomatique and all of the fo- 
reigners of distinction who visited Paris. It was the 
Queen's pleasure, too, that the royal family and the 
highest functionaries of the Court should frequently 
dine wdth Monsieur and Madame de Polignac. In 
order to save them and their family from the pecu- 
niary difficulties which the commands of their Sovereign 
must have inevitably entailed upon them, the King 
appointed the Due de Pohgnac to be Directeur des 
Postes et des Haras; and thus was the measure of 
their good fortune fiUed. 

Such is the history of the rapid rise of the Polignacs 
to Court favour, a favour which was solely owing to 
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Marie Antoinette's predilection for Madame de Poli- 
gnac, and not to their personal merits ; for they had 
done nothing to serve the State, and were remarkable 
only for their desire of self-aggrandizement. The 
Duchess herself was by far the most estimable, as 
well as the most charming, personage of the family, 
and had she remained a stranger to the Court, her 
life would have been exempt from all reproach. But 
her constitutional mildness and indolence rendered her 
a yielding instrument in the hands of those who im- 
mediately surroimded her; and as they were people 
whose pride was centered in themselves, and whose 
narrow views could conceive nothing great or benefi- 
cial for the public weal, — ^nothing beyond the advance- 
ment of their own petty intrigues and pretensions, — 
they drew her into faults which she never would have 
committed, had she been left to follow the unbiassed 
dictates of her own unambitious nature. Her in- 
fluence, therefore, never was exerted for the good of 
the State, but merely to enrich her friends. 

It was the misfortune of Marie Antoinette to allow 
herself to be continually surrounded by those people, 
to admit them to a degree of intimacy which it would 
have been better should not have subsisted between a 
sovereign and her subjects, and, in her partiality for the 
Duchesse de Polignac, to have adopted that lady's par- 
tialities so completely, that at last she restricted herself 
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to the coterie forming the little ooort of the favourite, 
and became almost inaccessible to those who did not 
belong to it. Every day increased her dislike for the 
pageantries of royalty, and her preference for the simple 
enjoyments of private life. The gilded saloons of 
Versailles were gladly abandoned for the rustic bowers 
of the Petit Trianon, where jewels and court dresses 
were laid aside for a straw hat and muslin gown, the 
train of courtiers dismissed, and the privil^ed few 
alone admitted. Then Marie Antoinette would ex- 
claim, with the sensation of relief experienced by those 
who have cast aside a heavy burden, "Heaven be 
praised, I am no longer a Queen — I am myself T* and 
dismissing all restraint, suffered the impulses of her 
charming nature to assert themselves, and revel in all 
the innocent enjoyment of familiar friendship. She 
was wont to say, " Lorsque je suis a mon Petit Trianon, 
je vis en simple particuliere, et I'etiquette de la Cour 
doit done rester a la porte, quitte pour elle a me 
resaisir sur le seuil a mon retour." The taste of 
Marie Antoinette had converted the grounds into an 
enchanted garden, of which she was the innocent 
Armida. Fetes champetres, which were limited to the 
royal family, their personal attendants, and the Queen's 
favourite friends, and where the sovereigns themselves, 
as well as every other person admitted, appeared in 
the costume of villagers, were constantly given there ; 
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music, dancing upon the green-sward, and collations 
spread under the trees, were the harmless enjoyments 
indulged in by the Queen's little circle ; and yet ca- 
lumny perverted all that passed there ! Trianon be- 
came jgi object of envy and despair to all the courtiers 
of Versailles. The difficulty, or rather the impossi- 
bility of obtaining admission to it, not only rendered 
it a more desirable achievement, but irritated the 
minds of all those who were excluded, and ensured 
their enmity towards the Queen ; they lamented her 
taste for retirement, and loudly regretted Marly, Fon- 
tainebleau, and Compiegne, where they were all privi- 
leged to appear ; while more insidiously and mischie- 
vously, they assumed that Marie Antoinette's reasons 
for preferring such a retreat were the faciUties it af- 
forded for favouring intrigues which could not have been 
ciuried on elsewhere with the same security ; and the 
common people, who devoutly believe that happiness 
is inseparable from the splendour and pageantries of a 
Court, and who cannot comprehend that those whom 
fate has sent into the world to inhabit golden palaces, 
can ever prefer to them solitude and the simple charms 
of nature, eagerly caught at, and believed in, the cniel 
perversions circulated concerning the Queen's tastes. 

It must be owned, too, that the corrupt morals and 
^tter absence of principle of some of the leading mem- 
l^ers of the nobility and the great ladies of the Court 
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(whose rank and education ought to have imposed 
upon them the obUgation of setting a good example 
to their inferiors), were but too well calculated to 
furnish the lower orders with arms against the aristo- 
cracy and against royalty itself, for tolerating such 
infamous proceedings. Louis XVI. detected one of 
the noblemen attached to his Court pocketing some of 
the Sevres porcelain which was exhibited in the royal 
apartments previous to the distribution of etrennes 
on New Year's Day, and obliged him, in consequence, 
to resign his place and retire from Court. And ''voleme 
comme une duchesse " had become a proverb at Ver- 
sailles and Marly, on account of the gross cheating 
practised at play by some of the titled ladies there. 

A taste for the tranquil enjoyments of private life 
was not pecuHar to Marie Antoinette alone — ^it had 
pervaded the whole of the royal family, each member 
of which possessed in the neighbourhood of Paris a 
rural retirement, where two summer months were 
passed in the midst of a circle of favourite friends. 
The Comte de Provence had purchased the Chateau 
de Brunoi ; the Comte d' Artois, who possessed Mai- 
sons, created the fantastic little chateau of Bagatelle in 
the Bois de Boulogne ; Madame Elizabeth became the 
owner of Montreuil, which Louis XVL had purchased 
from the Princesse de Guemenee, and presented to 
his sister ; and Mesdames Victoire and Adelaide, the 
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King's aunts, had fixed their residence at Belle Vue, 
once the property of Madame de Pompadour. Even 
when the whole family were domiciled at Versailles, 
the same predilection for privacy and simphcity was 
evident in their domestic arrangements; and it was 
only once or twice a week that, in order to keep 
up the code of stately etiquette estabhshed by Louis 
XIV., that his descendants assembled in the gorgeous 
saloons of Versailles and underwent the ennui of Court 
representation. 

Prom the moment that the marriage of the King's 
brothers with the Princesses Mariewosephine and 
Marie Therese of Savoy had given two sisters-in-law to 
Marie Antoinette, it was easy to perceive that her par- 
tiaUties were all in favour of the Comtesse d'Artois, 
whose tastes and habits sympathized more strongly 
with her own than those of the Comtesse de Provence. 
That young princess possessed the same affability, the 
same preference for simple pleasures, the same dislike 
for Court formalities, and the same strong maternal 
affection which were the characteristics of the Queen ; 
whereas the Comtesse de Provence, naturally serious 
and stately, never relaxed in her moments of privacy 
from the coldness and gravity which distinguished her 
demeanour in pubhc. Having no children to occupy 
her time and affections, she surrounded herself with 
literati and men of science, and thus assimilated her 
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habits to the tastes of her husband, who had early 
declared himself the patron of all the learned celebrities 
of the day, and who not only protected literary men, 
but was himself a writer, a purist, and a devoted wor- 
shipper of the ancient classics. 

The tastes and pursuits of the Comte d' Artois were 
diametrically opposite to those of Monsieur. Elegant, 
chivalrous, gay even to volatiUty, aiid devoted to 
pleasure, he combined in his person all that is most 
fascinating and all that is most faulty in the French 
character. His gallantries and his numerous adven- 
tures were on]^ too indulgently treated at Versailles, 
where he became the rallying point for all that the 
Coiul then possessed of brilliant, witty, and dissi- 
pated. But by the citizens of Paris he was less 
partially judged ; and the license he permitted himself, 
the taste for extravagance, and the careless hauteur 
with which he exhibited his disregard of moral ties, 
earned for him the reprehension and dislike of a 
people who, from having been the slaves and syco- 
phants of their princes, were beginning to arrogate 
to themselves the right of becoming their censors and 
their judges. Marie Antoinette preferred the Comte 
d'Artois to his brother the Comte de Provence, and 
was much attached to him. The enemies of the 
Queen did not scruple to calumniate the fraternal 
regard that united them, and to whisper scandalous 
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innuendoes too revolting to repeat ; but the secret of 
their good understanding consisted in the similarity 
of their graceful and gracious natures, the identity of 
their political opinions, and, above all, in the engage- 
ment entered into between them when Madame 
Royale was still an infant, that the daughter of Louis 
XVI. and of Marie Antoinette should be given in 
marriage to her cousin, the Due d'Angouleme, the 
eldest son of the Comte d'Artois, as soon as their 
ages should allow of their union. 

But Madame EUzabeth, the youngest of the family, 
seemed to be by common accord the favourite of all. 
Her angelic character, her unostentatious piety, her 
charity, her solid attainments and graceful accom- 
plishments, rendered her inexpressibly dear to every 
member of her family, and each of them found in her 
some bond of sympathy which drew her more closely 
to their hearts. Her deep devotional feelings, so 
exactly coinciding with those of the King, imparted 
something holy and exalted to the tenderness with 
which she was regarded by Louis XVL Her 
learning and scientific attainments were justly appre- 
ciated by Monsieur, who delighted to find in his 
yoimg sister the same taste for literature for which he 
was so remarkable, and a mind capable of compre- 
bending his own. Her partiaUty for riding rendered 
her the constant companion of the Comte d'Artois, 
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who always escorted her during her long rambles on 
horseback, and listened with tender deference to the 
gentle remonstrances which she occasionally allowed 
herself to address to him in the midst of a playful 
conversation. The Queen ever found in her the most 
enUghtened companion, the truest and warmest friend, 
and the most devoted sister ; and although the bent 
of Madame Elizabeth's mind was far more serious 
and her habits more studious than those of Marie 
Antoinette, a similarity of tastes existed in their 
mutual proficiency in every description of needle- 
work, and in the habits of industry which led both of 
them to employ every leisure moment in that house- 
wifely employment, the results of which were almost 
always devoted to purposes of charity. But* it 
was upon the early years of her niece, Madame 
Royale, that Madame Elizabeth was destined to exer- 
cise so great an influence ; from the moment of that 
young Princess's birth, she became an object of the 
tenderest sohcitude to her aunt, who shared in all the 
cares and attentions bestowed upon her by the King 
and the Queen. Notwithstanding her serious pur- 
suits, her devotional aspirations, and the superiority 
of her exalted understanding, Madame Elizabeth 
possessed a youthfulness of character and a charming 
simphcity of manners that won the confidence of her 
niece, and established between them bonds of affection 
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as tender but far more familiar than those that ex- 
isted between the Uttle Princess and her mother. 
She became to her indeed a second mother, and 
reaped the reward of all her cares in the sweet con- 
viction that she shared with her brother and sister in 
the love, the reverence, and the gratitude of that 
guileless and upright young heart. 

The influence of the Comte d'Artois was subse- 
quently exercised with evil results to royalty, to his 
family, and to himself. The embarrassed state of the 
finances, impending famine, and universal discon- 
tent, led to the summoning of the States General 
of 1789. This body, convoked by the King, soon 
declared itself permanent and inviolable, under the 
name of a National Assembly. The Monarch had 
consented to go down to the place of meeting on the 
22nd of June, and ratify by his sanction all the 
resolutions passed for the abohtion of privileges and 
the extension of general hberty. The Comte d'Artois 
induced him to adopt a contrary and fatal course; 
and the ccmp (Tetat of the 23rd of June, which 
affected to annul the proceedings, dissolve the 
Assembly, and re-establish the ancient absolutism — 
followed too, as it was, by measures marked at once 
by mischief, hesitation, and timidity — ruined the 
monarchy it was intended to uphold. 

On the 11th of July, Necker and some of his 
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colleagues were dismissed from the ministry, and re- 
placed by men whose opinions were well known to be 
in opposition to the popular cause. When, on the 
following day, this arrangement became known in 
Paris, the excitement of the people assumed an alarm- 
ing character. They assembled in crowds, and 
paraded the principal streets, canying the busts of 
Necker and of the Duke of Orleans, whose enmity to 
the Queen had caused him to embrace the politics 
of her adversaries, and who, it was believed, was 
about to be sent into exile by the Court. Some de- 
tachments of military, sent to disperse the mob, fired 
upon them and wounded several persons. Jlxasper- 
ated by the sight of the blood of their fellow-citizens, 
and thirsting for vengeance, the people uttered the fatal 
cry of "Aux armes!" The gunsmiths' shops were 
broken into, and pillaged by them, and a horde of 
brigands armed with pikes and bludgeons, and coming 
nobody knew from whence, appeared suddenly on the 
scene. The troops in the environs of Paris were 
immediately ordered to march in, and took up their 
position in the Champs de Mars and the Place Louis 
Quinze. 

It was in that fearful conjuncture that the united 
efforts of the electors sitting in permanence at the 
Hotel de Ville, of the Prevot des Marchands (whose 
powers resembled those of our Lord Mayor), and of 
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the Lieutenant de Police, organized in a few hours 
an armed miUtia composed of 48,000 citizens from 
the various districts of Paris, whose mission was to 
preserve the capital from the aggressions of the ex- 
asperated multitude, the reprisals of the soldiery, and 
the still more dreaded excesses of the armed brigands. 
Such was the origin of the National Guard. 

Meanwhile, a knowledge of the scenes that were 
passing in Paris reached Versailles. On the 13th the 
National Assembly sent a deputation to the King, con- 
juring him to take into consideration the alarm that 
reigned in the capital, and to pacify the public mind by 
ordering the troops to be withdrawn, and the civic guard 
to be estabUshed; but their demand was dismissed with 
an assurance from the royal lips that Paris was in- 
capable of defending itself. The Assembly then passed 
that memorable decree, in which they not only insisted 
upon the dismissal of the troops from the capital and 
the establishment of the National Guard, but de- 
clared the ministers and the King's advisers, of whaU 
ever rank they might he^ responsible for the. misfor- 
tunes that threatened, consolidated the pubhc debt, for- 
bade the words " national bankruptcy'* to be uttered, 
reiterated their previous decrees, and ordered the 
President to express their regrets to Necker and to 
the other ministers who had been dismissed. 

In the course of the 14th, still more alarming 
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nfpfffU ns^cbf^ the AjssemUr. It v» said thai the 
Kitifc fut^inled to quit Ver^aiDes in the ni^; that 
ii0: Amtfiiihh would be left to the meicT of sevend 
fofvrign rtf6iufmt& ; that the Queen, the Prinses, and 
iini l)u0:lii:mt: de Poiignae had been seen enoomaging 
iiii: tjWu%tr% and the men, and cauans le&edunents to 
\Ht distributed to them, etc. Towards the after- 
tunpH i\iit mm\A fA cannon was heard in the direction 
i4 Fariii; t\nt Asi»embly then decrided upcm sending 
a m^'jmil deputation to the King; but eie it had 
ntturtHtd, two electors, sent from Paris, arrived and 
HUtu^mmA U) the Assembly that the capital was in 
ifinm revolt ; that the Bastille had been attacked by 
iUi*. |Kipulace ; that blood had flowed, and that still 
more awful misfortunes menaced. A third deputa- 
tion was immediately despatched to the King, and 
olitairii^l from him an assurance that he had ordered 
tlie troojw encam{>ed in the Champ de Mars to quit 
Paris, and that having heard of the organization of a 
civic guard, h(; had nominated officers to take the 
i^innnand of it, 

littt(j that night the news of the taking of the Bastille 
njach(5d Versailles, together with the horrible circum- 
HtanccH which had attended it in the massacre of its 
govcjrnor and of the Prevot des Marchands by the 
infuriated mob. Up to that moment the Court had 
treated with derision the idea that the people would 
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venture to express their displeasure by such fearful 
measures ; but there was no longer room for doubt ; 
the sound of the cannon which battered down the walls 
of that strong-hold of absolutism, awakened them 
from their dream of security; and grief and alarm 
succeeded in the bosom of Louis XVI. to the con- 
fidence with which he had been previously inspired, 
when in the middle of the night his curtains were 

• 

drawn aside, and the Due de Liancourt standing by 
his bed annoujiced the awftd intelligence of the taking 
of the Bastille. "Quelle revolte!" exclaimed the 
King. "Sire," replied the duke, "dites plutot re- 
volution !" 

Enlightened by the representations of the Due 
de Liancourt, Louis decided upon the conciliatory 
measure of presenting himself to the Assembly on 
the following morning. Without guards or escort, 
accompanied only by his two brothers, the King ap- 
peared among them at the identical moment when a 
fifth deputation was about to be sent to him bearing 
the indignant and audacious message of Mirabeau: 
— " Tell the King that the hordes of foreigners by 
whom we are surrounded were yesterday visited by 
the Princes, the Princesses, and the Court favourites, 
who lavished upon them caresses, exhortations, and 
presents. Tell him that the whole night long those 
foreign satellites, gorged with wine and with gold. 
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dared to predict, in the midst of their impious songs, 
the subjugation of France and the destruction of the 
National Assembly. Tell him that in his own palace 
his courtiers mingled their dances and revelries with 
the sound of that barbarous music, and that such was 
the prelude to the St. Bartholomew ! Tell him that 
his ancestor, Henry IV., whose memory is revered by 
the whole universe, caused provisions to be sent into 
the revolted city of Paris which he was besieging in 
person; but the ferocious advisers of Louis XVI. 
have intercepted and sent back the com which traders 
were bringing into his loyal and famishing capital !'* 

The intelligence of the King's arrival prevented the 
departure of the deputation, and his approach was 
greeted by the cheers of the whole Assembly; but 
Mirabeau, not to be won from his grave displeasure, 
exclaimed, " Wait imtil the Kang has made known to 
us his good intentions ; and let a mournful respect 
be the only greeting offered to the Monarch in this 
moment of sorrow. The people's silence is a lesson 
for kings!" 

Louis presented himself to the Assembly, foDowed 
by Monsieur and the Comte d'Artois, and in a few 
touching words addressed them, and sought to remove 
their distrust of his intentions. " Vous avez craint," 
said he; "eh bien! c'est moi qui me fie a vous!" 
This simple declaration elicited the most enthusiastic 
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plaudits from the whole Assembly. The deputies rose 
in a body, surrounded the Sovereign, and forming them- 
selves into an escort, accompanied him on foot back 
to the palace. Monsieur walked on the right of the 
King, the Comte d'Artois on the left. The household 
troops, drawn up on the Place d'Armes, participated 
in the general excitement; colours waved, bands 
played, and mingled cries of " Vive le Roi!" " Vive 
la Nation!" imparted to the scene the character of 
a national triumph. 

The Queen, on hearing the acclamations that 
greeted her husband's progress, stepped forth upon 
the great balcony of the palace, surrounded by the 
Comtesse de Provence, the Comtesse d'Artois, Ma- 
dame Elizabeth, and the King's aunts, Mesdames 
Victoire and Adelaide. She held the Dauphin in her 
arms, and Madame Royale, standing by her side, 
played caressingly with the flowing hair of the little 
Prince. The fair face of Marie Antoinette was bathed 
in tears, but they were tears of joy and thankfulness 
at this evidence of the love of the people for their 
King. While her eyes followed the procession, and 
her ears eagerly drank in the loyal cries that filled 
the air, the governor of the Comte d' Artois's children 
brought the Dukes of Angouleme and Berri into the 
balcony and placed them by the Queen, whose hand 
they sought to kiss; but Marie Antoinette, yielding 
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to the deep emotions called forth by the scene, ten- 
derly embraced them, and then held her infiEuit son 
towards them. The young Princes, with correspond- 
ing sensibility, pressed the Dauphin in their arms and 
covered him with kisses, while Madame Royale, 
fondly passing her head under her mother's arm, 
mingled her endearments with those of the princely 
boys. In the midst of this touching scene the King 
entered and joined the group upon the balcony : the 
family picture was then complete ; the acclamations of 
the people again burst forth, as from one voice — one 
heart ! And in that moment of renewed confidence 
Louis trusted that the love of his subjects was still 
his own ; — that the sounds that soothed his ear were 
the benedictions of a people grateful for the conces- 
sions he had made to them. 

That harmony, that confidence, were but of short 
dimition. The energetic manner in which the Parisian 
populace had marked their enmity to the Govern- 
ment, filled the Court party with terror, and decided 
the most unpopular members of it upon securing their 
personal safety by flight. The Comte d'Artois and 
the Polignac family — ^the Queen's dearest friends — 
emigrated by the light of the blazing ruins of the 
Bastille on the 16th of July; the Prince de C!onde 
followed; and those who remained lived in hourly 
dread of beholding the mob of Paris march upon 
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Versailles. The generosity of Marie Antoinette's 
nature asserted itself, on that occasion, in a remark- 
able manner. Dear as the Duchesse de Polignac was 
to her heart, and consolatory as it would have been for 
her, at a moment fraught with such fearful anxiety, 
to have retained near her person the confidential friend 
from whom no thought or action had ever been con- 
cealed, she was the first to counsel the Duchess's de- 
parture. She thought not of the painful void that 
would be left in her bosom by the absence of one so 
beloved — she thought only of placing her friend be- 
yond the reach of danger; and when Madame de 
Polignac for a moment hesitated to leave her royal 
mistress exposed to the perils that menaced, and 
which her fatal partiality for the PoUgnac clique had 
so largely assisted in calling into existence, the Queen, 
forgetful of self, commanded the Duchess to fiy the 
country. She was obeyed; the whole family suc- 
ceeded in effecting their escape, and the Marquise de 
Tourzel was nominated to the vacant post of Gou- 
vemante des Enfans de France. 

The King had been advised to show himself to the 
people of Paris, and notwithstanding the apprehen- 
sions of the Queen, who exerted all her infiuence to 
dissuade him from a step which, in that moment of 
excitement, appeared to her fraught with danger to 
Ms person, he decided upon going thither. He left 
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Versailles on the 17th, accompanied by two hundred 
deputies, and escorted as far as Sevres by the Grardes 
du Corps, who there awaited his return ; for it had 
been settled that Louis should fearlessly commit him- 
self to the sole protection of his turbulent people, the 
better to cement, by that show of confidence, the 
temporary reconciliation that had been eflFected be- 
tween him and them. At the gates of Paris, Bailly, 
who had succeeded the murdered Prevot des Mar- 
chands in the jurisdiction of the city, under the new 
denomination of Maire de PariSy received the King, 
and presented the keys of the city to him, accom- 
panied by a few words, in which, in alluding to the 
same keys having been presented to Henry IV., he 
said, " Ce bon roi avait conquis son peuple, c'est au- 
jourd'hui le peuple qui a reconquis son roi.'^ On 
entering the city, so recently the scene of anarchy and 
bloodshed, Louis found himself in the midst of an 
armed multitude, drawn up on either side of the 
streets in battalions and maintaining a stern silence ; 
and it was beneath a glittering canopy formed of their 
naked swords crossed over his head that he entered 
the Hotel de Ville, where he pronounced a simple and 
touching discourse, which had the effect of eliciting 
from the people some of those customary demonstra- 
tions of loyalty which had till that moment been with- 
held. The shouts of applause that burst forth ap- 
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peared to relieve the saddened heart of the King ; but 
he did not regain his wonted serenity until he had 
quitted Paris, where his authority had been so fear- 
fully braved, and found himself once more under the 
safeguard of his faithful Gardes du Corps. Marie 
Antoinette hailed the return of Louis with an emotion 
which showed how deep had been her apprehensions 
for his safety ; throwing herself upon his breast, she 
clung to him as though he had been restored to her 
from the grasp of death. 

The next steps taken were the recall of Necker and 
the dismissal of the unpopular ministry. The King's 
personal friend, the Due de Liancourt, was elected 
President of the National Assembly ; and the De- 
puties of the privileged classes, who, although they 
had appeared in the Assembly, had up to that mo- 
ment held aloof from participating in any of its mea- 
sures, came forward and voted with the rest; and 
thus a fusion of the three orders was at last accom- 
pUshed. 

In Paris an idea had gained ground that the King 
meditated removing with his Court to Metz in Lor- 
raine, from which stronghold a policy of re-action 
Would be attempted by him. The people, irritated by 
this report, and exasperated to frenzy by the misery 
consequent upon the scarcity of bread, determined to 
anticipate such a measure by compelling the Sovereign 
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to fix his residence in Paris, where the presence of the 
Court would conduce to the prosperity of the capital, 
and the person of the King be under the immediate 
keeping of the citizens. 

The popular indignation was augmented by the ex- 
aggerated accounts circulated of a repast given on the 
2nd of October, by the Gardes du Corps to the Regi- 
ment de Flandre at Versailles, where the nation was 
represented as having been insulted, the national 
cockade trodden under foot, and ultra-loyalist decla- 
rations uttered, subversive of the constitutional mea- 
8iu*es so lately adopted. The King and Queen were 
{iccused of having sanctioned those injudicious demon- 
Ktrations by appearing towards the end of the banquet 
among the guests, by whorq^ they were carried in tri- 
umph back to their apartments : and less would have 
b(}(;n sufficient at that moment to raise the passions of 
th(j people to fever-height. 

On the 5th of October, the mob, headed by the 
potHHardeH of Paris, after attempting ineffectually to 
H(!t fire to the Hotel de Ville, sounded the tocsin and 
rainrd \\\i\ faubourgs. Innumerable hordes of men 
iukI worrK^n, armed with pikes, hatchets, and blud- 
K^ofiH, atid dragging with them several pieces of 
c-iuifioti, took tlio road to Versailles. Others sur- 
rnuiiilnd tlir National Guards called out to repress the 
inNurri^clinn, and (mdoavoured to compel them to ac- 
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company them ; but their commandant, the Marquis 
de Lafayette, possessed sufficient influence over the 
body to prevent them from. making common cause 
with the insurgents. Later in the day, when it be- 
came evident from the armed bands who continued to 
pour forth in that direction that the insurrection had 
been transported to Versailles, the commune ordered 
the Parisian National Guard to repair thither, and 
they immediately set forth, headed by Lafayette, who, 
on the road, caused his army to halt, in order to swear 
fidelity to their Sovereign. 

At Versailles preparations were made to receive the 
mob. The Regiment de Flandre, a regiment of dra- 
goons, the Swiss Guards, and the National Guards 
of Versailles, were drawn up in battle array before the 
palace. The King held a council, where the question 
agitated was, whether he should absent himself from 
Versailles or not ; which, after several hours' discus- 
sion, was decided by His Majesty declaring that he 
would not abandon his post, in order that he might 
not afford a pretext for the Duke of Orleans to seize 
upon the vacant place. It was deemed prudent that 
the Queen and her children should be removed from 
a scene where so much peril impended ; and notwith- 
standing the courageous protestation of Marie Antoi- 
nette, that nothing should induce her to separate her- 
self from her husband, the carriages were ordered to 
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be in readiness to take them from Versailles ; but the 
moment they appeared, the mob seized upon them, 
declaring that not a single member of the royal family 
should escape. 

At midnight the National Guard of Paris arrived 
at VersaiUes, and the Marquis Lafayette inamediately 
hastened to the King, and, with every demonstration 
of grief and respect, assured him of his own devotion 
and that of the army under his conunand, and be- 
sought that the guard of the palace might be entrusted 
to him for that night. But other arrangements had 
previously been entered into; and so many counter 
orders were subsequently given, that, in the confusion 
arising from them, some of the accessible parts of the 
chateau were left undefended. The outposts only 
were occupied by Lafayette's troops ; the palace itself 
was guarded by the Regiment de Flandre, the Swiss 
Guards, and the Garde du Corps. These precautions 
appeared to have tranquillized the King's mind, and 
he retired to rest. 

The people, scattered here and there about the town, 
appeared, for the time being, to be appeased ; and the 
Marquis de Lafayette, who had, notwithstanding the 
fatigues of the preceding day, remained up the whole 
night superintending the measures to be taken for 
defending the Hotel des Gardes du Corps, believing 
towards five o'clock in the morning that all was calm, 
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threw himself upon a couch to recruit his exhausted 
strength by a short repose : but scarcely had he closed 
his eyes, ere an alarm was given that the mob were 
again afoot and approaching the palace. 

Lafayette hurried to the spot. All was in tumult. 
A Garde du Corps had fired upon the people from one 
of the palace windows, and in an instant the armed 
brigands rushed forward, effected an entrance through 
one of the gates which had been left unguarded, as- 
cended a staircase, and penetrated into the royal apart- 
ments. Two faithful Gardes du Corps endeavoured 
to check their progress, and disputed gallantly inch by 
inch the ground gained by the assailants, retreating 
from door to door until within sight of the entrance 
to the Queen's bedchamber, when one of them, in 
order to warn the royal occupant, cried out, " Save the 
Queen ! " The warning voice was heard within ; for 
while the generous defenders of Marie Antoinette suf- 
fered themselves to be hacked to pieces at her door 
that they might afford her time to fly, she effected her 
escape by a back corridor, and sought for refuge in 
her husband's apartment. Trembling, breathless, 
gasping from indignation more than from terror, the 
proud daughter of Maria Theresa, driven from her 
couch by the lowest rabble of Paris, precipitated her- 
self into the King's chamber. " Where are my chil- 
dren ? " was the first cry that burst from the mother's 
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besit, when she found thai her husband was safe ; and 
iistening onlv to the diftatfs of matemal kvve, r^aid- 
less c( danger to hersdC she hastened to the apart- 
ment of Madame RoTale, where she found assembled 
all the attendants attached to the suite ot the royal 
children, and ordered that the Dauphin and his sister 
should at once be removed to the Eang's i^nitment 
The young Princess, enveloped in the ooveii^ of her 
lied, was carried by one of the valets-de-chamhre to 
her fEither's room; the Dauphin fcJlowed; and the 
whole fEunily, surrounded by their trembling atten- 
dants, assembled there to await the result of that 
fearful reveillee. 

In the meantime the infuriated mob, finding the 
Queen's bed deserted, attempted to follow in the di- 
rection in which she had fled ; but a reinforcement of 
Gardes du Corps had already hurried to the spot, and 
effectually cut off their pursuit. The multitude that 
surrounded the palace vociferously demanded that the 
King should at once proceed to Paris. A council was 
held, in which it was decided that the royal family 
should yield to the wishes of the people; and frag- 
ments of paper, upon which that decision had been 
written, were thrown out of the windows, in order to 
disseminate the intelligence more quickly. Loud ac- 
C/laniations followed the announcement ; the King was 
(tailed for, and appeared upon the balcony, where he 
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was greeted by hearty cries of " Vive le Roi !" Then 
the Queen was required to show herself; but the call 
was accompanied by threatening gesticulations and 
expressions full of insult and menace. 

The soul of Marie Antoinette, although it recoiled 
from those brutal revilings, was not to be daunted by 
them : taking the Dauphin in her arms, and holding 
Madame Royale by the hand, she stepped forth unhe- 
sitatingly upon the balcony. " Point d'enfans !" arose 
in one universal cry from below. The Queen tiu*ned 
back, deposited her children in the hands of their at- 
tendants, and notwithstanding the entreaties of the 
persons around her, who apprehended that the prohi- 
bition to appear with the Dauphin and his sister boded 
some deed of violence to her person, she appeared 
once more upon the balcony — and alone. Pale, but 
unshrinking, her eyes raised to heaven, her hands 
folded upon her bosom, she stood there proudly calm, 
exposed to the execrations of the rabble, indignant 
sorrow stamped upon her queenly brow. Her noble 
bearing, her commanding beauty, her courage perhaps 
xnore than all, touched the hearts of the impressionable 
people before her, and turned the tide of popular 
feeling in her favour ; and when Lafayette, the idol of 
the multitude, placed himself beside his Queen, and, 
l)ending in reverential homage, imprinted a kiss upon 
W hand, their enthusiasm knew no bounds, and burst 
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forth in reiterated cries of "Vive la Beine! — Vive 
Lafayette ! " 

A very few hours afterwards, Louis XVL and his 
family quitted Versailles to return to it no more. The 
horrors, the humiliations of that compulsory march to , 
Paris — ^in which the royal carriage, constrained to pro- 
ceed at a foot-pace in order that it might not outstrip 
the mob, was preceded by the bleeding heads of the 
faithful Gardes du Corps who had perished defending 
the Queen, carried upon pikes by their murderers, and 
surrounded by the ferocious rabble who had arrogated 
to themselves the right to dictate terms to their Sove- 
reign — are too well known to be dwelt upon here. 
Louis arrived in his capital not of his free will — ^not 
as a monarch, but as a hostage — a prisoner ! He was 
received at the Hotel de Ville by the new Mayor, 
Bailly ; and yielding to the stem necessity of the mo- 
ment, the King's words belied his countenance and 
the feelings of his heart. " I return with confidence," 
said he, " into the bosom of my good people of Paris." 
The Mayor repeated the words to those who had been 
too far removed from the King's person to catch them 
from the royal lips, but, whether from accident or in- 
tention, he omitted the expression " with confidence." 
The Queen, whose presence of mind never abandoned 
her, hastened to correct the error : " Add, ' with confi- 
dence,'" said she, impressively; and the words, thus 
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reiterated, produced a stronger effect than if Bailly 
had at first repeated them faithftdly. 

After their reception at the Hotel de Ville, the 
royal family repaired to the Tuilleries, which had not 
been inhabited for upwards of a century, and where 
no preparations had been made for the arrival of the 
Comi;. The guard of the palace was confided to the 
National Guards, who were held responsible for the 
person of the King; and thus Louis XVI . became 
virtually a prisoner in the hands of his people. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE TUILLERIES AND VAEENNES. 

Amidst the grief and anxiety entailed upon the King 
and Queen by the menacing aspect of the political 
horizon, there was that within their domestic circle 
which compensated for all other ills ; and in the cahn 
and pure delights of their private life, the storm that 
raged without, and beset their public career with so 
many perils, was almost forgotten. Never were pa- 
rents more blessed in their offspring than Louis XVI. 
and Marie Antoinette. Never did flowers of fairer 
promise spring up beneath the shadow of the throne, 
than the Dauphin and his sister ! Royal lilies ! des- 
tined, alas ! to be uprooted from their gorgeous par- 
terre ; — ^the one, cast upon a dunghill to perish ; the 
other, bhghted in the bud and transplanted to an un- 
genial soil, where the cutting winds of adversity, the 
pinching cold of untimely sorrow, seared its young 
leaves and dimmed the glory of its white opening 
blossoms. 
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After the arrival of the Court at the Tuilleries, 
nothing could exceed the tenderness and submission 
evinced by Madame Royale for her parents ; it was as 
though some mysterious revelation of evil to come had 
shed its sad Ught upon her young mind, and made 
her instinctively feel that soon, very soon, the devoted 
and dutiful affection of their children would, out of 
all the treasures they once possessed, be the only bless- 
ing left to Louis and Marie Antoinette. Her appli- 
cation to her studies redoubled, her judgement ap- 
peared to have ripened, her character gave the happiest 
promise of early excellence, her only thought was how 
she might most effectually contribute to their happi- 
ness. In her mind and person appeared to be blended 
the various characteristics of her family — the piety 
and single-heartedness of Louis XVL, the courage 
and dignity of Marie Antoinette, the placid gravity 
and unselfishness of Madame Elizabeth. Habits of 
self-denial, as well as of benevolence, had early been 
instilled into her by the Queen. It is easy to be 
generous out of superfluity, and no one could better 
discriminate between that description of generosity 
and the only one that really possesses merit — the gene- 
rosity that imposes the privation of something desi- 
rable to ourselves in order that we may minister to 
the necessity of another — than Marie Antoinette. One 
or two years previous to the period of which we are 
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treating, daring the severe winter which caused such 
misery and suffering to the poor of Paris, she caoiBed 
her children to exercise an abnegation of self rardy 
exacted from the children of kings : she placed temp- 
tation before their eyes, and required that they should 
resist it in order to minister to the sufferings of the 
people. 

It was the usual custom, that on New Year's Eve, 
a quantity of children's playthings of all sorts, and 
every description of newly-invented toy, should be 
brought from Paris to Versailles, and ranged in the 
Queen's dressing-room preparatory to the distribution 
of etrennes to the royal children on New Year's Day. 
Accordingly, on the occasion in question, Marie Antoi- 
nette, taking her children by the hand, proceeded to 
the apartment where so many ingeniously contrived 
futilities were set forth in tempting array, and after 
making them examine and admire one after another 
the mechanical dolls that could walk and talk, the 
birds that fluttered out of bonbonnieres, sang their 
songs and fluttered back again, the TnAnages^ the 
Noah's arks, etc., which covered all the tables, until 
their eyes sparkled with expectation, she told them 
that it had been her intention to have given them, as 
on former occasions, their choice of the beautiful things 
before them for their etrennes, but that this year they 
must only look at them ; for the severity of the season 
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and the scarcity of food having reduced numbers of 
poor families to starvation, she could not reconcile it 
to her conscience to expend upon futihties the money 
that would enable so many wretched paupers to sub- 
sist during the winter ; that she had therefore decided 
upon devoting to the purchase of warm clothing, food, 
and firing, the sum which in preceding years had 
been spent on toys ; but that, as some gratification was 
due to her children, she had reserved for them the very 
great one of distributing those charities among the 
suffering poor. And then, in order to show them that 
the practice of generosity should never render us un- 
mindful of that of justice, the Queen ordered that a 
gratuity of fifty louis should be presented to the owner 
of the toys, to idemnify him for his disappointment in 
having sold nothing, and for the expenses he had in- 
curred in the transport of his marchandue to Versailles. 

Madame Royale never forgot that lesson. It ele- 
vated her mind, and enabled her on another occasion 
not merely to acquiesce cheerfully in the decision of 
her parents, but to contemplate the sacrifice of an 
object of luxury as an actual enjojnnent. 

It was in the spring after the removal of the royal 
£eanily to Paris, that the ceremony of Madame Royale's 
** premiere communion " took place. It is a solemn 
epoch in the life of a young Catholic, that first com- 
munion, and, like our Protestant confirmation, requires 
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serious preparation. Marie Antoinette, although not 
habitually devout, required that her children should be 
brought up in the strictest religious principles and 
practices. Nothing therefore was omitted by her that 
could more deeply impress her daughter with the so- 
lemnity of the act she was about to perform. Early 
on the morning of the 8th of April, 1790, the young 
Princess, "clad in robes of virgin white," was con- 
ducted by her mother into the King's chamber, and 
desired by her to kneel at her father's feet and ask for 
his blessing. She obeyed ; and the King having, with 
deep emotion, laid his hand upon the fair young head 
of his chUd and blessed her, raised her up and spoke 
to her in the following terms :— 

" It is from the bottom of my heart, my child, that 
I bless you, and that I implore Heaven to give you 
grace properly to appreciate the important act you 
are about to perform. Innocent and pure as your 
heart is in the sight of God, your prayers ought to 
be acceptable to Him. Offer them up to Him for 
your mother and for me. Implore Him to endue 
me with grace sufficient to enable me to secure the 
happiness of the people over whom I have been called 
to reign, and whom I ought to look upon as my 
children. Supplicate Him to deign to preserve in 
this kingdom the purity of religion ; and remember, 
my child, that in that holy religion is to be found 
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the only source of true happiness, our only support 
in the adversities of life. Do not beUeve that you 
will be exempt irom them. You are very young, and 
yet you have already beheld your father heavily 
afflicted more than once. You know not, my child, 
to what you may be destined by Providence, — ^whether 
you wiU remain in this kingdom, or whether you may 
go to inhabit another. But into whatever place the 
hand of Grod may lead you, remember that you are 
called upon to edify by your example, to do good 
whenever an opportunity occurs, and, above all, to 
succour the imfortunate to the uttermost extent of 
your power. God has only placed us in the high 
station in which we are born that we may labour for 
their well-being and console them in their sufferings. 
Go therefore to the altar of the All-merciftd God, 
your Heavenly Father, and conjure Him to sanctify in 
your heart these tender admonitions of your earthly 
parent." 

There was something prophetic in these admirable 
words of the unfortunate Louis : it was as though 
he foresaw the reverses of fortune, the afflictions of 
the heart, to which his beloved child was to be ex- 
posed, and that he already felt that the day ap- 
proached when all earthly support would fail her, 
and when she must look to God alone as her protector 
and her comforter. And then, as though he foresaw, 
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too, that the brilliant accessories of royalty and the 
vanities of life would soon cease to be compatible 
with the destiny that was in store for her, he called 
upon her to relinquish the privilege which by long 
established custom had belonged to the daughters of 
the Kings of France, namely, that of receiving a 
splendid parure of diamonds on the day of their 
" premiere communion.'* " I know you to be so rea- 
sonable, my child,'' he said, " that I cannot believe you 
would attach any value to the vain adornment of your 
person at a moment when you ought to be whoDy 
occupied in adorning your heart and rendering it a 
fit sanctuary for the Divinity. Besides, the public 
misery is at present so overwhelming, and the desti- 
tution of the poor so complete, that I feel convinced 
you will not hesitate for a moment between the satis- 
faction of wearing jewels, or the far greater one which 
I suggest to you of giving bread to the hungry. I have 
therefore decided that the simi which should have 
been expended upon your diamonds shall be devoted 
to the relief of the indigent." 

And young as she was (for Madame Royale was 
then only eleven-and-a-half), she adopted her father's 
suggestion with unalloyed satisfaction, and rose from 
her knees, her fair brow beaming with purer lustre than 
that which all the diamonds of Golconda could have be- 
stowed, rejoicing that it was given to her to mark the 
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most solemn day of her life by a sacrifice acceptable 
to her father and to her God. 

But time wore on, and every day brought with it 
some new suffering, some fresh mortification to the 
royal family. In the midst of the gathering storm 
the National Assembly laboured to achieve the con- 
stitutional act which they beUeved would enable them 
safely to pilot the vessel of the State through the 
angry billows which threatened to enguK it. But 
Louis XVI.'s usual hesitation and temporizations 
retarded the work, and exhausted the patience of the 
Deputies. The King, unable to extricate himself 
from the engagements he had made to give the 
country a constitution, yet fearing that the one in 
preparation would leave too Uttle in his own power as 
Pouvoir JEwecutify and conscientiously beUeving that 
it would be impossible for him to proceed with such a 
one, determined upon flight, with all his family. His 
intention was not to quit France, but to gain a frontier 
fortress, from whence, backed by his army and 
em^dpated from the terror of a P«»i«, mob, he 
might freely dictate terms to the Assemblee Nationale. 
But although he ever strenuously disclaimed all idea 
of abandoning his country, it is only natural to sup- 
pose that the facility of crossing the frontier and 
finding himself and his family on a friendly territory 
beyond the reach of violence from his own people, 
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had not been overlooked by him in the choice he 
ultimately made of Montmedy as a retreat. 

It was not without the most painful struggle that 
Louis made up his mind to fly. For eight months he 
had vibrated between the peril of remaining where 
he was, and the perhaps still greater peril of attempt- 
ing to escape and failing. But each day the position 
of the royal family became more intolerable. Aban- 
doned by their friends (for almost all of those whom 
they had best loved had emigrated), prisoners in the 
Tuilleries, and not even permitted to change that 
sejour for St. Cloud, every noise that they heard ap- 
peared to them the precursor of another insurrection. 
The Queen could not even approach an open window 
without being insulted by the groups of people 
stationed beneath. No wonder, then, that she should 
have thrown all the weight of her opinion in favour 
of evasion. The journey which terminated so fatally 
at Varennes, was therefore organized, and the 20th 
of June, 1791, fixed upon for its conunencement. 

Madame Royale afterwards wrote an itinerary of 
the flight, the simplicity and truthfulness of which 
render it the most interesting relation that exists of 
that deplorable event ; we shall not, therefore, apolo- 
gize for quoting the Princess's words, but proceed to 
give them textually : — 

" During the whole of the 20th of June my father 
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and mother appeared to me to be extremely agitated 
and much occupied, without my being aware of any 
reason for their being so. After dinner they sent my 
brother and myself into another room, and shut them- 
selves up alone with my aunt. I have since learned 
that it was only then that they informed my aunt 
of their intention to fly. At five o'clock my mother 
went with my brother and myself, Madame de Maille, 
her lady in waiting, and Madame de Sancy, under- 
govemess to my brother, to walk in the gardens of 
Tivoli at the end of the Chaussee d'Antin. 

" During the walk, my mother took me aside, and 
told me that I must not be uneasy at anything that 
might occur ; that we should never be separated for 
any length of time, and should soon come together 
again. My comprehension was so dull that I could 
not make out what she meant ; she embraced me and 
said that if those ladies should ask me why I was so 
agitated, I must reply that she had been reprimanding 
me and that I Jiad been setting myself right with her. 
We returned home at seven o'clock, and I retired to 
my room very sad, and not knowing what my mother 
could possibly mean. 

" I remained alone, for my mother had persuaded 
Madame de Makau to go to the Visitation, whither 
she often went; and she had sent my young com- 
panion, Ernestine, to the country. She had ordered 
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me to dismiss all my servants and to retain only one 
female attendant near me, mider the pretext of being 
indisposed. Scarcely was I in bed when my mother 
came and fomid us alone together ; she told me aad 
my attendant (who was Madame Brunyer) that we 
must inunediately leave Paris, and that we were to 
arrange accordingly ; that she should wish Madame 
Brunyer to accompany us, but that, nevertheless, as 
she was married, she would not ask it of h^. Madan^ 
Brunyer repUed, that my mother did quite right to 
go away, for that she had too long been unhi^y, 
and that for her own part she would willingly quit her 
husband and follow us wherever we might chob^ 
My mother was much affected by this, proof of attach- 
ment. She went down to her own apartment, and 
said good-night to Monsieur and Madame, who had 
come as usual to sup with my father. Monsieur was 
aware of the journey. On retiring that evenilig te 
the Luxemboui^, he went to bed, but immediately got 
up again, and set off with Monsieur d'Avary, a young 
friend who extricated him firom all the perils of the 
undertaking, and who is still with him. As for 
Madame, she knew nothing of the journey; it was 
bttly after she had retired to bed that Madame Gkmr- 
l)ilUon, who was her iectrice, came and told her that 
«ho was charged by the Queen and by Monsieur to 
iH)nd\ict Iter out of the kingdom. Monsieur and 
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Madame met at a post-town, where they feigned not 
to know one another, and subsequently they reached 
Brussek in safety. 

" My brother had also been awakened by my 
mother, and conveyed by Madame de Tourzel into 
the Queen's entresol. I joined him there, and we 
found waiting for us a Garde du Corps named Mon- 
sieur de Maldon, who was to see us off. My mother 
came several times to superintend the preparation; 
my brother was dressed in girl's clothes, and looked 
charming in them. He was so overcome with sleep 
that he scarcely knew what was passing. I asked 
him if he were aware of what we were going to do ? 
And he repUed, that he thought we were ffoing to act a 
play^ as we were disguised, 

" At half-past ten all was in readiness, and my 
mother herself conducted Madame de Tourzel and my 
brother and me to the carriage. Monsieur de Ferzen 
was on the box, disguised as a coachman. In order 
to avert suspicion, he drove us for a time about 
the streets of Paris, and at last brought us back 
to the Petit Carrousel, which is close to the Tuil- 
leries. My brother was laid in the bottom of the 
carriage, hidden beneath Madame de Tourzel's gown. 
We saw Monsieur de Lafayette pass by, return- 
ing from his evening audience of my father; and 
there we w^ted for at least an hour without knowing 
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what was going on ; never did hour appear so long 
to me! 

" Madame de Tourzel was to travel under the name 
of Baroness de Korff; my mother was to represent 
the governess of her children, and was to be called 
Madame Rucher ; my father waa to pass for the valet- 
de-chambre, Durand ; and my aunt Elizabeth as the 
demoiselle de compagnie ; and my brother and I were 
to pass as the two daughters of Madame de Korff, 
under the names of AmeUe and Aglae. At last, after 
an hour's delay, I saw a female form ghding stealthily 
around the carriage, and I began to fear that we were 
discovered ; but my confidence was restored in a mo- 
ment by seeing the coachman open the carriage-door 
and hand in my aunt. She had fled alone with one 
of her servants. In getting in she trod upon my 
brother, who was lying at the bottom of the carriage, 
and he had the courage not to cry out. 

" She assured us that everything was quite quiet in 
the palace, and that my father and mother would 
soon join us. Accordingly, in a very few moments 
my father appeared, and immediately afterwards my 
mother, with the Garde du Corps who was to accom- 
pany us. 

*' We set oflF, and reached the barrier in safety. The 
traveUing carriage that was to convey us to our desti- 
nation was to be stationed there, but Monsieur de 
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Ferzen did not know where to find it. We were 
compelled to wait a long time, and my father was 
even obliged to get out and assist in looking for it, 
which occasioned us the greatest uneasiness. But at 
last it was discovered by Monsieur de Perzen : we lost 
not a moment in getting into it, and Monsieur de 
Ferzen, bidding adieu to my father and mother, dis- 
appeared. The three Gardes du Corps who ac- 
companied us were Monsieur de Maldon, Monsieur 
Dumoutier, and Monsieur de Valory. The last acted 
as courier, the other two as servants, one on horseback 
and the other on the seat of the carriage. Their 
names also had been changed: the first was called 
Saintjean, the second Melchior, and the third Fran- 
cois. Two femmes-de-chambre, who had been sent 
on before us, rejoined us at Bondy : they travelled in 
a cabriolet. Soon after we set off, dayhght began 
to appear. Nothing of consequence passed in the 
morning, except that about ten leagues from Paris we 
perceived a man on horseback following our carriage. 
At Etoges we fancied that we were recognized. In 
passing through the town of Chalons-sur-Mame there 
was no doubt that we were known, for many persons 
thanked Grod that they had seen the Eang, and 
addressed prayers to Heaven for his safety and escape. 
It had been arranged, that at the post after Chalons- 
sur-Mame we should find an escort of cavalry to 
accompany us to Montmedy, but when we got there 
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nothing of the sort was to be seen; we waited in 
vain for the escort until eight o'clock in the evening, 
and then proceeded to Clermont, where we saw troops 
indeed, but all the inhabitants of the village were in 
a state of revolt, and would not allow them to mount 
their horses. An officer recognized my fattier, drew 
near to the carriage, and told him in a low voice that 
he was betrayed. We also saw Monsieur Charles de 
Damas there, but he could do nothing for us. 

" We continued our journey ; night had closed in, 
and, notwithstanding the agitation and anxiety we w^e 
in, every one of us fell asleep in the carriage. We were 
awakened by a violent jolt, and at the same time one 
of the postilions came and told us that they did not 
know what had become of the courier who preceded 
the carriage. Our terror can scarcely be imagined, 
for we inunediately supposed that he must have been 
recognized and arrested. We found that we were at 
the entrance of the village of Varennes, which consists 
of a little more than a hundred houses. There is no 
post in that place, and, in general, persons who require 
post-horses send for them from the next station. This 
had been done for us, but the horses were waiting for 
us at the other side of the river (as we afterwards as- 
certained), and none of our people knew where to find 
them. In this dilemma we wished to proceed with 
the same horses, but the postilions objected, on the 
ground of their being too fatigued to go further. 
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There was therefore no means of getting on. At last 
the courier appeared, and brought with him a man 
whom he supposed to be in our secret ; but that man, 
I beheve, was a spy of Lafayette's. He came to speak 
with us in his night-cap and dressing-gown, threw 
himself almost entirely into the carriage, and said he 
knew a secret, but would not tell what it was. Ma- 
dame de Tourzel asked him if he knew Madame de 
Korff ; he replied that he did not, and nothing more 
could be extracted from him. I have never since seen 
that man. 

"At last, after many persuasions, the postiUons 
were induced to proceed to the spot where the courier 
assured us that horses were waiting for us ; but they 
would not go out of a foot's pace. We had scarcely 
got into the village, when we heard cries of 'Stop, 
stop,' uttered in the most alarming manner. The 
postilions were dragged from their horses, and in a 
moment the carriage was surrounded by an armed 
mob, some of whom had Kghted candles in their hands. 
They asked us who we were ; and our answer was, 
Madame de Korff and her family. They took the 
lights, held them before my father's face, and then 
told as that we must alight. We refused, saying that 
we were merely travellers, and must go on. They re- 
peated their orders that we should alight, or that 
they would kill us all ; and at the same moment every 
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gun was levelled at the carriage. We therefore got 
out, and while we were crossing the street we saw six 
mounted dragoons pass by ; unfortunately there was 
no officer with them ; for if there had been, six deter- 
mined men, under proper conmiand, might easily have 
dispersed the mob, and have saved the King." 

Thus far goes the recital of Madame Royale. 
Touching in its simphcity and absence of complaint, 
and clear as it is concise, it is, from the very circum- 
stance of its authorship, doubtless the most interesting 
account on record of the disastrous expedition to 
Varennes; but the young Princess only described 
what she saw or was aware of at the timey and conse- 
quently many circumstances that conduced to the cata- 
strophe were omitted by her. Thiers and-Lamartine 
have each of them given the most minute and graphic 
details of the King s arrest, and their admirable pages 
have supphed us with whatever incidents were wanting 
in the narrative of Madame Royale. 

The flight of Louis XVI. and his family had been 
organized for some months previously, with the advice 
and assistance of the Marquis de Bouille, whose mili- 
tary command comprised all the troops stationed in 
Lorraine, Alsace, Franche Comte, and Champagne^ and 
extended from the Swiss frontier to the river Sambre. 
The army imder his orders amoimted to ninety bat- 
talions of infantry, and a hundred and four squadrons 
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of cavalry ; but out of that number the General could 
only place confidence in twenty battahons of German 
soldiers, and a few regiments of horse ; the remainder 
had been tampered with, and were already so com- 
pletely revolutionized as not to be depended upon. 

But out of the loyal troops just specified, Monsieur 
de Bouille had settled that the defenders of the King 
should be chosen ; and that as soon as the day for the 
departure of the royal family from Paris had been 
fixed, a train of sixteen pieces of artillery should pro- 
ceed to Montmedy ; the regiment " Royal Allemand '' 
occupy Stenay; a troop of hussars. Dun; another 
troop, Varennes ; and that two squadrons of dragoons, 
under the conunand of Comte Charles de Damas, 
should enter Clermont on the very day the King was 
to pass through it. Besides which, Monsieur de Damas 
had orders to send fi'om thence a detachment to Sainte- 
Menehould, and fifty men fi^om the hussars stationed at 
Varennes were also to be sent to Port Sommevelle, 
between Chalons-sur-Mame and Sainte-Menehould, 
under the pretext of ensuring the safe transport of a 
large quantity of specie which was being sent from 
Paris for the pay of the troops. By this combination, 
no sooner should the King's carriage have passed 
through Chalons-sur-Mame than the fugitives would 
have found faithful escorts stationed at every relay. 
The commanding officer of each detachment had orders 
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to approach the carriage-door while the horses were 
changing, and to receive whatever commands the Bang 
might choose to give. If it should suit His Majesty 
to pursue his journey incoffnito, those officers were to 
restrict their services to the removal of every impedi- 
ment that might retard his progress, and then to fall 
back and follow his carriage at a distance. If» on the 
contrary, the King should deem it advisable to be 
openly escorted, they were to mount and to accompany 
the travellers. 

Nothing could be more judicious than this combi- 
nation. A trifle deranged it, and involved with it the 
destruction of the unfortunate monarch. The Eang 
had written to the Marquis de Bouille in the end of 
May, telling him that on the 19th of June, at mid- 
night, he and his fomily would conunence their stolen 
march \ every tbing was, in consequence, prepared by 
Monsieur de Bouille to meet that arrangement; and 
as the time for action approached, he quitted Mats 
(his seat (tf government), professedly to make a tour 
of inspection, but, in reality, to draw nearer to Mont- 
medy. He was at Longwy on the 15th c^ June, when 
a letter firom the King reached him, saying that the 
departure di the royal femify was unayoidahly post- 
poned for twenty-four hours, by the necessity of con- 
ceahng thmr prefiaratioiis finHu one of the Qne^i's 
waiting-wcaai^ whom they suspected as capable of 
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denouncing them, and whose period of service termi. 
nated only on the 19th. 

This delay was fatal. It necessitated counter-orders, 
which produced inevitable confusion; and although 
Monsieur de Bouille exerted himself incredibly to 
prevent any ill consequences ensuing to the royal 
family, they, as has been stated, nowhere foimd the 
escorts upon which they had depended. At Pont 
Sommevelle, where they counted upon first finding 
devoted armed defenders, no military were to be seen, 
nor were any signs of them to be discovered between 
that town and Sainte-Menehould. On reaching the 
latter place, the King, uneasy at the absence of the 
expected escorts, put his head out of the carriage- 
window, and took an §inxious survey of the persons 
assembled before the post-house, to ascertain whether 
some faithful emissary, whose presence would be inti- 
mated by a significant glance, was stationed there to 
account for the alarming non-appearance of the troops. 
That natural, but most imprudent movement, occa- 
sioned the perdition of the King. It enabled a fanatic 
patriot, the son of the postmaster, Drouet, to recog- 
nize Louis XVI. from his likeness to the effigies upon 
the coins of the realm ; and the discovery was followed 
by an immediate determination to declare his suspi- 
cions and cause his sovereign to be arrested. 

But as at the moment in which that fatal light burst 
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upon Drouet, the carriages, having changed horses, 
were once more on the move, he did not venture alone 
and unaided to prevent their departure. He adopted 
a surer and more treacherous means of circumventing 
his victim ; and saddling one of his father's swiftest 
horses, he gallopped off to Varennes across the fields 
by a bridle-path, which considerably shortened the 
distance that separated that place from Sainte-Mene- 
hould by the high road. Thus he gained time upon 
the unfortunate travellers, and succeeded in denouncing 
them to the authorities of Varennes before they reached 
that place. 

Meanwhile, the royal family, unconscious of what 
was awaiting them, arrived at Varennes at half-past 
eleven at night. The fatigue of the journey had over- 
come the anxiety and apprehension of their minds, 
and plunged them all into deepest slumber ; from that 
blessed state of temporary forgetfulness they were 
aroused by a violent concussion. The carriage had 
struck against a cart which had been overturned across 
the road purposely to arrest its progress, and thus had 
come to a sudden stop. In a moment it was sur- 
rounded by several armed men, headed by Drouet, who, 
seizing the horses by the head, commanded the travel- 
lers to alight and proceed to the Municipality, in order 
to have their passports verified. The two Gardes du 
Corps who were on the seat would fain have opposed 
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violence to violence, and have forced the carriage 
through the group that surrounded it ; but the King 
forbade them to strike a blow; and yielding to his 
commands, they suffered the horses' heads to be turned 
roimd, and the carriage conducted to the munici- 
pality. 

The person who officiated there as Procureur Syndic 
of the commune of Varennes was a grocer of the 
name of Sausse, and to his house the unfortunate 
fugitives were taken, to have their passports examined 
and the suspicions of Drouet proved. The King at first 
boldly denied his rank ; but his countenance and that 
of the Queen (rendered familiar to all by the prints 
and engravings in circulation) betrayed their identity ; 
and further denegation becoming useless, he was 
forced to admit the truth. Then commenced a scene 
calculated to have softened the sternest hearts, had 
the persons into whose hands the royal family of 
Prance had fallen possessed any hearts ; but an ex- 
aggerated sense of duty to the country usurped the 
place of more humane sentiments, and they remained 
inexorable to the supplications of their Sovereigns. 
The King, taking the hands of Sausse in his own, 
exclaimed : " Yes, I am your King, and I confide my 
own fate and that of my wife, my sister, and my 
children to your fidelity ! Our lives, the destinies of 
the state, the peace of the kingdom, the safety even 
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ti thf: ^MOtKjackm. wpt m vov kmdb! Do not pro- 
\*M ^Msr dftftfrture : I an boC 4viK fo a i uii: ^ land, 
f «#fi ijriC g>wig to qidl HIT rxmstrj ; I aia pjiog into 
tfa#r fnidbt of a pait of my amnr, m a Fkendi town, 
tlitrf: Uj TtcfAifT that libeitT of miiA die fiMlkiiiS 
ftftfjfpU: f4 Pam have de^MTTed me, and to treat fioni 
thf^ia^ with the National Assemhhr, whidi, like 
rriViiel^ is held imder subjectiaD and temr br tlie 
pr^fHilace. I am not gcMng to destror, but to didfca 
mul guarantee «the Constitnticm ; if tou detain me 
iM^ri^ all in over with me, and with France too, pohiqps. 
Am a man, a husband, a father, a citiien, I adyme 
you ! HuffcT us to proceed : in an hoar we shall he 
Hny(u\f and France wiU be saved with ns? And if 
inJ<'/4^<l you still retain in your hearts that fidehty 
wliirji your words profess for him who was your 
mmUtr, ris your King I command you* !" 

Hut in vain. While the King endeavoured to 
MofU^n ihi) municipal authorities, Marie Antoinette, in 
an agony of emotion, was seated in the grocer's shop 
iM^iwiHUi two pilcJH of goods, her weeping daughter 
hanging upon hvr nock, the little Dauphin half-asleep 
lying iwrmn lu^r kmu^s. With the instinctive quick- 
nr<NN of woman nIio had at once perceived that Sausse 
WHN unclear tlui dominion of his wife, whose eye he 
iMinNultiul during tho whole of the foregoing scene; 

♦ lli«toirt> doH Oirondins. 
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and feeling that if she could gain over Madame 
Sausse to her cause, Monsieur Sausse would soon 
yield to that influence, she addressed herself to the 
grocer's wife, and endeavoured to enlist her sympathy 
by those arguments which are all-powerful with a 
womanly nature. " You are a mother," said the 
Queen, pointing to her own children; "you are a 
wife! the fate of a wife and mother are in your 
hands ! Think of what I must feel for these children 
and for my husband ! One word of yours will save 

• 

them ; and the Queen of France will owe you more 
than her kingdom — more than her life* !'' 

But Madame Sausse was still more insensible than 
her husband, and coldly replied that Monsieur Sausse 
must consult his own safety by doing his duty to the 
nation. 

Indignation and despair seized upon the heart of 
the Queen, and closed her Ups, and dried her eyes. 
When she had retired with Madame Elizabeth and 
her children to the wretched room upstairs where 
they were to pass the night, then, and then only, did 
she suffer her tears to burst forth. The King, who 
had remained below surroimded by the municipal 
authorities, ascended and descended the miserable 
staircase without ceasing, going from one to another 
of his unhappy family, and endeavouring to infuse 

* Histoire des GHrondins. 
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..li iiiinils. Although hopeless of 
o. iuiii his decision of detaining the 
.ui a courier had Ixxmi despatched to 
. . V ! he order of the Assembly as to their 
v'uis counted upon being extricated from 
. , . iiosition bv the forces under the com- 
Ik' Marquis de Bouille long before the 
. uul return irom Paris ; and these hopes 
^.x.vMil upon his w-ife and sister. But the 
.* i\ away, and no succour appeared. 
. .u meantime Drouet had knocked up the in- 
. .*.i*N i»f Varennes, and spread the news of the 
V ^ X uiest tlu-oughout the place. The tocsin was 
. .. .vieJ. thii National Guards assembled, a menacing 
.v'uvl xatluTcd round the door of Sausse's house, 
...^; v\»ui'iers were despatched to the municipalities 
. VlelA and Verdun to require that troops and 
.aau*»u should immediately be sent to Varennes, to 
»u\\'n( IIh' njHCue of the royal family by the Marquis 
,U^ |l\»uillo. who was marching thither with the troops 
u|K»u whom he could rely. 

\'\\w \n\HHi)d the night, and day-light beheld the 
|H»puliu*o of Varennes still up and under arms, and 
\\w Niilioiial Guards of the neighbouring villages 
I^Minng ill hikI tilling the place to overflowing. Day- 
light . Inn, luJicId a mournful alteration in the person 
ot Marir Anloiiiette. The agony of that single night 
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had done the work of years, and changed her beautiful 
tresses from blonde to grey. 

When Madame Royale perceived that startUng 
evidence of her mother's sufferings, her mind took in 
the immensity of their perils, and she was enabled to 
comprehend to their fiill extent her unfortunate 
parents' feelings. A dark world of sorrow opened 
upon her, and shadowed forth the future in gloom. 
The same internal process which had in the space of 
a few hours scattered the fair head of Marie Antoi- 
nette with untimely snows, extended its influence to 
her daughter's mind, and forced it into precocious 
maturity. From that moment her youth appeared to 
have departed from her. 

As soon as the arrest of the royal family became 
known in Paris, the National Assembly decreed that a 
Commission composed of three of its members should 
immediately set out towards Varennes, to secure the 
return of the King to his capital. Barnave, Petion, 
and Latour-Maubourg were nominated, and with as 
little delay as possible they commenced their journey. 
But they were preceded by an aide-de-camp of 
General Lafayette's, commissioned by that officer to 
bear the order of the Assembly to the King, and to 
hasten the departure of the royal family, so as to pre- 
clude the possibility of Monsieur de Bouille's troops 
forcing their way into the town and attempting their 
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rriKTiMsuiit ^ ; in \ anm amce: spoil lifet adinift nft- 
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mjtituai.li' paaL Ia ^c: xbl. ictcl tfee keoxBr of it 

tiK ^niiiuL auL tsumiiiiKrx imiibc iur jbcsl frolgnnfli 
tua: tiK miixacr a: m iiii»m«g^ e dacniiisiit ^nrodfl 
»uli; tut i#tfL ir Iter mifr, IIW jytgififftftil tejw- 
tfcuutuifiit vt tut Viimi£ tifin*?^ jnsulbc ike inihgffy 
^^•u*r^n u I. ^^eufrt it ibT iwx difrnc^ * In liie mnif 
vt' ^uf taiie:.^ uuL voir gitr^.. VtHnnn. fcamTol vobt 
i^inggir' iK iuit . ^ wmiiL imL ^wmt i^iHi jiBcaD^er 
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f!umv(-^, fi k)0>^i^ ptfeTtcd hy- tiuc araed £xcie- whidi 
f IfM'ry ltA#:r# f/^ ^k*: OiT/iiDg: tovank tfaem, they were 
f//f^:^,/< Uf tj^%M V«r*rtitte», for the pecfie roee iqp « 
///^/4r4r/r H.i\i\ ¥f\\S\ ffigbtful meiiaces required that they 
<>m/m1/( f^rfMrri t/^ l*am. As a matter of pfecautMHi, 
riM *5«/7/ft ^/f rhn-^r rir four thousand National Guards 
%\\\\h\\\\^\^'A \Sw. (rttrria^(!h of tlic unfortunate fugitives, 
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which proceeded slowly through a dense mass of 
country-people, the population of all the surrounding 
districts, who rushed forward with barbarous curiosity 
to behold the degradation of their Sovereigns, and to 
insult their misery by every outrage of speech and 
gesture that hatred and malice could devise. Taunts 
^d invectives poured upon them from all sides ; and 
such was the fury exhibited by the people, that the 
pikes and bayonets of the National Guards scarcely 
sufficed to ward off their violence. One individual, 
a gentleman of the name of Dampierre, who had 
courageously hastened forward to offer the homage of 
his respect and compassion to his unfortunate King, 
was cut down by the mob and massacred at the 
carriage-door. At that cruel spectacle, Madame 
Royale, who for the first time beheld death in its most 
terrible form, sickened at the sight of blood and 
fainted away. The King, the Queen, and Madame 
lElizabeth, who every moment expected to share the 
fate of Dampierre, exhibited the most heroic firmness 
tmd dignity throughout. Whatever were their in- 
ward feelings, they would not suffer any evidences of 
terror or anger to be extorted from them by their 
tormentors. Near Epemay they met the Commis- 
sioners who had been sent by the National Assembly 
to convey them to Paris ; and to the presence of those 
naen, and the authority they exercised in their official 
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resciu jAticmCed multitude, the royal 

ri'prn: ,_^k'. iuring the remainder of the 

tun 

s;ci 1 iwu placed themselves in the 

\\;r ^ mtT to shield him from death or 

(1, ..^ Uhey succeeded in saving his 

\ ^%x not shelter him from outrage. 

,. ^^proached the capital, the more 
^^s^iuUiC became the crowds that pressed 
>^nrt^*^ and scowled into them with 
^ laigiiation, and contempt. The heat 
^ <* »a* overpowering ; the scorching sun- 
^ ^^,^vi di intolerable brightness from the 
K National Guards, nearly dazzled the 
^ ,,^* .HUKlut*ss ; the clouds of dust, raised by 
ivM^^td feet,. stifled them. Ten persons 
. ^vvi '.naside the carriage that contained the 
> .ukI outside, the atmosphere was tainted- 
>vit\l oxhdations of the multitude. Men. 
^v^»u tho steps of the carriage, succeeded to 
HtilKHit interruption, that they might gloat;- 
^ m^i^HV of the royal victims. Not a breatL 
***^i .vtiotrate to the travellers. The children, 
.1 vx^voivd with perspiration, appeared sink- 
ovt^^^^t^^^"' Marie Antoinette, terrified for 
* . «;^ Iwistil.V tlrew down one of the blinds of 
'■"^' . ih^c »nd implored the pity of the crowd on 
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their behalf. " See, gentlemen," she exclaimed, " to 
what a state my poor children are reduced ! We are 
smothering." "We will smother you after another 
fashion !" was the ferocious answer*. 

At last they entered Paris in the midst of the clash 
of arms, the charges of the gendarmerie endeavouring 
to control the mob, and the cries of the people who 
were thrown down and trodden under the horses' feet. 
The Marquis de Lafayette, at the head of his staff, 
went forth to receive the royal family, and conducted 
them through the gardens of the Tuilleries, filled to 
overflowing with a dense multitude, to the palace. 
When they aUghted at the end of the terrace, the 
Queen's first thought was for the faithful Gardes du 
Corps who had accompanied them in their flight, and 
who had been menaced by the mob during the whole 
of their progress, and, calling to Monsieur de Lafayette 
by name, she conjured him to save their lives. But 
careless of her own safety, and never for a moment 
losing a sense of her dignity, she rejected, with indig- 
nant scorn, the offered arm of one of the deputies of 
the cote gauche^ and beckoning to a Royalist member 
to approach, she confided herself to his protection to 
conduct her through the crowd. The children fol- 
lowed, borne in the arms of National Guards. 
Dreadful as had been the entry of the royal family 

* Histoire des airondins. 
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into the Tuilleries on the 6th of October, 1789, mar- 
shalled by the mob which had forced them to quit 
Versailles, their second compulsory entrance on the 
25th of June, 1791, was far more dreadful. Then 
they had been brought as hostages indeed, but royal 
honours were accorded to them; now they were dragged 
thither as culprits — ^baffled fugitives who had forfeited 
all title to confidence, and were brought back to re- 
ceive their punishment. Although the streets through 
which they passed were lined with troops, none of 
them — ^not even the Swiss Guards — ^were permitted 
to present arms to the royal family; although the 
gardens of the Tuilleries presented one compact mass 
of people, through which they with difficulty forced 
their way, not one was uncovered at the Sovereign's 
approach ! AD semblance of liberty, all semblance of 
respect from thenceforth ceased. The privacy of every 
member of the family was violated in every possible 
manner. They were not suflfered to close their chamber 
doors, that the National Guards, who performed the 
military service of the palace, might see everything 
that passed within them ; even the Queen's bed was 
exposed to their view day and night, and a lai^e screen 
dmwn before it was the only barrier that interposed 
(luring the night hours between the Majesty of France 
and the vulgar vigilimce of a jailer-sentinel. 

The passive fortitude of Louis XVI. gave way under 
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the weight of such accumulated humUiations, and for 
many days he yielded to gloomy, silent despair. He 
was aroused from it by the sight of his wife and chil- 
dren prostrate at his feet, beseeching him to exert 
himself for their sakes ; and their voices prevailed, and 
again he resumed the semblance of tranquiUity. But 
the iron had entered into his soul, and he felt that 
however he might struggle for a time upon the stormy 
ocean on which he was cast, that struggle would only 
serve to prolong his death agony. He felt that his 
cause was lost. Why did he not then abdicate ? 

Nine weeks did that intolerable surveillance last, 
and yet Marie Antoinette preserved her noble equani- 
mity throughout, never suffering the mortifications she 
endured to affect her temper or interrupt the perfor- 
mance of her duties. The greater part of the nights 
were passed by her in reading ; during the day-time 
all of those hours that were not devoted to the super- 
intendence of her daughter's education were employed 
in writing. Madame Royale had resumed her studies 
under Madame de Makau, and Marie Antoinette pre- 
sided at her lessons with the same exactitude she had 
been wont to do in happier times at Versailles. Often 
those lessons were interrupted by the bowlings of the 
mob, who gathered beneath the palace windows to 
vomit forth threats against the King, and obscene 
imprecations against the Queen ; — expressions which 
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wen gnintrfKgih^ to the ■mnrri on of lier difldren, 
and wbek, witk the mmr^oi ther age, Aey required 
her to expbin to them. On one of these occasions, 
the Dauphin, whose iHbsffigace was remaikafale for 
hs Tears, ^ipmdied his fiiAer, and, with tooching 
eamestikess, asked him to tell him die reas<m -mhj the 
people, whom he h>red so well, no ka^er loTcd him, 
and what he had done to make diem so angry with 
him. The King, [Jiang the child iqMm his knee, in 
a few simj^ words gaTe him the outline d the case. 
"My child," said he, "I wished to render my 
pe<^Je happier than they were. Money was required 
by me to pay the e3qpenses occasicmed by the war ; I 
asked it of my pec^le, as had ahrajs been done by my 
predecessors ; the magistrates (^ which the Parliament 
is composed opposed my demand, and declared that 
my people alone had a right to consent to it. I as- 
sembled at Versailles the first persons of rank, fortmie, 
and talent, of every town in my kingdom, and that is 
what is called the States Greneral. When they had 
assembled, they required of me things which I could 
not grant, either in my own interest or in yours, who 
are to be my successor. Wicked persons were found 
who stirred up my subjects to rebellion : the excesses 
which you have witnessed are their work alone, and 
we must not blame the people for them*." 

* Madame de Campan's Memoirs. 
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This moderation, this praiseworthy inculcation of 
kindly sentiments towards the people by whom he was 
persecuted, was shared in by the Queen, who con- 
stantly impressed upon h^ children that they should 
treat with affabihty and kindness all the persons — 
whether oflScers, citizens, or National Guards — who, 
by the altered arrangements in the royal household, 
were brought into contact with them ; and never visit 
upon the people at large the outrages which were the 
work of a few turbulent spirits alone ; and to those wise 
precepts may be attributed the more than mere for- 
giveness — ^the affection unalloyed with bitterness — 
which in after years Madame Royale evinced for the 
people by whom her parents had been so cruelly mis- 
judged and sacrificed. Like our Divine Teacher, she 
was fain to contemplate the persecutors of her family 
in the Kght of misguided beings, and, like Him, the 
spirit of her prayer ran ever thus, "Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do ! " 

On the 3rd of September, the Constitutional Act 

being at last finished, the solemnity of presenting it 

"to the King took place. A few days were demanded 

V>y the monarch to examine so important a document 

l:>efore accepting it. On the 13th his adhesion to it 

"vvas signified to the National Assembly, and on the 

1 8th the Constitution was proclaimed in the midst of 

pubUc rejoicings and the most brilliant fetes. The 
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King and his fiunOr were restored to liberty, and 
showed themselves amidst the crowds assembled in 
the Champs Ehrsees to witness the iUomimitions which 
had tramdcMiiied that locaKtv into a Palace of the Fire 
Genii. As the royal carriage advanced, the most en- 
thusiastic acclamations greeted its approach : not only 
were heads uncovered, but hats were thrown up into 
the air in the excitement of the moment, and cries of 
"Vive le Roi! Vive la Reine! Vive le Dauphin!" 
burst forth from all around. And yet these were the 
same people who had heaped insult and outrage .upon 
the royal family as they traversed the same road only 
two months before ! 

For many days after the inauguration of the Consti- 
tution, the same enthusiasm prevailed, and the royal 
family, who but recently had never ventured to ap- 
proach the windows of their palace lest they should 
hear themselves reviled, were now incessantly called 
thither by a populace impatient to cover them with 
applause. 

On the 7th of October the King went to the As- 
sembly, and was admirably received. His speech was 
characterized by sincerity and simplicity, and appeared 
to carry conviction to the minds of his hearers of the 
conscientious determination he had made, to adhere, 
not only in form, but in spirit, to the Constitution. 
Touched by the effect he had produced, his heart 
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seemed once more to open to hope and confidence, 
and something of his fonner faculty of enjoyment re- 
turned to him. 

On the evening of that day, the King and Queen, 
wishing that their children should profit by that short- 
lived return of popularity, and become familiarized 
v^dth the aspect of the people in its peaceful and loyal 
mood — ^for as yet they had known it only in its mo- 
ments of fury — ^went to the Theatre Itahen, accom- 
pcmied by Madame Elizabeth," the Dauphin, and 
Mad^e Royale. Their reception was triumphant. 
It appeared as though the audience, en masse, sought 
by their manner to offer a reparation for the insults 
of the past ; it was more than a return to loyalty that 
was exhibited — ^it was one of those overflowings of 
sensibility which accompany the reconciliation of friends 
after a painful dispute. Sobs mingled with the rounds 
of applause that welcomed the appearance of the 
King and his family in the royal box, and many an 
eye ghstened through tears as it rested upon the fair 
mother and her innocent children, who had but lately 
been exposed to such immerited indignities. Louis 
was affected to tears by those demonstrations of affec- 
tion, and the heart of Marie Antoinette shared in his 
delicious emotions and turned hopefully to the future. 
Their security and their joys were alike fleeting. 

Lamartine, while advocating his favourite theory of 
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republicanism, has with great ingenuity demonstrated 
the impossibility that existed of the Constitution of 
1791 producing the immediate results that were 
anticipated from it in comjumction mfi a monarchical 
form of government. The great fault of the men who 
filmed the Constitution, he believed to consist in their 
having confided it to the keeping of the monarchy ; 
their great mistake, in imagining that as soon as it 
should be completed, the revolution would be at an 
end. " lis crurent la monarchic convertie aussitot 
qu'elle aurait jure la Constitution," says he. ^ " La 
revolution n'etait que conmiencee, et le serment de 
la royaute a la revolution etait aussi vain que le 
serment de la revolution a la royaute. Ces deux 
elements ne pouvaient s'assimiler qu'apres un inter- 
valle d'un siecle. Cet intervalle, c'etait la repubU- 
que. Un peuple ne passe pas en un jour, ni meme en 
cinquante ans, de Taction revolutionnaire au repos 
monarchique." 

But the spirit of the Constitution of 1791 was to 
conciliate republican institutions with a monarchical 
government — an impossible result when the convic- 
tions and the prejudices, not only of the monarch, but 
of so many of his subjects, were still fettered by the 
traditions of absolutism. On the other hand, the 
republican party aimed at still greater liberty than 
the Constitution accorded. The difficulty of calising 
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the machine to work among so many adverse elements 
was but too soon evident. The King's adhesion, to 
the Constitution was sincere up to a certain point, but 
where its operations were at variance with his reU- 
gious scruples, his conscientious repugnance was not 
to be overcome. He steadily rejected the decree that 
menaced the safety of the priests who had refused to 
take the oath to the Constitution*, and the decree 

* By the Constitution of 1791 the Clergy were deprived of 
their ancient privileges, their livings, their abbeys, and their 
tithes ; and were in lieu of these to receive salaries from the 
State, provided they took the oath to the Constitution. But 
as some of its articles attacked the spiritual supremacy and 
administrative privileges of the Court of Rome, and were 
therefore irreconcilable with their consciences, a great portion 
of the Clergy protested agaiust the Constitution, and refused 
to swear to it. The King, whose sympathies were aU. on the 
side of these latter, signed with the greatest repugnance what 
was termed " la constitution civile du Olergey Its immediate 
result was to produce a schism in the eyes of the faithful. 
Part of the Clergy took the civil oath required to secure their 
maintenance, and were salaried and protected by the govem- 
Dieat imder the designation of ^^pritres assermentis^'' The 
^^hers, who refused to do so, were deprived of their salaries, 
forbidden to officiate in the churches, and, like the Scotch 
Covenanters, they assembled their congregations in the fields, 
or clandestinely in some deserted chapel. These latter were 
wsyfrss, as "jftrStres non assermentes.*^ Almost every parish 
^ad two priests, one a constitutional one, the other a refrac- 
tor OP non assermentS, who excommunicated each other in the 
i^8Jnes of the Constitution and the Pope, and the population 
sided with one or the other as their political bias directed. 
VOL. I. H 
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against the emigrants, which involved his own nearest 
relations. These two vetos, which were dictated by 
conscience and honour, irritated the public mind 
against the Eang, and deprived him once more of the 
popularity which had been momentarily restored 
to him. But the crowning point of his offence 
against the nation, consisted in his detennination not 
to sanction a third decree, relative to the fonnation 
of a camp of twenty thousand men imder the walls of 
Paris, composed of federes chosen from the various 
departments of the kingdom for their exaggerated 
sam-culottisMy and which was ostensibly intended to 

For a time, the so-called refractory clergy were not persecuted, 
and perfect liberty of conscience was allowed, for every one 
was permitted to pray with the priest they chose, and the King 
had been the first to assert that liberty by excluding the Con- 
stitutional clergy from the Chapel of the Tuilleries. But that 
state of things could not last long. Political opinions mixed 
themselves up with questions of conscience : the counter- 
revolutionary party identified itself with the protesting clergy ; 
and in the provinces, more especially in La Vendee and Nor- 
mandy, the prStres non assermentes were accused of exciting 
their partizans to civil war. At Caen, in the temple of the 
Most High, on the very steps of the altar of the Cathedral, 
blood was shed, life was sacrificed, in the struggle of the re- 
fractory priest to prevent the constitutional one from officiat- 
ing there! and the same disorders menaced throughout the 
kingdom. These religious feuds occasioned the decree against 
the pretres non assermentes (authorizing their persecution) to 
which Louis XVI. interposed his veto. 
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protect Paris from the invasion of the allied forces 
that were forming upon the frontier, but was in reality 
meant to hold the Court in terrorem, and to execute 
the most horrible vengeance upon the royal family 
and all who were supposed to favour their-views, the 
moment the emigrant army and their allies should 
attempt to cross the frontier. The ultra-liberal 
minister Roland and his colleagues were dismissed by 
Louis, because they insisted upon the necessity of 
those measures. The King's resistance, therefore, 
served as a pretext for the rising of the people ; and 
the storming of the Tuilleries on the 20th of June, 
1792, formed the terrible prelude to the still more 
terrible tragedy of the 10th of August. 

The presentation of a petition to the Assembly and 
to the King against his refusal to sanction the decree 
against the priests, and the one in favour of a camp 
round Paris, was the ostensible motive for the assem- 
bUng of the populace on the 20th of June. The 
whole affair had been previously organized by meneurs 
(or mob-leaders) of the different sections of Paris, 
under the direction of Danton, Camille Desmoulins, 
tte butcher Legendre, Marat, Fabre d'Eglantine, 
Sillery, Laclos, Barbaroux, and a host of other tur- 
bulent spirits, whose authority over the seditious in- 
habitants of the faubourgs was all-powerful. Petion, 
then Mayor of Paris, shared in their popularity with 

H 2 
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the anarchists, but did not venture to take an active 
part in instigating the revolt ; his complicity consisted 
in the more insidious course of privately giving his 
orders to the National Guards of Paris to fraternize 
with the mob instead of opposing their march. On 
the 19th these men met together at a dinner of five 
hundred persons, which had been given in the 
Champs Elysees to bring together the federes of 
Marseilles and the most violent agitators of the 
Parisian populace, and the repast had been termi- 
nated by toasts and songs full of deadly menace 
against the inmates of the Tuilleries, the echoes of 
which, and the frantic applause they elicited, were 
wafted upon the still summer air across the garden 
to the ears of the royal family, who trembled as they 
listened to that derisive warning of what was in pre- 
paration for them. 

" Who knows whether we may be permitted to 
behold another sunset !" said the King to his faithful 
old friend, Monsieur des Malesherbes, as they stood 
together at one of the casements of the Tuilleries, 
looking out upon the glowing western sky ; and ever 
and anon those sinister sounds rose and fell upon the 
breeze like a knell — ^the knell of royalty ! and struck 
a chill into his heart. " For myself I do not fear ; 
but the Queen, my sister, my children 1" 

In the silence of the same night, the insurgent 
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leaders again met in a lone house at Charenton, de- 
finitively to arrange the programme of the next day's 
proceedings. Their plans were concluded, and their 
orders issued to the various meneurs, with the same 
precision that would have characterized a council of 
war on the eve of a great battle. 

The place of gathering was to be the Place de la 
Bastille, from whence the mob procession was to pro- 
ceed first to the Assembly, which then held its sittings 
in the Salle du Manege*, and then to the TuiUeries. 
Accordingly, at eleven o'clock on the morning of the 
20th, a motley multitude of above twenty thousand 
persons, the greater part of them from the very dregs 
of the people, assembled there, some of them armed 
with swords and bayonets, others with pikes and 
bludgeons, others again with hatchets, saws, knives, 
bars of iron, spits, shovels, tongs, in short every im- 
plement that could be converted by them into an 
instrument of aggression; and dividing into three 
corps, commenced their march. 

As they advanced through the city, every street 
gave up its quota of ragged insurgents of both sexes 
and all ages to swell the procession, so that ere it 
reached the Cour du Manege it had nearly doubled 
its numbers. The hideous phalanx was preceded by 

* The Salle du Manege, the Cour des Feuillans, etc., for- 
merly occupied the site where the Rue de Rivoli now stands. 
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bands of music playing '' 9a ira" and the Carmagnole, 
and was thickly interspersed with banners upon which 
were inscribed, " La sanction ou la mort !" " Trem- 
ble, tyran, ton heure est venue !" " Rappel des 
ministres patriotes !" " Veto et sa femme a la mort !" 
etc. ; while still more horrible emblems were paraded 
upon pikes, and placarded with the most atrocious 
significations. The effigy of the Queen suspended to 
a gibbet was inscribed, " Gare la lanteme !'" A 
small guillotine bore the words, "Justice nationale 
contre les tjrrans !" A bleeding heart fresh from the 
shambles was marked "Coeur d'aristocrate." And 
singing, howling, vociferating "Vive la nation! 
Vivent les sans-culottes ! A bas le Veto !" the human 
torrent rolled onward in its course through the Rue 
Saint-Honore, and at the end of three hours reached 
the gates of the Assembly. 

A deputation of the insurgents, headed by an 
orator, claimed admission, and after a brief demur 
they were suffered to enter, and read to the Assembly 
the petition which had been prepared on the preced- 
ing day, and which, so far from being a petition, was 
an audacious threat against the person as well as 
against the authority of the King. Having done this, 
th(^ doors were thrown open, and the whole body of 
ariuod petitioners with their hideous emblems were 
allowed to defile through the hall. 
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While this was passing, the King and Queen, 
Madame Elizabeth, and the royal children, had 
assembled, as was their daily wont at that hour, in 
the private apartment of Louis XVL, which looked 
into the gardens of the Tuilleries. Confiding in the 
perfidious assurances of Petion that the National 
Guards would do their duty, and satisfied that the 
military force drawn up round the palace would 
suffice to keep the mob in check, the King had dis- 
missed firom his mind the apprehensions that had 
agitated him the preceding evening, and heard with- 
out uneasiness the hoarse murmur of the many-headed 
monster as it approached. Three regiments of the 
line, some squadrons of gendarmerie, several batta- 
lions of National Guards, and cannon, had been 
stationed in the court and the gardens, and presented 
an imposing show of resistance. Within the palace 
had assembled a faithful band composed of about two 
hundred Royahst gentlemen from various parts of the 
kingdom, who had secretly repaired to Paris at the 
first indication of danger to the King's person, that 
they might serve as a shield to their Sovereign in the 
hour of peril. They wore no imiform, and carried 
their arms concealed beneath their clothes, a pecuh- 
arity which earned for them fi'om the demagogues the 
designation of " Les Chevaliers du Poignard." Each 
member of that devoted little band, at the head of 
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which was the venerable Marechal de Mouchy, was 
provided with a card of entry to the palace ; whenever 
danger menaced, they hastened thither, to form a 
rampart of their bodies romid the person of their 
royal master, and nobly resolved, if they could not 
save his Ufe, to perish with him. 

This self-instituted guard, the forlorn hope of 
Royalty, had repaired to the Tuilleries early on the 
morning of the 20th ; but in order not to give um- 
brage to the military defenders of the King, they kept 
concealed in the interior apartments, prepared to 
immolate themselves to the cause of fidelity should 
the struggle that menaced ensue. 

In the room with the royal family, besides the 
usual persons in waiting, were, the Marquise de 
Toiurzel, Gouvemante des Enfans de France, her 
daughter Pauline, the Princesse de Tarente, Madame 
de la Roche Aymon, Madame de Makau, and the 
Princesse de Lamballe — ^that true friend, who, having 
in the days of the Queen's prosperity been slighted 
by her for the new favourite, Madame de PoUgnac, 
had proudly withdrawn from the royal coterie, but 
who, witli generous devotedness, when adversity ap- 
proached and courtier-friends failed, came forward 
mid claimed in the name of disinterested attachment 
the right to console and adhere to her royal mistress. 
It may be objected against the comparison which we 
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cannot forbear instituting between her conduct and 
that of the favourites to whom she had been sacrificed, 
that the Queen, alive only to the danger incurred by 
those favourites from their attachment to her, had 
insisted upon their quitting France as soon as the 
first demonstration of public violence burst forth. 
And they obeyed! But at a far more dangerous 
period, when Madame de Lamballe was already in 
England and in safety, and when the Queen wrote to 
her forbidding her to return to the certain dangers 
that involved all the friends of the royal family, 
how did the Princess behave? She disobeyed her 
Sovereign, and returned to share in her fate ! In the 
one instance, obedience was a Idchete ; in the other, 
disobedience was a subUme heroism ! 

Gathered together in the King's chamber, the Uttle 
circle heard the tumult occasioned by the tramp of so 
many thousand feet, the roar of so many thousand 
voices, without apprehending that their own safety 
would be endangered by the near approach of the 
multitude. The palace gates were all weU secured, 
and the imposing force under arms in the court and 
garden were more than sufficient (provided that they 
^d their duty) to repel any aggression from the mob. 
Madame Royale, accustomed, during the ever-recurring 
popular conunotions of the last three years, silently 
to consult her father's countenance to ascertain the 
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imminence of the peril, turned her eyes thither, and 
beholding it serene, quietly resumed her occupations 
with her mother. 

Presently one of the municipal officers stationed at 
the gate which communicated from the Cour des 
Feuillans to the gardens of the Tuilleries, quitted his 
post and presented himself before the King. 

" Sire,*' said he, " an assemblage of peaceable citi- 
zens, gathered together under the sanction of the law, 
have united to present a petition to the National As- 
sembly, and to celebrate a civic fete in commemoration 
of the oath pronounced at the Jeu de Paume in 1789 ; 
it is true that these citizens bear the same arms and 
wear the same clothes in which they appeared at that 
epoch. They have been grieved at seeing caimon 
placed upon the Terrasse des Feuillans, along which 
they demand permission to pass. Peaceable citizens, 
who have no evil intentions, cannot but feel wounded 
at finding themselves suspected." 

And he finished by requesting the King to allow 
the procession to traverse the Terrasse des Peuillans. 
Louis XVI. referred the municipal officer to the Com- 
mandant of the National Guard, authorizing him, if 
they should both judge it necessary, to open the Porte 
des Feuillans and to permit the citizens to defile along 
the Terrace and pass out by the Porte des Eciuies. 
That the line of conduct taken by the municipal officer 
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was dictated either by perfidy or by stupidity, is fully 
borne out by the result. The Porte des Feuillans was 
opened, and the peaceable citizens, madly rushing in, 
filled the garden and courts, with Mghtful vociferations 
precipitated themselves upon the miUtary to whom the 
defence of the gates had been entrusted, broke through 
them, and forced their way into the Carrousel. There 
their progress was for a moment arrested by the im- 
posing array of mounted gendarmerie and pieces of 
artillery drawn up in fix)nt of the palace ; but the com- 
mandant of the artillery having been separated firom 
his men by the undulations of the Uving torrent at the 
moment when he had ordered them to fall back upon 
the great gate of the palace, the second in command 
refused to obey, and exclaiming, " A moi, cannoniers, 
voUa rennemi !" pointed towards the windows of the 
King's apartments, and caused the mouths of the can- 
non to be turned upon the palace. This horrible act 
of treason produced the most demoraUzing effect upon 
the other troops, who one and all scattered the priming 
of their firelocks upon the ground, fraternized with the 
insurgents, and allowed them to pass onwards. 

The foremost of them seized upon one of the can- 
nons, tore it from its carriage, and carried it between 
them up the grand staircase into the guard-chamber, 
followed by the desperate multitude who spread 
through the corridors and chambers, battering down 
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duced a momentary eflfect upon them, and they hesi- 
tated to advance. In that brief instant the few per- 
sons who were with the King rushed forward and in- 
terposed their persons between him and the mob, ere 
the latter, recovering from their surprise, precipitated 
themselves into the Salle du Conseil, and with yells of 
" A bas le Veto !" " Le camp sous Paris !" " Ren- 
dez-nous les ministres patriotes !" " Le decret contre 
les pretres, ou la mort !" " Oii est T Autrichienne ?" 
brandished their weapons over the King's head. 

The bravery and address with which the handful of 
faithful subjects who surrounded their Sovereign suc- 
ceeded in warding off the attacks of the insurgents, 
and placing him in the deep recess of a window, where 
they formed a rampart of their bodies before him, — 
the manifold insults, the atrocious threats to which he 
was subjected during so many hours, — the heroic de- 
voueinent of Madame Elizabeth, — all of these incidents 
have been too often and too well described to necessi- 
tate a repetition. But the conduct of Louis XVI. on 
that occasion ought not to be so summarily disposed 
of. Desperate and rufl&anly as was the bearing of the 
populace on the 20th of June, it does not appear so 
certain that their aim was to assassinate the King, as 
to humiliate the principle of royalty in his person, and 
to intimidate him into adopting their views. But if 
they really had contemplated shedding his blood, to 
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the mingled intrepidity and bonhomie evinced by the 
King may be attributed their having abstained from 
consmnmating that crime. Perhaps it may be ad- 
vanced against Louis XVI. that for no consideration, 
not even for life, should he have sacrificed his kingly 
dignity by placing upon his anointed head the vile 
bonnet rouge^ the symbol of san^s-culottism, which was 
thrust to him upon the end of a pike, with an injunc- 
tion to put it on as a pledge of his good faith and 
patriotism. Perhaps he may be accused of having 
purchased his personal safety at too dear a price when 
he yielded to the demand of a ragged demagogue, and, 
accepting the bottle tendered by his hand, drank out 
of it to the " health of the nation." These two con- 
cessions, which turned the tide of popular feeling in 
his favour, and changed the execrations of the multi- 
tude into cries of " Vive le Roi !" might be attributed 
to fear, were it not that a striking proof of firmness 
and courage — of that quiet heroism which is more dif- 
ficult to exercise than deeds of daring on a field of 
battle — ^was almost in the same moment exhibited by 
the unfortrmate monarch. The infuriated mob having 
repeatedly demanded that Roland should be recalled 
and the Decrees sanctioned, Louis calmly replied that 
he would not yield the prerogatives of the Executive 
power to violence^ and that it wa^ not a time to delibe- 
rate when freedom, of discmsion was prohibited. One 
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of the National Guards near him having said, " N'ayez 
pas peur. Sire," the King took the man's hand, and 
placing it upon his bosom, exclaimed, " Mon ami, mets 
ta main la, et vois si mon coeur bat plus vite qu'a I'or- 
dinaire !" The calm confidence of his words and ges- 
ture produced an electric effect upon all who were near 
^ough to see and hear them. The hearts of his per- 
I secutors seemed suddenly to relent; and while the 
hordes of brigands collected in the garden were cla- 
Dioiiring for " la tete du tjrran" to be thrown to them 
from the window, those whom they believed to be 
^Daployed above in achieving the work of blood were 
yielding to the enthusiasm produced by his firmness, 
^d causing the palace walls to ring again with shouts 
of *« Vive le Ex)i !" as they defiled before the King, 
P^paratory to delivering him jfrom their presence. 

5Sie man who could act as the King acted on that 
^y, was a stranger to personal fear. 

^Notwithstanding the fond behef of Louis XVI. that 

^ presenting himself to his infiiriated people he should 

^*^€tually avert from his wife and children the terrors 

^^ ^ nearer contact with them, and concentrate their 

^^txages on himself alone, the unfortimate Marie An- 

^>Hette was destined to share in all the horrors and 

^ the humiliations of that day. Her unpopularity 

^^ exceeded the King's ; and the triumph of the mob 

-"^specially of the female portion of it — would have 
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been incomplete had they not procured for themselves 
the fiend-Uke indulgence of insulting not merely the 
Queen, but the m/e and the vx)man in her person. 
The cry " Ou est T Autrichienne ?" became the signal 
for breaking down every barrier that interposed in 
their search for her ; and when she was discovered by 
them, it was ensconced with her children and atten- 
dants in the deep recess of a window, where some 
ofl&cers and National Guards, who had hastened to her 
assistance, had placed them, and formed a barricade 
with the large massive table of the council chamber, 
which they rolled before them. 

The moral tortures which were there inflicted upon 
her are too well known to need recapitulation. Pil- 
loried, as it were, for hours by the vilest rabble of 
both sexes, who flung at her the foul aspersions that 
emanated from their own obscene imaginations, there 
was no escape for her jfrom the outrages of her brutal 
revilers. And yet never, even in the days of her 
happiness, had the queenly dignity and grace of Marie 
Antoinette asserted themselves more triumphantly 
than on that occasion. With one arm thrown round 
the fair young daughter, who clung pale and panting 
to her side, the other one pressing the Dauphin to her 
bosom, she stood exposed to the execrations of the 
multitude (who paraded before her eyes the hideous 
emblems which all had reference to the horrid fate 
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reserved for her), — ^not unmoved, indeed, for the flush 
of offended modesty ever and anon coloured her pale 
cheeks, but undaunted by them. There was that in 
her countenance which seemed to say, "If I must 
die, it shall be in a way befitting the daughter of 
Maria Theresa, and the mother of these children !" 
And her fearless nature soared above the terrors of 
her position, and imparted to the natural majesty of 
her form and face an heroic calm that produced its 
effect upon the degraded beings before her. When in 
reply to their reproaches that she alone was the cause 
of all the miseries that had befallen the nation, the 
Queen said, " You have been misled : your happiness 
has ever been my first wish ; I pity you for the error 
into which you have been led, for I cannot beheve that 
your hearts are in fault: I love the French people 
too well to adopt so afflicting a conclusion," the voice, 
the manner, in which those words were pronounced, 
touched the hearts of some of her auditors, and those 
who had been loudest in their vituperations the mo- 
ment before, now wept with remorse at having reviled 
her. Even Santerre, the brutal leader of the faubourgs, 
was touched and softened by the aspect of suffering 
so nobly endured. Having famiharly rested his hands 
upon the table that served as a rampart to the Queen 
and her children, in order that he might contemplate 
them more at his ease, and perceiving the flushed and 

VOL. I. I 
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overheated face of the Dauphin streaming with per- 
spiration, and surmounted by a bonnet roiLge, which 
one of the mob had placed upon the boy's head, he 
exclaimed, with something of compunction in his voice 
and eye, " Take the cap from that child's head ; do 
you not see that it is stifling him? Ah ! Madame," he 
continued, leaning over to the Queen, "fear nothiog! 
I have not come here to harm you — ^I would far rather 
defend you ! But bear in mind that you have been 
misled, and that it is a dangerous thing to deceive the 
people." 

And then turning towards the insurgents with an 
imperious gesture, he ordered them to defile before 
the Queen, and quit the palace. 

Night was approaching ; those who had organized 
the invasion of the Tuilleries were anxious that the 
mob should disperse before darkness covered the earthi 
and sanctioned deeds which had not been attempted 
in day-Ught. The treacherous Petion then appeared 
upon the scene, and in his official capacity of May^^ 
smnmoned the people to return to their homes ; bu^* 
for a time they showed no disposition to obey hiii^' 
At last, raised upon the shoulders of four grenadieJ^ 
above the sea of heads that surroimded him, he thus 
addressed them : — 

" Citizens, you have exercised your right of petition 
with dignity and moderation ; you will finish this day 
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as you have commenced it. Up to this moment your 
conduct has been in conformity with the law; it is 
in the name of the law that I now summon you to 
foUow my example, and to retire quietly." 

He was obeyed ; and with some semblance of order 
the crowd proceeded to evacuate the apartments of the 
Tuilleries. The palace clock chimed eight in the room 
in which the King and Queen had been diuing five 
hours exposed to a mob in whom their instigators 
hoped to find men whose pikes would have reached 
the heart of the King, and who would have assassi- 
nated the Queen and the children. That this con- 
summation was not achieved, formed a matter of com- 
plaint in many a subsequently published pamphlet. 
In one of these I find it said that it would have been 
well for humanity generally, and for the peace of the 
world, if the royal family, the clergy, and the aristo- 
cracy, had all formed, on that day, one bloody sacri- 
fice to the injured and offended people. 

When the Queen and her children had been enabled 
to rejoin the King, the scene that ensued touched 
nearly every heart. Louis pressed his wife and sister 
in his arms, while the still terrified Dauphin and 
Madame Royale, quite as Mghtened, but more self- 
possessed, climg to their parents, and looked anxiously 
from face to face, to draw therefrom some assurances 
of hope and comfort. Their young hearts met with 

I 2 
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little that could cheer them. The events of the day 
had made them prematurely old. Their childhood 
was no more. Its enjoyments, privileges, and dear 
delights, — ^the little pains that are almost pleasures, 
and the simple pleasures that are , so enthusiastically 
welcomed, — the light laugh, the young firiends, the 
green fields, and God's free sky — ^these were no longer 
for them, as children. They now formed a portion of 
those of mature age destined to be slain by the 
sovereign people ; and while they felt as children, they 
seemed to endure as heroically as the more aged, who 
set the example of patient endurance. Credit for this 
endurance was, however, denied to the Queen. " Con- 
fess now, Madame," said a rude member of the As- 
sembly to Marie Antoinette, as she stood between her 
trembling children at the end of this terrible day, — 
" confess that you were horribly afraid." " Sir," said 
the Queen mildly (she was too much accustomed to 
the familiarity of tone in which she was now addressed, 
to feel oflfence at it), " Sir, I was not afraid, except for 
the King, from whom I was separated, and for whom 
I did feel much anxiety," She bent over Madame 
Royale and the Dauphin, adding, " It was my conso- 
lation that these were with me, and with them I had 
a duty to perform." With the impertinence of a man 
who belonged to the faction that would have destroyed 
these poor children with their mother, the member of 
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the Assembly then remarked, that he could not, indeed, 
excuse every circumstance of this great day ; " still," 
he said pertinaciously, "the people behaved imcom- 
monly well ; I am sure, Madame, you must have ad- 
mired the goodness of the people." The subdued but 
attentive Madame Royale must have had some diffi- 
culty in comprehending her mother's comment on this 
particular text. "The King and myself, Sir/' said 
the Queen, " are alike convinced of the natural good- 
ness of the people," — ^the exhibition which the yomig 
Princess had witnessed of it that day, could hardly have 
led her to the same conclusion ; — " The people," re- 
joined the Queen, " are never mischievous but when 
they are misguided." At that moment their songs 
and shouts against the monarch and father could still 
be distinctly heard by the shocked and observant 
daughter. Her thoughts, perhaps, found expression 
on her gentle face, and for a moment ruffled the 
wonted calmness of its aspect. Something therein, 
that seemed the index of her mind, struck the rude 
legislator, who, pointing to her, abruptly asked, " How 
old, pray, is this young lady, here?" "Oh, Sir," 
said the Queen, with an emotion she could neither 
conceal, nor thought or cared to hide, — " oh. Sir, she 
is old enough to feel but all too profoundly the dread- 
ful horrors of such scenes as she has witnessed to-day." 
The Queen remembered that her children had not 
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onl V witnessed that dav the degradaticm of what they 
had been taught to consider sacred, viz., ** the Majesty 
of France/' but the insulting humihation of one whom 
they had been accustomed to revere as well as love, — 
the hiuniliation of a mother, rendered doubly acute by 
its being perpetrated in the presence of the children 
who loved her. And when she remarked to the mem- 
ber of the Assembly, that the young Princess was of 
an age to feel too deeply the acts of violence that had 
accompanied the degradation of what was great, and 
the humiliation of what was holy, the daughter looked 
up for a moment into her mother's face, and then fell, 
silently weeping, against her mother's breast. Weak 
support against the storm which had broken upon 
both, and which increased with every hour, till came 
the catastrophe that had been so long threatened ! 

While this was passing at one end of the apartment, 
the Dauphin, surrounded by a number of National 
Guards and other individuals, was perplexed by the 
multitude of questions put to him on aU sides, in order 
to make trial of his judgement, his ability, and his 
accomplishments. France had now been divided into 
departments ; the old provincial boimdaries and names 
wore obliterated. They were surprised, and were 
gmtitied, to find that into that poor young head had 
biXMi "' crannncd" the names of all those departments, 
nnd that their relative situations were weU known, and 
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readily pointed out by the little student, who was 
momentarily proud of the geographical proficiency he 
had attained under the instruction of his father and 
preceptors. 

Among the persons who entered the apartment — and 
there was no etiquette observed on the occasion — ^was 
one of the National Guards who had been foremost 
that day in zeal for the defence of the King and the 
Constitution. He was a man with whom every one 
was desirous of speaking. The little Dauphin was 
among the first to express a desire of accosting him. 
" What is the name of the guard," he said to M. Hue, 
who was standing near him, " who protected my father 
so well to-day? I should like to know him. If I 
were to hear his name I should never forget it." M. 
Hue told his young master that if he were himself to 
ask the soldier, the latter would doubtless feel flat- 
tered. The Dauphin ran up to the guard, and asked 
Tiim his name. The soldier hesitated, and, after a 
moment, begged to be excused from communicating 
it. The boy so pressed him, that at length the con- 
fused and faithful soldier told him, with tears in his 
eyes, that he wished to conceal his name, not out of 
disrespect, but because, unfortunately, it was also the 
Dame of a man through whose base treachery all the 
evil had been caused that had fallen upon the King 
and his family since their fatal arrest at Varennes ; — 
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and then all present knew that his name was Drouet, 
and that in the company where he stood he felt shame 
at acknowledging it. 

While this was passing, the Queen was engaged in 
showing to the twelve deputies from the Assembly 
who, since six o'clock (and not before), had repaired 
to the side of the Monarch to assist in his defence, the 
evidences of the outrages that had been conamitted in 
the palace by the populace, even to the violation and 
destruction of her own private apartments, and the 
furniture they contained. Merlin de Thionville was 
one of those members ; and the Queen observed that 
the recital of her wrongs and of those of her family 
had affected him even to weeping. She was mistaken, 
however, in the man, as in the sentiment which had 
brought tears into his eyes. " I see. Monsieur 
Merlin," said she, " that you weep at the spectacle of 
a monarch and his family so cruelly treated by a 
people whom it was always his constant object to 
render happy." " You mistake. Madam," answered 
the uncourteous Deputy ; " it is true that I am 
afflicted at seeing the sorrows of a fair and sensitive 
woman, the mother of a family ; but do not deceive 
yourself, none of these tears are shed out of feeling 
for the King, nor out of sorrow for the Queen. All 
kings and queens are alike my detestation. Execra- 
tion of them all is the only sentiment with which they 
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can inspire me. And that is my religion." The 
Queen was shocked at the speech, used as a weapon 
to strike her again to the earth, from which she was 
just striving to rise after the long assault of the day, 
by which she had been overwhelmed ; and she must 
have felt all that menaced her and her family when 
such sentiments were entertained by those on whom 
she hoped to look as protectors. Broken was the 
rest — ^brief and uneasy — of the illustrious sufferers, 
that night; yet, ere they addressed themselves to it, 
parents and children asked Grod to pardon those 
through whom they suffered. 

K fear arose in its strength with their waking, so 
in the morning came also hope. It was early when 
fastly-increasing crowds assembled in front of the 
palace. They were not, like those of yesterday, 
thirsting for an opportunity to shed blood; — they 
stood gazing in mingled pity and indignation. They 
had come to contemplate the extent of the excesses 
of the eve ; and as they traced the degrading course 
and the destructive results thereof, their shouts of 
execration became loud and constant. There may 
not have been many ardent royaUsts among them, 
but they were still men who respected the Constitu- 
tion to which the King had sworn, and who respected 
the Monarch for his honest attempts to maintain it. 
Above all, in them had not perished that feeling of 
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gallantry for woman which was the chivakous distinc- 
tion of the French of the olden time ; a distinction 
which manifested itself by rendering homage to her 
in the might and the glory of her beauty, and by 
offering her the worship of a compassionate reverence 
in her adversity. The exasperation of this vast as- 
semblage gave them almost as fearful an aspect as that 
borne by the pikemen and the poissardes of the eve. 
The feeling, however, was not directed against the 
inhabitants of the palace, but against their ferocious 
assailants. As the marks of the violence which these 
had conamitted were successively pointed out, the 
maledictions of the assembled people became louder- 
tongued, and were only broken to give expression to 
cries of " Long live the King ! Long live the Nation !" 
The echoes of this tumult reached the acute and yet 
perplexed Usteners within the palace. There was none 
there who did not bear the signs of the terror and fa- 
tigues of the previous day, in his features or his dress. 
Madame Royale and her brother were especially startled 
at this apparent renewal of a contest to which they had 
hoped there was a truce, if not a termination. The 
Dauphin, comprehending less, feared the more, and 
the cheering words of the Httle, though elder sister, 
who lacked the hope she would fain have inspired, 
failed to give courage to that young and stricken 
heart. As the shouting from without increased, he 
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flew for refiige to his mother's arms. She caxried 
him near enough to the window to enable both to see 
the multitude, whose voices beat against the walls of 
the palace, like the wild surge against the rock. As 
the frightened boy caught sight of what was so fear- 
ful of aspect, and heard more in its fulness the shout 
that was maintained below in one continued roar, he, 
all sobbingly, buried his head in the bosom that loved 
and knew not how to comfort him, exclaiming, " Oh, 
mamma, is it still yesterday ?" What depth of feeUng, 
what appreciation of the gravity of the position, and 
what holy simplicity, are in that touching phrase — 
" is it still yesterday?" The morrow for smiling was 
never again to rise for him, and aU henceforward was 
to be even darker than " yesterday." 

The Queen, however, with her daughter, caught 
hope from some of the sounds that reached her ear ; 
and she had Uttle difficulty in impressing the same 
feeling upon those around her. And yet, while the 
hearts of all were softening into something like glad- 
ness at the proofs before them, that the love of the 
people for their King was not entirely estranged, 
there was one woman near, one who has almost esta- 
bUshed a claim to our homage and admiration, who 
was even then exulting at the idea of what the Queen 
and mother had been compelled to endure on the 
terrible day before. At the house of the minister 
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Roland, the events of the dreadful day were being 
narrated in cold-blooded and exultant detail. As 
each insult to monarchy was told, the murmur of ap- 
probation circulated eagerly. The men felt a ferocious 
joy that the first open blow had been struck at the 
greatness of the monarchy. The feeling was natural 
enough to men, some of whom beUeved honestly that 
royalty and national happiness were incompatible. 
But when the degrading outrages inflicted ou the 
Queen of France and the mother of Madame Royale 
were spoken of, the men were silent, as became them. 
Like Merlin de ThionviUe, if they hated queens and 
kings, they at least revered women, especially under 
misfortune. A parent insulted in the presence of her 
young children was not a circumstance for them to 
rejoice over, still less might we expect to find a woman 
exulting at the humiliation of a mother and the de- 
gradation of a queen. At the party at Roland's, 
however, the wife of that very inefficient personage 
was observed to drink in the details of the fatal day 
with an eager thirst that would not be satisfied ; and 
when she heard of the insults heaped upon a wife and 
parent, Madame Roland burst out with the exclama- 
tion, " Oh that I could have witnessed her nfiisery ! 
would that I had been there to see how deeply she 
suflfered !" Lamartine, in his poetical way, styles this 
want of sensibility in the female republican breast as 
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a crime of politics against nature. It is difficult to 
find terms sufficiently severe to express detestation 
either of the remarks or the speaker. Madame Roland 
herself lived long enough to feel the great woe which 
she would fain have shared in infficting on a sister. 
She would have been the first to shriek at the Queen 
and to rejoice at her downfall. Their respective ulti- 
mate fates were similar, and both endured their bitter 
destiny with a heroism which in the Queen wins, in 
the 'citoyenne' exacts, our admiration. As the latter 
was slowly carried to death, the hoarse curses of 
women greeted her as she passed upon her dreadfiil 
way. If she had memories of the past at that mo- 
ment, she perhaps regretted the shout of exultation 
with which she had insulted a mother and a queen. 
The execrations of the women among whom she 
passed, constituted in no greater degree a crime of 
poUtics against nature, than her own unwomanly glad- 
ness at the hard destiny of her Sovereign. 

Among those who remained at the side of the King 
and Queen during the day of the 20th, and in spite 
of the order of Louis that his loyal servants should 
withdraw, was the octogenarian Marshal Duke of 
Noailles-Mouchy, who subsequently, with his aged 
Duchess, yielded up their lives on the scaffold in 
testimony of their enduring fidelity to the throne. 
The Marshal's aged but still powerful arm had several 
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times been raised, on the day in question, to protect 
the King from the rude pressure of the mob. Early 
on the 21st, he again repaired to the palace, where 
the venerable soldier was received with a welcome 
which his loyal service had amply earned. The 
Queen was especially warm in her acknowledgements, 
and Madame Royale and the Dauphin easily com- 
prehended the value of his efforts made to save their 
father from outrage. To the expressions of gratitude 
lavished upon him, the old warrior could only murmur 
the expression of his wishes that the services he had 
rendered had been equal to the greatness of the peril 
which called them forth. The Marshal turned to- 
wards the Dauphin, who was with his sister, when the 
Queen bade her son repeat to the gallant courtier 
the prayer which he had that morning addressed to 
Heaven in behalf of his father. " The young Prince, 
thereupon, knelt down, then clasped his hands, looked 
towards heaven, and sang," says the good, gossipping 
Hue, " in a tone expressive of the most Uvely feeling, 
the following stanza : — 

' Ciel, entends la priere 
Qu'ici je fais ! 
Conserve iin si bon pere 
A ses sujets.' " 

The sentiment of the lines, however good in itself, 
has here had given to it, as must be confessed, most 
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execrable expression, savouring not in the least degree 
of anjrthing like inspiration or a religious spirit. The 
villanous rhymes and the halting lines ring more in 
the tone of a French opera than of a French prayer- 
book, or a Gallic Dr. Watts, — ^if such a personage 
exist. And in fact, poor Marie Antoinette, whose 
taste in matters of this sort was not equal to her 
intentions, had gone to the libretto of an old opera, 
to cull from it a prayer that her son might get by 
heart, and that was appropriate to the occasion. Or 
she perhaps recollected the stanzas in the opera of 
" Pierre le Grand," and in the emergency had taught 
them to her child, her simplicity being not less than 
his own. Probably that of the old Marshal was equal 
to the simplicity of both ; and perhaps he heard with 
admiring reverence the words sung by the Uttle 
Prince, in nowise conscious of their source, and in 
no degree doubting that they came direct from the 
Psalmist or the Prophets. The taste and the know- 
ledge of the King were better exemplified on this 
same day, when he wrote to M. Hebert, his confessor, 
axid Superior of the Congregation of Eudists, a body 
of secular priests devoted to missionary work and 
teaclung. " Come to me at once," said the humbled 
^^^^onarch. " With man I have finished, and wish for 
'Nothing but heaven !" Hebert repaired to the King's 
^ide. Both were men praying in the presence of 
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death, and both subsequently fell a sacnfice to the 
bloody madness of a nation. 

If the Queen had entertained any resentment 
against the people for their conduct on the 20th, the 
manifestations of the 21st, made in the presence of 
the monarch and her children, were considered by her 
as a reparation. When there was some idea of 
making judicial inquiry into the proceedings of that 
day, with the after-intention of prosecuting the 
authors and agents connected therewith, Marie Antoi- 
nette begged of one of her servants, whose testimony 
was likely to be called for, that there might be as 
much reserve in his evidence as was consistent with 
truth. " I charge you," were her words to Hue, " on 
the part of the King as well as myself, to forget that 
wo wore the objects of this riot. No idea must be 
givon that either the King or I retain the slightest 
rosontniont for what has passed. It is not the people 
that are to blame ; and even if they were, their error 
by us would always be pardoned and forgotten.'* 

Tiio Mayor of Paris, Petion, was the mouthpiece 
of the soditious and anti-constitutional portion of that 
piH)pU\ Ho too hiu'ried on the morning of the 21st, 
not to oxouso but to justify the outrageous proceedings 
t>f tho iOth. King, Queen, and children, alike looked 
t>u him wUlK\ Mario Antoinette only with difficulty 
n\strtutUHl horsi^lf fn>m openly rebuking the man 
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whom she rightly considered as the chief mover of 
the factious. Petion was not slow to discern the 
sentiments which she entertained towards him, and he 
avenged himself after a cowardly fashion. The mmii- 
cipality, he averred, had been slandered ; the people 
also; the people had been sublime! Petion flung 
adjectives of excellence at them, as he would have 
scattered among them the King's treasures. Libera- 
Uty is so facile of action when it costs nothing. Yes, 
he said, the prudence of the people had been equal 
to that of the municipal measures adopted to secure 
it. Worse things, according to him, would have 
happened, but for those measures. Yes, worse things, 
he resumed, as the King, Queen, and those present 
looked at him inquiringly, — " events far more dis- 
tressing might have occurred: not indeed," he ob- 
served to Louis, " as to your own person, there is still 
respect with the people for you ; but — " and he 
paused to look scowUngly on the Queen, and as if to 
gather strength to concentrate all the bitterness of 
speech against so defenceless an adversary. The 
King profited by the pause to save the feelings of his 
wife, and he hastily led Petion to treat of other 
matters. The latter still insisted that all that had 
passed had been to the credit of the majesty of the 
people. That people had borne into the royal pre- 
sence emblems either obscene or murderous of 
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signification ; they had stooped calculatingly to terrify 
the poor children, as well as to insult and alarm the 
sovereign and his consort. They had broken open 
the private apartments, and rolled themselves upon 
the beds, uttering comments therewith that excited 
the unclean hilarity of their confederates who stood 
by. " Still," said Petion, " they did httle harm. I 
do not see what you have to complain of!" "Is 
Paris tranquil?" asked the King. "Yes, perfectly 
tranquil." "Return then to your duty. Sir," said 
Louis, " and strive to keep it so." Petion withdrew, 
still niurmiuing that the municipality had been slan- 
dered ; and yet he was himself conscious that the 
members of the municipality had afforded facilities to 
the rioters ; that through the sentinels of the National 
(luard they had surrendered the gate of the court- 
yjurd of the Tuilleries to the people ; and that they 
had stationed at posts, with instructions not to de- 
fend them, officials whose traitorous office it was to 
allim) the mob to pass, and so surrender everything 
to its mercy. Petion, forced to withdraw from the 
palace where he had been an unwelcome intruder, 
endeavoured to justify himself in the eyes of m^. 
I lo published in the ' Jfomiiear his remarks on the 
:iOth i\f JuiH\ and he concludes them by saying, 
'* One might write many vdumes, have fine legal pro- 
t\HHliug5!^ and i\>pious commentaries cm the event d 
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the 20th of June; but never will they make any 
reasonable man beheve that the entrance into the 
palace was either planned or prepared." That the 
entrance was a project carefully carried out to a con- 
clusion, but not to the sanguinary end proposed by its 
authors, is a fact which has been estabhshed by satis- 
factory evidence, and which defies refutation. The 
scenes of that terrible day formed the first practical 
teaching received by Madame Royale in contemporary 
history. Its effects could be traced in her character 
till the latest day of her life passed in the gloomy 
exile of distant Frohsdorf. 

The Queen's sense of prudence had been something 
alarmed at the King's speech and bearing before Pe- 
tion ; but the Monarch observed the same calm and 
dignified spirit in his address of complaint to the As- 
sembly and in his proclamation to the people. His 
mental vision had been rendered painfully acute, and, 
like the eagle of his quarry, he seemed almost " saga- 
cious of his scaffold from afar." " I am ignorant," he 
remarked, " where my enemies would stop ; but if they 
who desire to overthrow the monarchy have need of 
another crime, it is in their power to come and commit 
it." He appealed to the Assembly to unite with him 
in defence of the Constitution whenever the latter 
should be threatened. In the meantime the depart- 
nients were divided. Some sent up addresses of condo- 
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lence to the King, others addresses of encouragement 
to the anti-monarchical party to proceed in their course. 
At this juncture La&yette, who was in command of an 
army on the frontier, hastened from Maubeuge, with 
intention, if possible, of raising a King he had helped 
to pull down, and of securing a constitution he had 
aided in creating. His sudden presence in the Assem- 
bly startled both Jacobins and Girondists ; but they 
speedily recovered their equanimity, and his generous 
attempt to rescue the Constitution, the King, and his 
children, was met by a sneering request that he would 
submit to them his leave of absence signed by the 
Minister of War. A slight majority of votes in the 
Assembly served to justify Lafayette in the course he 
had taken. His act, however, injured those whom he 
had intended to serve. The makers of coups d'etat 
in France have much improved since the era of the 
abortive attempt of Lafayette. The latter failed in 
saving the King and Constitution, as he did in the at- 
tempt to make himself dictator over both and over 
those who opposed both. His subsequent proposal, to 
favour the flight of the royal family, to receive them 
in the centre of his army, and with them to return to 
Paris under renewed oaths to the Constitution, were 
rejected alike by King and Queen. These felt that 
Lafayette was only struggling to preserve his own au- 
thority. The Queen turned from him to bribe Danton ; 
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and Danton took the money, and betrayed the Queen. 
" Danton is with us : we now fear nothing !" is the 
strangely exulting phrase in one of the letters of 
Madame Elizabeth to her friend the Marchioness of 
Raigecourt. But the royal family looked in the most 
imlikely quarters for aid. They secretly apphed to 
Guadet, who, though a Girondist, was so Uttle incUned 
to constitutional monarchy, and so fiercely in favour 
of a repubhc, as to merit rather the name of a Jacobin. 
Guadet was privately introduced by night to the royal 
and unhappy pair ; and to this man they humiUated 
themselves by betraying their own mournful position, 
the melancholy condition and the gloomy future of their 
children, the defencelessness of all, and their hope in 
him to whom they were speaking. There was no lack 
of suggestions given on either side, but there was also 
neither means nor opportunity for adopting them. 
Anne of Austria once calmed a palace full of traitors 
by showing them her son, Louis XIV., asleep : the 
sight of the royal and unconscious child won homage 
even from treason. Antoinette of Austria, perhaps, 
bethought herself of the expedient ; at all events, she 
put it in practice. She asked Guadet if he would not 
hke to see the Dauphin, and, taking a candle, she con- 
ducted him to the room in which he lay, sobbing as he 
slept. Guadet was dramatic in the display of his feel- 
ings on an occasion of interest that had in it much 
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of solemnity, for the young mother who stood there 
was in reahty pleading for mercy to the royal boy who 
lay before them sleeping. The Girondist bent over 
him, put aside his curling hair from off his brow, and 
gently kissed his forehead. " Bring him up to love 
Uberty," was his didactic comment to the disheartened 
Queen, " as becomes one of his position in life!" 
With this recommendation Guadet left the palace; 
and he turned to his fellows, and with them proceeded 
in a career that brought captivity and death, not only 
to the child whom he had just kissed, but to Sovereign 
and consort ; to numberless men whose aim was to 
use Uberty as not abusing it ; and finaUy to himself— 
as was perfectly just, and, in the fitness of things as 
then estabUshed, altogether consequential and inevita- 
ble. Danton served the Queen's cause better when, 
with her gold in his pocket, he made fierce ultra pro- 
positions to the CordeUers and Jacobins, naasking his 
confederacy with the Court by proposing to strike ter- 
ror into it, and by demanding a law which should com- 
pel the King to repudiate his wife and send her back 
to " Vienna, with all the ceremony, respect, and atten- 
tion due to her rank and sex." The paid-for offices of 
Danton, however, served the parents and children no 
better than the gratuitous treachery of Guadet. Ruin 
and death descended on aU. 

In the meantime fresh popular tumults broke out. 
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and blood was shed in the streets. Petion, the mayor, 
instigated the people. The King removed him from 
his office. The populace shouted for his restoration 
or the death of the King. The catastrophe became 
daily more imminent. On the 3rd of July, on a pro- 
position from the Girondists, the Assembly declared 
the country in danger. On the same day Robespierre 
sanctioned the declaration by repeating it ; but he also 
intimated to the mob, that France was in danger, not 
only from Royalty, but from the Girondists themselves. 
The conspirators were already quarrelling by anticipa- 
tion, and sanguinarily menacing each other over their 
destined but yet unslain victim. 

Was there aid nowhere for the monarchy in this ex- 
tremity ? But Uttle. While Robespierre was admi- 
nistering patriotic oaths in the name of the " Immortal 
King of Nature," the Emigration was arming for the 
King, and La Vendee, as Lamartine emphatically ex- 
presses it, "for God." The resulting confusion di- 
vided the patriots, and union was only effected on a 
proposal of Lamourette, the constitutional Bishop of 
Lyons, that all parties in the Assembly should unite 
in fiavour of the constitutional monarchy against either 
an aristocratical or a democratical oUgarchy, and that 
the King should be requested to attend and join in 
this happy and general reconciliation. 

When this request reached the palace, Madame 
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Koyale and the Dauphin, with their aunt, the Princess 
Ehxabeth, were in the same apartment with the King 
and Queen. The joy that ensued was ecstatic. Louis 
obeyed the request with alacrity. The Assembly re- 
ceived him with enthusiasm. He burst into tears at 
the unlooked-for event, exclaiming, " I am but one 
with you, our union will save France !" " From it," 
said the president, " will spring strength to vanquish 
the tyrants coalesced against us." The people blessed 
him as he returned to the palace, where Queen, sister, 
and children welcomed him with gladness, congratula- 
tions, and kisses. In the expansion of his confidence 
he ordered the gates of the court-yard of the Tuilleries 
to be opened and the people to be admitted. These 
flocked up to the window, greeted the wondering chil- 
dren with words of afiFection, the Sovereign and his 
Queen with testimonies of respect. The smiles on the 
face of the latter had not yet disappeared when soimds 
reached the royal ears from a more distant assemblage. 
It was the old cry for the restoration of the mayor or 
death to all who opposed it. Louis referred this mat- 
ter to the Assembly, to exercise their good pleasure 
upon. The Assembly declared that the settlement 
thereof belonged to his own office. He thereupon 
confirmed the act of the Department by which Petion 
had been removed from the mayoralty ; and he had 
no sooner done so than the Assembly annulled the con- 
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firmation, nominated Petion to the dignity, and thus 
struck ignobly in the face that poor King whom they 
had so lately embraced. The result was, of course, 
renewed insolence on the part of Petion and the mob. 
The Tmlleries was beset night and day by a howling 
populace. Throughout the month of July, Madame 
Campan declares that the terror was so general that 
she never once took off her clothes or ventured to 
sleep. "The theatres, promenades, and amusements 
of all kinds," says Hue, in his narrative, " continued 
as usual." There were no beggars' children in Paris 
but were merrier, and more to be envied, than Madame 
Royale and her Uttle brother. 

In the year 1790, on the 14th of July, the autho- 
rities had celebrated the independence of the country, 
in the Champ de Mars. It was now determined to 
solenmize the anniversary. Of the original meeting 
nothing remained but the wreck of the altar of the 
nation, symbol significant enough of that nation's 
condition. It was necessary that the King should 
attend. His friends, convinced that the attempt of 
the 20th of June was one against his life, provided 
for his safety on this threatening occasion. They had 
reason for fear; and in the apartments of Madame 
Campan was constructed a defensive garment, in the 
shape of a waistcoat, made of silk, fifteen times doubled 
and wadded, and proof against dagger or bullet, both 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE FALL OF THE MONAECHY. 

The day of the Federation, on the 14th of July, in 
the Champ de Mars, formed only a stage, at which 
the monarchy hardly paused to gain breath in its 
downward career. The ceremony was imposing, but 
it was a day of exquisite torture to the Queen, and of 
cruel agony to Madame Royale, who shared her 
mother's fears, and yet was constrained to wear an 
official smile. It was not a day of triumph for the 
King, but for Petion. The presence there of the 
latter, as mayor, was an insult to Louis. A seat was 
provided for the royal family in the balcony of the 
Military School ; it only differed from similar accom- 
modation for others by the distinction of a carppt. 
The troops on the ground were not to be depended 
on ; and when the Queen and her children saw Louis 
descend and proceed towards the altar of the nation 
to take the prescribed oath, they watched him with 
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intense anxiety, for they knew not but that he might 
be slain before their eyes. Near the altar arose an 
expiatory trophy, made up of feudal symbols. When 
the King had pronounced the oath, he was required 
to set fire to this trophy. He disliked anjrthing like 
theatrical display ; besides, the request ruffled his dig- 
nity. He declined to accede to it, good-naturedly 
remarking, that fire was not necessary to consume 
what the constitution had already destroyed. As de- 
puties less scrupulous fired the pile, amid thundering 
exclamations of delight, the King returned to his 
family in the balcony, and thence with them to Paris. 
The people, through whose ranks they passed, stood 
silent as death. The tiger about to spring utters no 
sound. Louis understood the respective positions of 
himself and his once subjects thoroughly. A Uttle 
faithful band, among them M. Weber, of Vienna, the 
Queen's foster-brother, had kept a position throughout 
the day beneath the balcony where the royal family 
had been placed. The very children before whom they 
stood might have discerned the extremity in which 
they were placed, by the ostentatious paucity of means 
displayed in the vain hope of averting it. 

The tiger made its spring the next day, and lapped 
blood: it was not that of the King, but it excited 
thirst that way tending. The name of the victim 
was Despresmenil. Five years before, when a magis- 
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looking at him fixedly, said, with much meaning, " 1 
too was once the idol of this people." Petion fainted 
away at the instruction conveyed in this short address ; 
when he recovered his senses, he walked unsteadily 
from the room, weeping like a child, in terror of the 
things that were to come. 

The people took possession of the side of the garden 
of the Tuilleries, where Despresmenil had been mur- 
dered, as ground now consecrated to their use, service, 
and enjoyment. The scenes of riot and bloodshed 
here became so constant, that Madame Royale even 
failed in inspiring her young brother with courage. 
An order was given that the Tuilleries should be closed. 
The Assembly immediately decreed that the Terrasse 
des Feuillans belonged to the people, and that they 
could not be deprived of it. To carry this decree to 
completion, a long tri-coloured riband was extended 
along the whole length of the Terrace, dividing it 
from the other part of the garden. The different divi- 
sions were now duly marked " Territory of the People," 
and " Territory of Coblentz." At certain distances on 
the Terrace, inscriptions were fixed to the trees, import- 
ing, "Citizens, respect yourselves; bestow on this 
feeble barrier the force of bayonets." Other inscrip- 
tions annoimced that any citizen caught in the dis- 
graceful act of treading on the " territory of Coblentz" 
should be immediately sacrificed. It happened on 
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)ur; t jccack m that a young man unconsciously disre- 
j^Bunkii the injunction, and was seen crossing the for- 
bHiden territory. Furious imprecaticms were directed 
:i|piuist him, and, as they reached his ear, announced to 
liim the cause and extent of his peril. He avoided it 
okveriy by immediately halting, taking off his shoes, 
iUid shaking from them the dust of that so-called 
luxursed groimd. This action was hailed with ap- 
proving shouts, and when he reached the popular ter- 
ritory, he was borne along in triumph by the sovereigns 
of the hour. 

It had been the custom of Marie Antoinette to 
occasionally lead Madame Royale and the Dauphin 
to the windows of the palace overlooking the garden, 
in the hope, perhaps, that the sight of youth and 
innocency might soften the hard hearts of their ene- 
mies. The course of action adopted to prevent this 
would have disgraced savages ; but it was effectual. 
When the face of the pale daughter, tutored to calm- 
u<^8S and smiles, appeared at the open window, she 
was not only greeted with cries against the life of her 
mother, but with portraits of her as Messdina, and 
with caricatures of her father as ViteUim. Pictures, 
tUthy beyond detail, and one would suppose beyond 
thi> 'most devilish imagination to conceive, were thrust 
up towtu-ds her face. Cries equally filthy of import 
WW flung at that pure giri by beings wearing the 
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form of man; and when these proceeded to acts of 
infamy, the very thought of which makes the flesh 
creep, the shouts of the as filthy crowd endeavom*ed 
to draw her attention to the hideous monsters on 
whom they showered their fetid approbation. Pic- 
tures of unparalleled shamelessness, and songs as bad 
as the pictures, were openly sold in front of the win- 
dows of the palace. One of the editors of Madame 
Campan's Memoirs states, in a note, that he had seen 
copies of these pictiu'cs, and read the songs and pam- 
phlets which were thus offered to the passers-by. He 
says he can remember them but with impressions of 
mingled sorrow and disgust. What he adds is cal- 
culated, as he states, to excite moreover a melancholy 
astonishment, namely, that these productions mani- 
fested very great talent, uniting the epigrammatic 
terseness of Rousseau with the licentious spirit of Pi- 
ron. The noblest gifts of the intellect were thus abused, 
and obscenity was carefully phrased for the detestable 
purpose of insulting a poor, an imoffending, a defence- 
less, and a spotless girl. The majesty of the people 
rolled itself in the nmd, and rushed to bespatter with 
its filth the majesty of virtue. How unequal the con- 
test, how small the chance of success for the righte- 
ous, the pure of mind and of heart ! 

Once the Queen had hoped that she might venture 
to appear in the gardens with her children for the 

VOL. I. L 
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sake of affording the latter what they so much needed, 
firesh air and exercise ; the hope was fruitless^ though 
the attempt was made. The humihated mother took 
her children, one in each hand, and she seemed to 
suppHcate that these might be permitted for a moment 
to inhale the air which God sent for all, said the want 
of which was manifested in their paUid cheeks. The 
boon was petitioned for in vain. When they ap- 
peared, the most frantic and horrible cries assailed 
them from the people assembled on their own appro- 
priated terrace. Before this hurricane they were com- 
pelled to retire. A second time the attempt was 
made; for the young Dauphin and his sister were 
drooping like plants for want of the air without which 
naught that of nature belongs to the Uving shall keep 
life. For the sake of these Uttle ones the heart of the 
mother was made bold, and she took them into the 
garden, with the look of a mendicant suppUcating for 
alms. The imprecations were fiercer than before, and 
the terror of the three hardly permitted them to drag 
their limbs back to the threshold of the palace. There 
standing, Madame Koyale kissed her poor mother as 
if to encourage her under this calamity, and then she 
entered on her forcedimprisonmentwith that resignation 
with which she thenceforward met every vicissitude. 

But the interior of the palace was now as little 
respected as the garden ; its inmates less than either. 
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There was one portion of it wherein the persecuted 
fanuly looked for permission to enjoy a transitory 
cahn: that portion was the chapel. Daily, the King 
and Queen, with Madame Elizabeth leading ,the 
Dauphin and his sister, repaired to the altar there, and 
sought with God the peace that was not to be ob- 
tained from man. The gallery by which they passed 
was always occupied by men of the National Guard ; 
and on one occasion, it was towards the end of July, 
a sergeant of the guard shouted in the King's ear, as 
the royal family were on their way to hear mass, 
" Down with the King ; and down with the veto !" 
Louis endured the insult with the calm that marked 
our own Charles under similar circumstances ; but 
when, as the illustrious and unfortunate family took 
their seats, ^the musicians of the chapel commenced 
playing the Marseillaise, and the choristers took up 
the revolutionary anthem with a fury of tone and 
manner that rang menacingly through the chapel, the 
calm of the King gave way ; the children broke into 
unrestrained tears ; the Queen and Princess covered 
their faces with their books in order to conceal their 
own weeping, and the King murmured his fear that 
at last the providence of God Himself was becoming 
estranged. 

The life of the Queen was attempted during one of 
the nights of this month of July. At an hour after 

L 2 
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midnight Madame Campan was seated at the side of 
the Queen's bed, when both ladi^ heard steps in the 
corridor outside the apartment, the entrances to which 
corridor at either end were locked. The servant in 
attendance was sent to discover the cause of the noise, 
and inmiediately after there was a sound as of two 
men struggling. The Queen convulsively clasped 
Madame Campan in her arms, exclaiming, " What a 
situation! outrage by day, and murder by night!" 
The servant was heard crying, " I know the villain, 
Madame, and I have him fast." " Let him go," said 
the Queen ; " open the door for him. He came to 
assassinate me. To-morrow the Jacobins will carry 
him in triumph." The man was one of the King's 
menial servants, and had stolen the key of the corridor 
from the pocket of the King's dress after h^had retired 
to bed ; doubtless with the intention of committing the 
attempt which had thus failed. The vigorous valet, his 
antagonist, summarily ejected him from the corridor. 
The culprit did not venture to proffer a word ; and the 
Queen well knew that there was no use in endeavouring 
to obtain for him the merited recompense for his crime. 
One morning, later in July, there were reports that 
the whole of the Faubourg St. Antoine was marching 
against the Tuilleries. At four o'clock the King, 
Madame Elizabeth, and the royal children were up 
and (h'CHHi^d. The Queen, overcome for once by fatigue, 
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slept on, and Madame Campan had not the heart to 
awake her. The alarm was a false one, and the King 
was rejoiced that the slumber of Marie Antoinette 
had not been broken. He left her still sleeping ; but 
when she awoke and heard what had occurred, she 
blamed the delicate attention of her faithful lady in 
waiting, who in vain told her that her reduced 
strength needed unbroken repose. " My strength is 
not reduced," she said, "and besides, misfortune 
lends strength. Elizabeth," she added, bursting into 
tears, " was at the King's side, and / was sleeping ! 
I, who, if he perish, would perish with him. I am 
his wife, and he must encounter no danger in which I 
do not take a part." 

The situation of the Queen's bedchamber on the 
ground-floor of the palace, rendered it so easy of 
access, that her Majesty was persuaded to occupy 
another apartment, between that of the Dauphin and 
the King, on the floor above. Her nights now became 
sleepless, partly from excitement at the threatening 
course of events around her, partly through anxiety 
touching the result of the foreign armies on the 
fix>ntier, of w^hose advance she received regular intel- 
ligence, and of whom she soon hoped to hear as 
masters of Verdun and Lille. In her bedchamber 
neither shutters were closed nor curtains draAvn, and 
her wearied yet wakeful eyes were gladdened by the 
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back/' The King himself was not indisposed to abdi- 
cate, but he was hurt, at the degrading tone of the pro- 
position. K he were personally displeasing to the 
nation, he said, he was ready to give up the crown. 
His consent, one way or the other, was not asked ; and 
he himself was unwilling to agitate the subject, first 
hoping as he did that deUverance was at hand, and 
then fearing by a hasty act to compromise the rights 
of the Dauphin, and bring down adversity on Madame 
Royale. The royal family, therefore, resolved to await 
events in the Tuilleries, whither the Duke of Bruns- 
wick had vauntingly promised to come and restore 
them to unrestrained hberty. 

The Assembly took care to provide against such a 
visitor. Every soldier upon whom the Court thought 
it could depend was removed from the vicinity where 
their services were likely to be required. As far as it 
was in the power of the legislative body to do so, they 
rendered the monarch and his family almost entirely 
defenceless. In the meantime, bands of Marseillais, 
of Bretons, and of thieves and assassins from every 
part of Erance, poured into Paris on an invitation from 
Santerre. The country was said to be in danger, and 
to these guardians was confided the mission of provid- 
ing for its safety. By night as well as by day they 
were kept in continual movement, by way of training 
for the final attempt of the 10th of August, which 
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overthrew the monarchy and destroyed the monarch. 
It was subsequently averred, with some pertinacity, 
that the rising of the faubourgs and the march of their 
crapulous inhabitants upon the King and his children 
was an unpremeditated and spontaneous occurrence, 
caused by a sudden outburst of the popular indigna- 
tion against a sovereign accused of having betrayed 
the Constitution, which these very revolutionists were 
eager to annihilate. It has, however, been establisjied 
beyond all gainsajdng, that the affair of the fatal 10th 
was the result of a carefully organized conspiracy on 
the part of men, leaders of the sovereign people, whose 
win they professed to obey, and who had resolved not 
only to slay the monarch, but, with the destruction of 
loyalty, also to accomplish the destruction of the law. 
The great crime of Louis, in their eyes, was his natural 
sympathy for those who were crossing the frontier in 
order to deliver'lHiip. This they called treason ; they 
made it the warrant for their own sanguinary treachery; 
and in carrying this out they waged as unmanly a war 
with the royal children, as they did a cruel and treason- 
able one with the royal parents. The enemies of 
Louis XVI. had long made of the name of the native 
country of the Queen a term of reproach, and they 
now extended the term, with the same signification, to 
the Queen's daughter. They called her the " Austrian 
child ;'' a similar term was apphed to the Dauphin ; 
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and they not only affected to doubt the legitimacy of 
both, but spoke of their illegitimacy as an estabhshed 
and received truth. To defame the poor mother, men 
made of themselves voluntary and measureless Kars. 
To serious mendacity they added the most cowardly 
and cruel of satires. Even the insurance-plates af- 
fixed to the walls of houses, and bearing the initials 
"M. A. C. L.'* (Maison Assuree Contre VincendieJ, 
were declared to imply, with warrant for the implica- 
tion, that " Marie Antoinette cajoled Louis ;" a coarser 
reading, indeed, than this was given to the letters by 
the highway literati, but the interpretation above cited 
will sufficiently exemplify the spirit of a people about 
to dethrone their King, and afterwards to deny their 
God. To these ends the people now moved. " Ma- 
dame Roland," says Lamartine, " was the soul ; Petion 
the means; Barbaroux, Danton, and Santerre, the 
ringleaders of the movement." The movement was 
planned at the Cadran Bleu, at Charenton, in a drunken 
orgy, and amid a thunderstorm so awful and destruc- 
tive to human life and property as made the heart of 
the stoutest quail. But to Madame Royale and her 
parents the tempest had less of terror in it than had 
the roar of sedition that hourly assailed them from the 
faubourgs. The legislative body knew of the intended 
insurrection, but they were too much afraid of those 
who ruled and formed it, to offer opposition. Some 
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inquiries were made, but Petion counselled the legis- 
lators to leave the people to their ways. He could not 
guarantee the preservation of the pubUc peace, but all 
legal means, he said, should be employed to maintain 
it. While he made this statement, and voluntarily 
tendered this promise, he had provided a small park of 
artillery for the insurrectionists to employ against the 
Tuilleries. He had placed it on the line of march that 
was to be taken by the revolutionary hordes on their 
way from the suburbs to the palace. Over it he placed 
an inefficient guard, whose duty, if I may so call it, 
moreover was to allow the cannon to be captured by. 
the people, dragged to the court-yard in front of the 
King's residence, and finally planted against .the lives 
of himself and family. That King and family were 
occupied on more than one occasion just previous to 
the 10th of August in dressing the wounds of persons 
who had been cut down by the Marseillais in riots 
near the palace. In front of that palace, on the people's 
side of the garden, and near that portion of it which, 
belonging to the King, was derisively called the " Black 
Forest," the insurrectionists placed a riband, on which 
was the threatening inscription : " Tyrant, our anger 
is restrained by a riband — thy crown hangs by a 
thread." 

All who were loyal of heart, and bold therewith, 
had done their utmost to place the palace in a state of 
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defence, if attacked, and to protect the otherwise help- 
less inmates, among whom were the two innocent and 
anxious children. Lamartine acknowledges that, dur- 
ing the night between the 9th and the 10th of Au- 
gust, the sound of the tocsin conveyed terror and 
death to the ears of the women who were watching, 
praying, and weeping over the dangers of their hus- 
band — ^brother — children ; and yet he speaks of the 
Court as " impatiently awaiting the contest, for which 
it thought itself prepared." While he declares in one 
page, that the Tuilleries was "a fortress ready to 
vomit its fires and bullets upon Paris," he says, in 
another, that " inclosed in the palace, there was 
neither arsenal, ramparts, freedom of motion, nor re- 
treat." The armed force for the defence of the Mo- 
narch, his family, and royalty, presented, he says, 
neither niunber, unity, nor devotion. He describes 
tile idea of a successftd defence as hopeless ; and yet 
he sneers at the Kmg for not having secured it. 
Xx)uis, he says scornfully, was a good easy man, fond 
of lock-making, looking into books, living quietly, and 
forgetting, and hoping to be forgotten by, destiny. 
EJe was more of a Christian than a king ; and then 
tie adds : " He was shut up for many hours with his 
i^onfessor, employed in seeking resignation in those 
l^st moments which the most desperate catastrophes 
^till leave to great minds, to enable them to grasp 
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fortune yet once again. Four or five thousand com- 
batants in a strong position, having for a field of battle 
the palaces of kings, with bayonets fixed, cannons 
loaded, two bodies of cavahy, a king at their head, an 
intrepid queen, innocent children in the midst of 
them, an undecided Assembly at their door, the law 
and the constitution at their side (!), opinion at least 
divided in the nation — ^all these might possibly have 
repulsed the confused and disorganized masses brought 
by insurrection slowly around the chateau, — ^have 
broken down the masses of the people — crushed the 
Marseillais, so hateftd to Paris — ^have swept the fau- 
bourgs — ^raUied the indecisive legions of the civic force 
by the attraction of victory — ^have imposed on the As- 
sembly, still hesitating — ^have acquired power once 
more — ^appealed to Luckner and Lafayette — effected 
a junction with the troops at Compiegne — placed the 
King in the centre of the army, between the foreign 
powers and the people, and delayed for some time 
coahtion and the Revolution. But for tlus a hero was 
needed, and the monarchy had only a victim." This 
is the severest comment on some of the writer's xrmi 
text. The Court, as is well known, placed great con- 
fidence in the Swiss Guard, and these were well 
posted for defence. On their position, however, the 
poetically-minded writer of exaggerated poUtical pam- 
phlets remarks, with " intention'' as the French 
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phrqseTiks it, that " the red uniforms of these eight 
hundred men, seated or lying down on the landing- 
place and the steps, seemed already to turn the 
Prince's staircase into a torrent of blood." This 
simile, which the historian would have despised, was 
too irresistible for the poet ; and the very means of 
defence, denied by him as having contained the ele- 
ments of success, yet, taken with a reasonable hope of 
ensuring triumph, are poetized away into a stigma 
against the party employing it. 

That the King lacked energy is not to be denied ; 

»nd yet upon him was heaped charges of having first 

«tuthorized the defenders of the palace to fire upon 

«ny assailing force. This order, however, was given 

in writing by Petion, who had repaired to the palace, 

less for the sake of having an interview with the King, 

than of marking the means resorted to for defending 

the royal residence against the mob. The order was 

not given voluntarily; it was exacted under some 

show of force by the colonel in command of the 

Guard, Mandat. After Petion had returned to the 

Hotel de Ville, and had stated what had occurred, 

the Municipality sent for Mandat. Unfortunately, he 

obeyed the simimons, and, insisting on the authority 

given by Petion, the Mayor, he was basely murdered 

for his bold fideUty to his master. The staflF of the 

National Guard imitated this fidelity, and Lamartine, 
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therefore, accuses it of " conspiring with the Court." 
As for the insurrectionists, with their cannon, Ughted 
matches, loaded muskets, pomted pikes, and newly- 
edged swords, their demonstration was, according to 
the author of the History of the Girondins, of a sin- 
gularly innocent nature. " They did not intend to 
attack the other Swiss regiments in their barracks, 
but would merely command them to remain passive 
until the pubUc will was manifested. They did not 
propose to make any forcible entrance into the palace, 
but ordy to blockade loyalty in its last asylum, and, 
in imitation of the Roman people when they retreated 
to the Mons Aventinus, they would send a plebiscitum 
to the Assembly, to signify to it that the people en- 
camped around the TuiUeries would not lay down 
their arms until after the National Representatives 
had provided against the danger of the country and 
secured Uberty ! " 

On the evening of the 9th, the last that Madame 
Royale passed in the chateau for nearly a quarter of a 
century, the last to all of her family besides, then pre- 
sent, — the King when at supper with the Queen, 
Madame Elizabeth, and the children, was disturbed 
by a loud altercation of the two sentinels at his door. 
The men were flying at each other's throats, quarrel- 
ling on the question of the lawfulness of the King's 
conduct, and the duty of defending or attacking him. 
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The fact was discouraging to the royal family, and the 
Queen could not help expressing her conviction that 
half of the guard within the walls of the palace were 
Jacobins. 

At midnight the tocsin sounded, and the armed 
bands of Paris prepared for their final assault which 
was to terminate in the deposition of the King. A few 
men, by overthrowing the municipality at the Hotel 
de Ville, and constituting themselves as a directing 
commune, affected to give legality to the insurrection. 
The National Assembly, the proper guardians of the 
Constitution and the constitutional King, were prede- 
termined to leave him to his fate. They thought that 
if he triumphed by their aid over the insurrectionists, 
his first act would be to destroy the Constitution. 
They therefore aflforded no opposition to the armed 
rebels, who in return for their forbearance slaughtered 
the King, swept away the Constitution, and sent most 
of the members of the Assembly to death. 

At one in the morning, Madame Royale and the 
Dauphin were then lying in terrified wakefulness on 
their beds ; the Queen and Madame Elizabeth sought 
to snatch a few moments of broken sleep on one of 
the couches in a small room that overlooked the 
court-yard of the Tuilleries. The latter took firom her 
neckerchief a comeUan brooch, and, putting it into the 
hands of Madame Campan, bade her read the device. 
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"Forget oflfence; forgive injury." " I fear," said the 
Princess, " that this maxim does not greatly influence 
our enemies ; but it must not be the less cherished by 
ourselves." Neither of the illustrious ladies could 
sleep. They were conversing in profound melancholy 
upon the terrible position in which they were all 
plunged, when a shot from the court-yard made them 
spring in alarm from the sofa. " It is the first," said 
the Queen, as she heard the report ; " but unhappily 
it will not be the last. Let us go to the King's room." 
Several ladies followed them. The King was at prayers. 
He was calm, although, to a request made by him to 
the National Assembly, that they would send to him 
some delegates to consult on the measures to be adopted 
in the emergency, the answer had been returned, that 
the King might come to them, if he were so minded. 
Thus abandoned, the monarch put his trust but in 
God. The Queen passed to the apartment of Madame 
Royale, and mother and daughter there wept in each 
other's arms without ceasing. They wept until near 
dawn. Then Madame Elizabeth gently drew her sis- 
ter-in-law to the window, saying, "Sister, come and 
see the sun rise." The Queen turned to look listlessly 
in the direction bidden, but her thoughts were ab- 
sorbed by matters of more moment. The King being 
still in his bedchamber, the princesses, their ladies, 
magistrates, soldiers, and attendants, remained in the 
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Council Chamber, — a ghastly company, on whom the 
dawn reflected deeper ghastliness. Louis had refused 
to put on his mailed waistcoat, and had lain down, to 
endeavour to recruit his strength by a Uttle sleep. 
The Queen entered into conversation with Roederer, 
"procureur of the department." He was a grave 
constitutionalist, and she received but little consola- 
tion from the unwelcome counsel that he imparted. 
When he advised her to trust herself with her chil- 
dren and their father to the National Assembly, and 
to repair thither as to the only asylum that could now 
lend them security, she is said to have exclaimed, that 
she would sooner submit to be nailed to the walls of 
the palace, than confide herself, and all that was dear 
to her, to such keeping as that. In a short time the 
Monarch again appeared, his disordered dress, swollen 
eyes, and general demeanour, too plainly indicating 
the anguish of his mind. His features were serene, 
and he even occasionally smiled, but the smile was of 
that quality which sends a pang to the heart and a 
tear to the eyes of those that witness it. Upon this 
saddened company there broke in a pale messenger, 
breathlessly announcing that the people were assem- 
bling in such numbers as to make resistance futile, 
and indiscriminate carnage certain. The Queen looked 
at her poor daughter in an agony of apprehension. 
" Oh, Sir," she exclaimed, with tears streaming down 
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her cheeks, "save, oh, save the King and my chil- 
dren T' She then flew to the bedroom of the little 
Dauphin, hung, sobbing, over his couch, awoke hun 
by her uncontrollable emotion, held him clasped to 
her bosom, and smiled sadly when the young Prince, 
kissing her hands the whUe, asked, so innocently, 
" Why, dear Mamma, do they want to hurt Papa, — ^he 
who is so good?" Both children were early afoot. 
The Dauphin appeared rather pleased than otherwise 
with the unusual stir : he was too young to compre- 
hend the present or to foresee the future. His sister 
wore an aspect of calm yet despairing resignation. 
Her eyes were never off her mother ; and in her mo- 
ther's looks, words, and actions, she read, if not all the 
dread destiny that wa^ approaching to falfflment, yet 
much of that terrible fate that was at hand, her share 
m which was to be not the least terrible, and in linger- 
ing length by far the most protracted. 

Amid all this sorrow there was something even for 
melancholy to smile at. "I was," says Madame 
Campan, " with my companions in the biUiard^room. 
We were seated on the elevated benches along the 
sides of the room, when I saw M. d'Hervilly order 
the huissier to open the doors for the passage of the 
French nobihty. Two hundred persons then entered 
the apartment, the nearest to that occupied by the 
royal family ; others were ranged in double lines in the 
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outer rooms. I saw some persons of the Comi;, many 
unknown fiaces, and some persons who figm^ed rather 
ridiculously among what was called the ' nobiUty/ but 
whose devotedness ennobled them on this occasion. 
All were so poorly armed, that even in this terrible 
moment, French wit, which gives way to nothing, ven- 
tured on pleasant jokes upon the least pleasant of 
&cts. M. de St. Souplet, the King's ecuyer, and one 
of the royal pages carried on their shoulders in place of 
Ci musket a pau* of tongs taken from the antechamber, 
and which they had broken in two, and divided be- 
tween them. Another page, with a pocket-pistol in 
liis hand, pressed the mouth of it» against the back of 
a. person who preceded him, and who politely requested 
liim to hold it another direction. A sword and a pair 
of pistols were all the defensive weapons brought by 
tliose who had thought of arming themselves before- 
liand." 

Besides these noble hearts, but inefficient arms, the 

force for the defence of the King consisted of nine 

]:xundred Swiss soldiers, and a few National Guards 

"^vithin the palace. Without were the foot and horse 

^^ndarmerie ; twelve pieces of cannon served by ar- 

ttiflerymen of the National Guard, in whom no confi- 

ence could be placed, and two thousand of the Na- 

lOnal Guard itself, only one-third of whom, if so 

any, cared to fight in support of a constitutional 
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monarchy. Arrayed against that monarchy, and de- 
termined upon burying the Monarch under it in its 
overthrow, stood nearly a hundred thousand ruffians, 
the bloodiest that France could furnish, apt for any 
crime and eager to commit it. They were well aware 
that two-thirds of the National Guard (ostensibly 
opposed to them), and the whole of the artillery, were 
in favour of insurrection, and were as determined on 
destroying King, Queen, children, and royalty, as they 
were themselves. Around those hapless parents and 
bewildered children were grouped some of the noblest 
of the ladies and cavaliers of France : they paid for 
their fidelity with tjieir lives. 

At six o'clock, the King appeared in the balcony, 
and looked inquiringly down upon the serried ranks 
of his defenders assembled below. Their varied cries 
told him how little confidence could be placed in such 
alleged support. The general acclamation, however, 
invited him to descend, and he obeyed the summons 
rather than the petition. The Queen and children, 
also Madame Elizabeth, were with him. A band of 
noble and faithftd followers surrounded him, or fol- 
lowed close upon the royal group, in order to afford 
the King and the defenceless women and children 
protection against insult. The means for prevention 
were not equal to those of aggression. Some of the 
artillerymen quitted their pieces, and running up to 
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the King, thrust their clenched fists into his face, and 
accosted him with indecency and grossly insulting 
violence of speech. For one '* Long live the King !" 
a thousand voices re-echoed " Down with him ! Long 
live the Nation and Petion for ever !" " Long live the 
Nation !" exclaimed the poor monarch ; " it is a cry in 
which I may honestly take part. The happiness of 
the nation has ever been the first wish of my heart, 
and sincerely do I say, Long Uve the Nation, too !" 
As the cry was taken up by the ferocious bands 
assembled in arms at a short distance from the troops, 
the insurrectionists placed their gims in position op- 
posite the palace, and then there arose one universal 
roar of " Depose him ! Down with him ! No more 
JKings !" " What do these men want ?" inquired the 
£lng. " Let them come. If they are good citizens 
I will not separate myself fi'om them. My cause is 
theirs!" Lamartine remarks on the unmartial look 
»nd costume of the King on this day ; on his indeci- 
sion of speech and gait ; his pacific and subdued air. 
The Queen was the very opposite of her husband on 
this occasion. The daughter of Maria Theresa exhi- 
>)ited the old intrepidity of her mother. Indignant 
«it every insult, pale, tearless, firm, she examined every 
iace in order to see whether it were that of a friend or 
ioe ; she placed her hands on the shoulders of Madame 
^yale and the Dauphin, as if she was showing them 




for lieraelf 
Govd had 
the fioek of the 
Ikr Dtaophm in tlieir 
aamf to kiH kim. The Q i rf uiii w ul mmmd hape&; 
but tliCT were wadfieek IdHled by the snHen sfleDce, 
or the inqme eiecntiQBi vhkh dfanort drove tbe 
efaildren back^ as they opened m the oonit-j»dwi& 
tbdur parents and fiutfafid foffloiren. 

In a momeat of emtement on this day, wbean a 
tfhaut that seemed to tdl of sympatic fidl npon h^ 
iiwr, the Queen plncked the two j^stols from the bdt 
of the Swiss Commandant D'Affiy, and {»esenting 
them to the King, reminded him that the moment 
luid come when he might save himself, his caose, an4 
hin friendB, or die gloriously in the midst of the latter. 
Tlu) King paused with the pistols in his hand, sighed, 
Nli(K)k liis head, and replacing the weapons in the bdt 
wlii)ri(H) thoy had been so heroically plucked, took the 
Itiitiil of the Queen in his, and, followed by his sister 
mimI Iun children, passed on, trusting to those insuf- 
\W\ml (Ic^foncoH, " his inviolability and the law." Prom 
I ho (M)nrt-yard, where the supplicants — for they were 
hi Ho mm^ xwt witli little to encourage them, the 
KInx imhI hin hiu) min^vany passed into the garden of 
I ho TuiHont^, 11u> RoyiJist battahons posted there, 
\\\s\\\^\ \\\\^ <HMuiug ivf their sovereign and the heir to 
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tjie throne with an enthusiastic ecstasy. This recep- 
«» ^.bolde^ a.e Ki.g «^a/.. enable 1 
to proceed to the extreme end o( the garden, where 
another Grenadier battalion was posted. He, with 
his fanuly^ reached the post unmolested by the mob 
of bloodthirsty pikemen, on the terrace by the river- 
aide ; he was warmly received by the Royalist bat- 
i4ilk»i, and he hojled to reconduct his wife, sister, and 
childron, back to the palace in safety, and without 
insult. He was mistaken: the armed mob on the 
garden terrace, which lined the way he passed, over- 
whelmed him and his consort with the foulest impreca- 
tions. Madame Royale heard threats of assassination 
hurled against her father, even by some of the Na- 
tional Guard, who, she hoped, would have protected 
liim. The aspersions directed against her mother 
outraged human nature. The menaces against her 
sunt, her brother, and herseK, were of the same 
character. The Queen disregarded all but the cries 
against the King. These were so continuous, so 
fierce, so unmistakeably meroiless, that she betrayed 
their power over her when she burst into tears, and 
acknowledged aloud that the King was now surely 
doomed, and that all was irretrievably lost. The 
entire party, panic-stricken, trembling, unsteady of 
gait, uncertain of action, tottered into the palace. 
The appeal had been made, and it had failed. No- 
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thing more remained but to meet their destiny in 
dignified resignation. The King was as deadly pale 
as if life had abandoned him. Madame Royale had 
not words, even to comfort the little brother who 
needed consolation, and who now comprehended the 
full terribleness of the situation, without understand- 
ing the cause. When the royal family reached their 
apartments, the Queen expressed to Madame Campan 
her mournful conviction that every chance of succour 
had perished ; that the King had been wanting in the 
energy and decision which his position and the emer- 
gency demanded, and that the so-called inspection of 
the troops had been productive of much more harm 
than good. 

The victims were few, but the assailants were many, 
and they were as eager as they were numerous. These 
had heard the artillery of the National Guard refuse to 
promise to fire, if attacked, upon the people.; and when 
the artillerymen drew the charge from their pieces and 
turned them upon the palace, the sovereign people, 
with a hmidred thousand tongues, screamed their ap- 
probation, and became more athirst for noble blood 
thmi before. 

The whole of the Place du Carrousel, on the east side 
of the Court of the Tuilleries, was occupied by one 
moving mass of ruflians and of gims. The streets ad- 
jacent were as crowded as the Place by ai-med men 
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and women, ready to advance as soon as those before 
them had forced their way mto the palace. The male 
ruffians sharpened their knives and pikes with sangui- 
nary glee. The female fiiries were not a jot behind 
them in ferocity; they were far beyond them in obsce- 
nity of expression. The prostitutes of Paris, headed 
by the notorious courtezan, Theroigne de Mericourt, 
in male attire, shrieked with impatience to work their 
impure and murderous will upon the royal mother and 
her daughter. A band of these wretches carried the 
head of Mandat (the commandant of the National 
Guard, murdered by order of the municipality) on a 
pike. The night previous they had assembled in the 
Place de la Bastille, and had there taken a horrible 
oath that they would murder the Queen and every one 
Ijelonging to her. In presence of such scenes it is no 
matter of surprise that the King desponded, that the 
Queen wept, and that Madame Elizabeth and the 
joung children looked on in piteous and helpless ter- 
Tor. The King showed himself for a moment to the 
small number of faithful Grenadiers in the gallery. His 
stricken aspect seemed to bid them take a last farewell 
look of their unhappy sovereign. The hearts of the 
stout soldiers were moved, and tears started to their 
eyes. Their first thought, however, was of their duty ; 
and Louis no sooner showed himself to them than they 
primed and loaded in his presence, an act intended to 
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signify their readiness and determination to die in his 
defence. It was acts hke these that induced the Queen 
to cling to hope, when despair was in every other heart. 
The King made no remark upon the spontaneous but 
significant act erf the Grenadiers. Not so the Queen : 
she accepted the omen and acknowledged it. She had 
not witnessed the act itsetf, but she no sooner heard of 
it, than she took her children with her to the door of 
the room that opened into the gallery, and addressing 
the soldiers, officers, and all there assembled, she said, 
** Our interests this day are as one. Upon our lives 
depend the dearest issues. The preservation of your 
wives, children, and property depends upon the results 
of to-day. These generous men," she added, point- 
ing to the officers, but addressing herseK to the sol- 
diers, "will share your dangers, and will fight with 
you and for you to the last extremity." 

Messenger after messenger, however, arrived with 
evil tidings. Each, as he arrived, communicated in- 
telligence of heavier moment and more fatal character 
than he who had preened him. Madame Royale re- 
membered in after years how thus she had witnessed 
in detail the long agony of the old monarchy in its 
mortal hour. Westermann was at the gates, threaten- 
ing to blow them down with the cannon of the insur- 
rectionists, if they were not opened to the people. 
The King's constitutional ministers and the old nobi- 
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Uty about him were prepared to perish at their posts ; 
but it began to be evident that nothing profitable to 
royalty would be saved by the sacrifice. The Mo- 
narch, if he may now be called so, stood trembling 
beneath the oppressiveness of his misfortunes, and the 
uncertainty as to whither he should turn to find a 
refiige for himself and family. When the Queen 
asked what would become of the King in the event of 
the Assembly pronouncing his deposition, no one 
dared to answer her. At length Roederer, anxious to 
capture or to save the royal family, peremptorily de- 
clared to Louis that in the Assembly lay the only path 
to safety. In a few minutes more, and the hordes 
without would have forced the palace, and the mas- 
sacre would be general. The Queen faintly expressed 
a hope that they were not so desolate and deserted, 
and that there yet remained force sufficient from within 
to repd all force from without. Rcederer bluntly told 
her, that to entertain any longer such an idea would 
only be to make herself a confederate in the assassina- 
tion of herself and children. Was she willing to in- 
cur such a responsibiUty ? " God forbid !'* was her 
reply. As it was uttered, the King looked at her 
fixedly, and Rcederer, placing his hand upon the arm 
of the Sovereign, begged permission to use gentle 
violence, and to conduct the King and his family to 
the bar of the Assembly, there to ask for protection 
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against the fiuy of the multitade. The Queen mak- 
ing no further objection^ her husband rose, saying, 
'' Let us then go> there is nothing more to be done 
here!" With these words perished the monarchy, 
and with them anarchy triumphed. The triumph was 
in spite of the King, not through him. He may have 
accepted the Constitution unwilhngly; he may have 
felt something not akin to grief when there was a 
prospect of its being overturned by the emigrant and 
foreign army. But, at the last he called the Assem- 
bly to his aid in upholding that Constitution ; and 
when the Assembly refused, the members thereby 
sealed their fate and his. They crushed the liberty, 
to establish which men of true hearts and vast minds 
had thought no sacrifiC/C too great ; they gave up the 
country to unrestrained anarchy, and they plunged the 
nation into that long course of revolution which, after 
sixty years, presents France to us as a community of 3 
indignant slaves, her last state being ter quaterque worsen 
than her first. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE BAE OF THE ASSEMBLY. 

The passage from the Tuilleries to the Assembly was 
one of considerable peril, but their Majesties and their 
family were not abandoned to encomiter it alone. The 
six constitutional ministers of the King accompanied 
their master. This it was their duty to do ; the Con- 
stitution, though rapidly dying, not being quite extinct 
till Louis crossed the threshold of the Assembly. 
With the ministers were some old servants, or rather 
friends of the Sovereign, who shared with him the 
dangers of the way, out of love for his person, respect 
for his rank, and sympathy for his position. There 
were the Prince de Poix, the Due de Choiseul, the 
Comtes d'Haussonville, de Braneuil, d'Hervilly, and 
de Pont TAbbe, the Marquis de Briges, the Chevalier 
de Fleurieu, the Viscomte de Saint-Priest, and the Mar- 
quis de Nantereillet ; M. de Fresnes, and M. de Soli- 
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gnac» equerries to the King, and M. Saint-Fieffdom, 
equerry to Madame Elizabeth. With the Queen were 
the Princesse de Lamballe and Madame de Tour- 
zel : the latter obtained permission to aocx)mpany the 
Queen, only on condition of leaving behind her in the 
Tuilleries, amid an enraged soldiery, and in a palace 
threatened with destruction by the raging insurrec- 
tionists without, her young daughter, the companion 
of Madame Royale, Pauline de Tourzel. The daugh- 
ter courageously accepted her position, $nd happily 
oscaped thcrefirom without injury. 

When the preliminaries were settled, Roederer ad- 
vanced to the door of the King's closet, and announced 
to tUI within hearing that his Majesty and family were 
alnnit to proceed to the Assembly, there to seek fear the 
prottH^tion which could not be afforded him in his own 
|>«vlmH); and he bade the guards clear the way. As 
U)ui8 passed to the threshold of the palace, many who 
stiHK) there to bid him farewdl tore their orders from 
their bnnuit> broke their swords in two, and confessed 
sorrowingly that Mrith the monarchy had died also 
Uu>ir vocation. The King passed lingeringly and re- 
luetiu^tly into the garden, and seemed half-repentant 
of the step which could not now be recalled. A doable 
line of Grenadiers and National Guards protected tibe 
p^u«$age of the abdicating SEuouIy. The King was in 
fn>ut> and alonv; the Queen, Madame Elisabeth, 
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Madame Eoyale, and the Dauphin were behind him. 
The Grenadiers closed in upon them as they passed, 
«.d prevented their escape or defended tlL ir»m 
assault. Lamartine says that the vast space &om one 
terrace to the other was entirely firee : two eye-wit- 
nesses depose to the contrary. Madame Campan 
says : " We saw the royal family defile between the 
lines c^ Swiss Grenadiers and of those of the battalions 
of Petits Peres and Filles Saint-Thomas. They were 
80 pressed upon by the crowd, that, during their short 
transit, the Queen was robbed of her watch and purse. 
A man of gigantic stature and hideous features, such 
as were to be seen at the head of all the insurrec- 
tionary movements, approached the Dauphin, whom 
the Queen was leading by the hand, seized him, and 
C!arried him aloft in his arms. The Queen shrieked in 
sflfright, and had weU-nigh fainted. The man said to 
lier, * You need not be afiraid, I will not hurt him,' 
aid he restored the Dauphin to her when they had 
:reached the entrance to the Assembly." Mercier, 
treating of the transit from the TuiUeries to the hall 
of the Legislative Body, says: "A simple citizen, 
xushing up to the King, then uncovered, seized his 
land, exclaiming, 'I who speak to you am not an 
^assassin, but an honest man, who desires to lead you 
into the National Assembly without peril to yourself; 
T)ut as for your wife, she shall not enter, she is an 
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infernal wetch who has caused the ruin of France.' " 
The King shook the man's hand convulsively, and at 
that moment the deputy Rcederer, who was at Louis's 
side, left him for a moment to advance to the front of 
the hall where the Assembly held their session, and 
whence he proclaimed the decree of that body inviting 
the King and his family to take refuge among them. 

A deputation of the Assembly came forward to 
meet this fallen greatness, and to accompany it into 
the hall, where the Members of the Legislature held 
their meeting. The head of this deputation welcomed 
the King with the title of " Sire," the last time it 
was addressed to him by a public body. " Sire," 
said he, " the Assembly, desirous of securing your 
safety, makes offer to you and your family of an 
asylum that cannot be violated." The value of this 
assertion was speedUy demonstrated by the violent 
conduct of the mob assembled at the foot of the stair- 
case. They attempted to prevent the progress of the 
royal family, declaring, with shouts, that the nation 
should not be again deceived; that death was the 
fitting recompense for those who had deceived them ; 
and that King, Queen, and children merited no less. 
These had some difficulty in escaping that with which 
they were threatened. Madame Royale saw her own 
life in imminent peril of being sacrificed. She heard 
mother menaced with the same fate, and her cou- 
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rage must have failed her but for the example afforded 
her bjr that mother, who, amid weapons raised and 
cries as sanguinary as impure, walked calmly forward, 
regarding not, or seeming not to regard, the insults of 
th^se who were threatening her with assassination. 
The young Princess imitated as she best might the 
bearing of her mother and her aunt, and to the terror 
of her heart allowed her features to give no interpre- 
tation. She must have felt that they were about to 
be slain upon the spot ; but pale, silent, and resigned, 
she awaited the apparent catastrophe without permit- 
ting supposition that she feared it. The mob was 
evidently disposed to proceed to extremities, and 
rescue seemed impossible; it gave way, however, to 
a proclamation made on the staircase, to the effect 
that the King and his family were on their way to 
the Assembly, in obedience to an order from that 
body. The people, cheering this symptom of the 
Monarch's progress towards abdication or death, 
opened their ranks, suppressed their unclean cries, 
and roughly bade him pass on. His advance was 
now protected by a few of the guard of the Legis- 
lative body, who walked at his side and who also 
kept the people from pressing rudely upon the chil- 
dren. One of the guards, said to have been a Gascon, 
addressed the King with a familiarity characteristic of 
the race. '* Banish your fear," said this voluntary 
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counsellor ; " keep up your courage ; but be just. The 
people, you hear, declare that they will not be de- 
ceived ; and you may beheve them ; their patience is 
pretty well exhausted. If you would be a good 
citizen, you have httle more to do than to banish 
the priests firom your palace, and send your wife to 
Vienna/' The patient people here again rushed for- 
ward, and, with some sinister purpose in view, sepa- 
rated the Queen and her children from the King, 
surrounding them and uttering cries of vengeance. 
It is easier to imagine than to describe the feelings of 
Madame Royale at beholding the desperate situation 
into which she had fallen with those whom she most 
dearly loved. Death seemed swiftly coming upon 
all; but at the moment when the anguish of the 
mother and aunt seemed most acute, and that of the 
innocent children most overwhelming, a sapeur, who 
had recently been loudest of tongue in uttering exe- 
crations against the whole party, rushed forward, took 
the Dauphin in his arms, enabled the princesses to 
rejoin the King, and entering the Assembly, stiU car- 
rying the young Prince, he bore him onward till he 
reached the table, on which he placed him, amidst 
the imiversal approbation of the spectators, who ap- 
plauded the theatrical effect of the scene rather than 
the generous motive from which it sprang. 

As the royal family were passing towards the seats 
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of the Ministers^ pointed out to them for their occu- 
pation, the King stepped on to the raised floor whereon 
stood the President's seat, and turning to the Assem- 
bly, said, " I am come here to prevent a great crime ; 
and I think I cannot be safer than among you, gentle- 
men." "You may depend upon our firmness/' re- 
plied Vergniaud, the President ; " the members of the 
National Assembly have sworn to die in support of 
the rights of the people and of the constituted autho- 
rities/' The speech had a double signification. It 
engaged to support the sovereign, should the people, 
then employed in massacre at the Tuilleries, succumb 
before the force to which had been entrusted the 
keeping of the palace. It engaged to support the 
people, in the event of the populace declaring irresist- 
ably against royalty. While they awaited the issue, 
Louis accepted their words as a sacred engagement, 
whereby the members bound themselves to guard the 
lives of hunseK and family. Of the five unhappy 
victims who put trust in the promises thus pledged to 
them, the Assembly, by the course it took, murdered 
four ; and of these four, two were defenceless women, 
and one a harmless and an unoffending child. To de- 
fend the constituted authorities was a pledge to defend 
the Constitution. Louis was then asking for that de- 
fence. The Assembly, however, destroyed the Consti- 
tution, and Louis perished on the scaffold as though 

N 2 
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the deed had been his own, and not, as was really 
the case, committed in spite of him. 

He crossed to the benqhes appropriated to the 
ministry, but then occupied by his imfortunate fanuly. 
When he seated himself among them, and monarch 
and subjects were face to face, there was a dead silence 
throughout the Assembly. It was as if the latter 
were pausing in hesitation as to what next act should 
be determined on. The King was lying at the mercy 
of the Legislature; the Legislature was perplexed for a 
moment to know what should be done with the King. 
The contest raging at the Tuilleries between the faith- 
ful portion of the troops and the people, had not yet 
been brought to a decided issue; and the fate of 
royalty was allowed for a moment longer to hang 
suspended in the balance. Its representatives re- 
mained seated, and looked like criminals upon 
their trial and in deadly peril of a fatal and unjust 
verdict. The little Dauphin was in a condition 
of fearful exhaustion and alarm. Madame Royale 
shook off her own fears in order the better to 
banish his; and called up smiles on her face, that 
she might summon an expression of courage into 
that of her young brother. She wiped his brow, 
kissed his cheek, tmned away her head to weep, 
and the next moment looked at him smilingly again. 
The wearied and panic-stricken child answered 



\ 
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to the eflForts made to cheer him with as much viva- 
city as he could summon. The King, his wife, and 
sister continued silent, and awaiting what might fol- 
low, without having the sKghtest conception of what 
quaUty or tendency the act might be. The Assembly 
looked on in equal silence. Some of the members 
were affected at the contemplation of such an immen- 
sity of misfortune as that before them. Their aggra- 
vation of that adversity only brought down misery as 
stupendous on themselves. More than half of those 
present ultimately perished by violent deaths, — ^the 
logical consequences of the deed they were about to 
accomplish. 

As the Assembly was on the point of renewing the 

proceedings which had been interrupted by the arrival 

of the royal family, one of the members reminded 

the President that no discussion could be opened in 

the presence of the King. Louis readily obeyed the 

rule here signified, and rose as if about to depart 

from the body of the house; beyond it the royal 

family dared not go, nor dared any man suggest a 

retreat for them other than the imperfect one which 

^as only a momentary resting-place between them and 

captivity. As a temporary asylum, a tribune or box 

in the gallery, called the Tribune du Logographey was 

assigned to them. The reporters who occupied it, 

without leaving their places, made what room they 
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could for the King and his family. The box itself 
was not above ten feet square, and between it and 
the hall into which it looked there was a light iron 
grating. The sounds of violence from without made 
some of the members apprehensive that the King 
might be attacked by the populace from the passages 
behind the box, and the iron grating was at once 
removed, in order, in such case, to enable him to step 
into the hall, with the upper seats of which it was on 
a level, and there find refuge. There were no work- 
men at hand to eflfect the removal, but it was accom- 
pUshed by the united efforts of several of the members 
and nobles in attendance upon the King, the monarch 
himself aiding to the utmost of his yet vigorous 
strength. Into this narrow and crowded receptacle 
the unhappy family were thrust, and they were not 
alone within the narrow limits of their improvised 
prison. The King sat in front, the Queen more in 
the rear, and less visible. Madame Royale and the 
Dauphin, sinking beneath the terrific heat and the 
cruel agitation consequent upon the events which 
succeeded, and by which they were stricken, so 
rapidly, were on a bench close to the Queen. Further 
back, Madame Elizabeth, the Frincesse de Lamballe, 
and Madame de Tourzel found scanty room to sit 
Behind them stood two of the King's ministers, and 
some eight or ten of the great officers of his house- 
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hold ; — and all these in a box less than a dozen feet 
square, with a close, crowded hall before them, the 
passages in the rear thronged with troops and officers, 
not a breath of air stirring, and a fierce August sun 
darting down his consuming rays upon all. At the 
door of the box stood some noblemen, partizans of 
the King ; they were attired as National Guards, and 
they kept the post as sentinels. 

Under such circumstances, deliberation with calm 
and dignity was hardly possible. The Assembly was 
agitated. The King was oppressed with the heat, 
and the Princesses in a condition of utter exhaustion. 
The children, perhaps, afforded the most pitiable spec- 
tacle. They had been hastily aroused at dawn, they 
had participated in every event and peril of the day, 
they had lived a momentous life in experiencing the 
emotions of a few terrible hours; they were unre- 
freshed, without food, their young energies prostrated 
alike by hunger and aflfright. There was scarcely 
strength enough left in Madame Royale to whisper 
Words of comfort to the hapless Kttle sharer in the 
general misery ; and there was not a heart in the vast 
assembly manly enough to propose that the children 
Ht least should be spared the torture about to be 
inflicted, and that they should be withdrawn from a 
scene where, in addition to their own sufferings, they 
"vrere compelled to witness the degradation and afflic- 
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tion of their parents. Each moment for these poor 
little ones had its peculiar agony. Within a few yards 
of them, the mob outside was exercising its popularly- 
sovereign right of murdering such victims as they 
could seize. The shrieks of those victims were inces- 
sant, and carried terror into the hearts of the Princess 
and her brother ; pity and anxiety into those of the 
other captives. Amid this terrible chorus the Assembly, 
spht into groups, ere the general business was resumed, 
indulged in conversation according to the temper that 
there prevailed. Those near the box occupied by the 
mute and expectant prisoners, indulged themselves in 
words or actions both alluding to ends of fearful 
violence and revenge. The defenceless Monarch and 
the Queen heard and comprehended all. They con- 
tinued silent, resigned, and, whatever they may have 
felt for the ordinances of man, submissive to the 
decrees of God, to whatever destiny they were thereby 
driven. 

After a time refreshment was offered to them. The 
King accepted the offer, and partook with appetite 
and apparent enjoyment of what was presented to 
him. The Assembly looked on, and smiled in scorn. 
A stout gentleman, not so overcome by sorrow as to 
have lost his appetite, and who can eat heartily while 
a hundred or two of his enemies are watching him 
with feelings of contempt, is certainly not a dignified 
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spectacle. The Queen felt the degradation and its 
consequences. They who had attached some idea of 
divinity to a king were not likely to continue to main- 
tain so lofty a sentiment at witnessing the grosser 
material of the kingly nature. No persuasion could 
induce her to indulge any possible craving for food. 
Her Ups only opened for speech, no food passed them. 
What she declined for herself, however, she accepted 
for her poor children. Some of the better-disposed 
members had approached the box, and offered in 
respectful and consoling terms httle tributes of fruit ; 
as the Queen roused herself from the sorrow which 
seemed slaying her, and bent forward to accept these 
welcomed testimonies of pity, perhaps of love, tears 
and not speech thanked the donors. When she placed 
the offering in the hands of her children, these per- 
ceived that the fi^t so presented to them was moist, 
not with refreshing dew, but with the hot tears wrung 
from the very soul of their suffering and heart-broken 
mother. The fruit was acceptable, however, to the 
young prisoners; and to the Dauphin especially, it 
seemed to lend new spirit and fresh courage. He 
crept to his father's side ; but in place of comfort or 
protection he only there witnessed that father's degra- 
dation. Madame Royale continued silently weeping, 
and the heat dried the tears on her cheeks. The 
Dauphin questioned the King, in childish simplicity. 
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upon the scene and the personages before them, and 
the Monarch repKed to his inquiries with cahnness, 
real or affected. The composure was terribly shaken 
by repeated insults. David, the celebrated painter, 
passed the front of the box in which the royal family 
were shut up, and the King, recognizing the artist, 
inquired when he should have finished the portrait of 
Louis, which David had already commenced. The 
reply manifested as much cowardice as sanguinary 
cruelty. " I will never again," said the painter, in a 
loud voice, and with a ferocious look at the King and 
his family, — " I will never again paint the likeness of a 
tyrant till I see his head rolling before me on the 
scaffold." This brutal outrage painftdly affected all 
the wretched and helpless captives. The King held 
down his head in silence. The Princesses, children, 
and ladies, wept abundantly; but there was not a 
man present who cried shame at the wanton outrage 
inflicted on those who had not the power even of pro- 
testing against it ! But the outrages succeeded each 
other with rapidity. The populace rushed in, crying 
aloud for the deposition of the King ; others for his 
death. Suddenly the report of cannon feU upon the 
ears of all present, and told that the crisis had come ; 
the populace were attacking the Tuilleries, the last 
royal home, which Marie Antoinette was so reluctant 
to leave till Roederer had so impressively warned her 
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to remember her children. When she heard the 
cannon, comprehended the perils which those children 
would have incurred, and found some comfort in re- 
calling the assurances of the President of the Assem- 
bly that the King and his family were under the 
protection of the Legislature, she felt resigned for 
their sakes, and turning to Count d'HerviUy, who was 
standing behind her in that restricted box which was 
now their only palace, she remarked that they had 
probably, after all, done right in leaving the Tuilleries, 
and in taking refuge in the Assembly rather than in 
attempting to escape. The Queen and her daughter 
looked inquiringly into the Count's face as the former 
made this observation. The Count repUed to it with 
a sigh :" I wish with all my heart, Madame," he added, 
"that in six months hence your Majesty may be of 
the same opinion !" Her Majesty, perhaps, still en- 
tertained a hope that the troops in the palace might 
entirely defeat the insurrectionists, in which case the 
Assembly would certainly conduct the King back in 
triumph to the Tuilleries, and re-estabUsh there the 
€X)nstitutionaI monarchy. That hope was not shared 
in by the noble and feithfiil followers who stood by 
tlie side of their sovereign, in this his hour of extreme 
peril 

The Count d'Hervilly undertook a desperate mission 
on this desperate day. When the King left the palace 
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in charge of the battaUon of Swiss, he left also a com- 
mand that they should not fire on the people. This 
command was never communicated to them, and they 
consequently acted under the original order to repel 
force by force. The half-armed gentlemen and a few 
National Guards in the chateau followed their example. 
Altogether, the armed force in the palace did not ex- 
ceed nine hundred men. Their well-armed and fero- 
cious adversaries were as ten to one. These com- 
menced their bloody work by beating out the brains 
of the Swiss sentinels. Then ensued the fight oh the 
staircase of the palace, the repulse of the mob, and 
the momentary triumph of the Royalists. The defec- 
tion of the gendarmes and a portion .of the National 
Guard gave courage, however, to the sanguinary yet 
cowardly assailants, who returned to the attack with a 
rage born of their recent defeat. When the cannon- 
shot fired in this attack shook the windows of the 
Assembly, the President put on his hat in sign of 
mourning. The Count d'Hervilly here offered to pass 
through the combatants, and proclaim to them the 
King's order to cease firing. The mission was one of 
such peril that the Monarch and the Princesses begged 
of him, with tears in their eyes, not to undertake it. 
This irresolution excited a murmur in the Assembly, 
who stood in great fear of being massacred by the 
Swiss. The Count, accompcmied by M. VarUzlemont, 
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a young artillery officer, rushed from the hall, which 
was then resounding with the cries, not only of the 
members, but of the strangers in the tribunes, deckr 
rative of their determination to Uve and die free. The 
Count and his friend had more regard for the Kmg's 
service than for the sentiments of the Assembly, and 
they hurried to the scene of slaughter, determined to 
act in such a way as might seem of most advantage to 
the King's cause. Before they reached the gates, the 
Count was fired at three times, and as he was entering 
he received a stab in the thigh from one of the insur- 
gents. He moved on, however, undauntedly, through 
a cross fire, and safely reached the interior of the 
palace, after narrowly escaping the pistol-shot of a 
National Guard, through whose body he passed his 
sword, and then quietly but quickly proceeded to take 
all precautions for the successful defence of the palace, 
and, as he hoped, the ultimate triumph of the King. 
The inequality of the contest soon rendered manifest the 
Unwelcome conviction that a Royalist victory was an 
impossibihty. The countless mob poured into the 
palace, and brought with them bloody destruction, 
effected, however, at a terrible cost on their own side. 
It was then that the Count signified the King's order, 
Haade known his surrender to the Assembly, and com- 
xiaunicated the royal command that the Swiss should 
i^epair to the Assembly also; and, added the Count, 
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on his own responsibility, and widi a view of yet beang 
able to do good serrioe ere the ni^t drew on, "Inrmg 
their cannon with them/' The order was obeyed by a 
portion of the men, but their obedience did not sanre 
them firom ultimate massacre. Those who renudned 
in the chateau carried on the defence in utter igno- 
rance of what had been done by their comrades. HbfBj 
carried it on against hope. The ferodons mob batteied 
the palace with their guns, set fire to a part d the 
building, and rushing in, sword in hand, and pike 
brandished, they speedity slew all who stood in oppo- 
sition to them, but with fearful loss on their own side. 
The Swiss, who fought with calm and heroic fiddity* 
were the especial objects of their rage. They who 
rt^ted were shot down ; th^ who surrendered had 
their throats cut. Even the Swiss porters in the 
lodges were brutally slaughtered. The Swiss who 
escaped firom the palace, or who were stationed in the 
streets, were cut to pieces by the mob, or swept down 
by repeated discharges of gn^ ; and even while dying, 
as also after death, their bodies were mutilated by the 
female fiuies of the hour, and fiat in a manner which 
no pen can venture to describe. 

When the armed defenders of the chateau had been 
thus disposed of, the insurgents instituted a search, 
which lasted three hours, after the ladies and servants 
who were concealed in the various apartments of the 
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palace. The Queen had begged, with tears and pas- 
sionate earnestness, of some officers of the National 
Guard, to save the ladies from the dreadful fate which 
seemed impending over them. Her entreaty was 
scomfolly disregarded, and the ladies were abandoned. 
Madame Royale was especially anxious on account of 
the young Pauline de Tourzel, her friend, who was 
compelled to remain in the palace when her mother 
left it to accompany the Queen to the Assembly. 

Every faithful servant who stood at his post was 
massacred. He who fled fared no better. They 
who were concealed were dragged forth, poniarded, 
flung from the window, or burned aUve. At length 
the assassins reached the Queen's drawing-room, in 
which the ladies of her household had taken refuge, 
and where they awaited death. The pages who gal- 
lantly kept the door were murdered at their posts. 
The women fell upon them and commenced their hor- 
rible amusement — ^for it was a pleasure to them that 
partook of ecstasy — of mutilation. When the door of 
thcL apartment was flung open, instant death was about 
to be put in operation upon the trembUng and de- 
fenceless crowd of ladies therein, when a man, remark- 
able for his length of beard, appeared on the threshold, 
«nd announced, in the name of Petion, that the nation 
^would not dishonour itself by the killing of women. 
The Princess of Tarente, who had promised to protect 
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Pauline de Tourzel, oflfered her own life if it could pur- 
chase respect and safety for her young ward. They were 
both saved. " A particular incident," says Madame 
Campan, " put me in more danger than all the others. 
In my terror, I fancied, just previous to the invasion of 
the Queen's apartments by the insurgents, that my 
sister was not among the group of women who were 
there collected. I went to the floor above, for the 
purpose of begging of her to come down, if she were 
there, and imagining that our common safety would 
be the better provided for, if we were together. I did 
not find her in the room. I saw only our two cham- 
ber-women, and one of the Queen's state footmen, a 
man of gigantic stature and martia} aspect. ' Save 
yourself,' I exclaimed, ' the other servants have aheady 
done so.' 'I cannot,' answered the man, ' I am dead 
with terror,' As he spoke I heard the voices of men 
rushing up the stairs. They feU upon him, and he 
was murdered before my eyes. When they had done 
with him they turned to me. The chamber-women 
flung themselves at the assassins' feet and seized their 
sabres. The staircase was so narrow that the mur- 
derers could not easily strike at us ; but I felt a ter- 
rible hand seizing me by the back, and laying fast hold 
of my clothes ; at that moment a voice from below 
called out, ' What are you doing up there ?' — The hor- 
rible Marseillais who was on the point of kiUing me, 
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tittered an ejaculation which will never depart from 
my memory. The other voice simply exclaimed in 
reply, * The women are not to be killed.' I was on 
my knees. My executioner let me go, exclaiming, 
* Get up, hussey ; the nationip&rdons yon.' The coarse- 
ness of this speech did not prevent me from suddenly 
experiencing an inexpressible sensation, which as much 
partook of love of life, as it was connected with the 
idea that I should again look upon my son and all 
^vrho were dear to me. An instant before, I had thought 
less of death than felt by anticipation the mortal pain 
t:liat the blade poised over my head was about to in- 
fiict upon me. We seldom approach so closely to 
death without our having to undergo it. My expe- 
inence authorizes me in saying, that at such a moment, 
here there is strength enough to resist fainting, the 
i^ans are in their ftill developement. I myself heard 
<he slightest words uttered by the assassins as dis- 
^•inctly as though I had been Ustening to them undis- 
turbed." 

Montjoye, in his ' History of Marie Antoinette,' re- 
lates one of the incidents of the day, in which there is 
so much that appears the romance which it is not, that 
^ prefer bringing it before my readers in the ipsissima 
^erba of the historian. The narrative will serve to con- 
firm the old saying, that " truth is stranger than fiction." 
** In the general massacre in which the Queen saw 

^^OL. I. o 
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all the King's servants involved, her imagination dwelt 
with double terror upon a child in whom she took a 
particular interest. The child was a daughter of one 
of the King's cloak-bearers. The father was a man of 
unsullied probity; and when he was subsequently 
condemned to pay with his blood for the benefits 
which had been heaped upon him by his master, he, 
in the very moment of his death, rendered courageous 
testimony to the virtues of his august benefactors. 
His daughter's name was Ernestine; and she and 
Madame Royale were of the same age. The Queen 
had in some sort adopted her. The child was edu- 
cated under her inspection, and had the same masters 
as the young Princess, between whom and herself no 
distinction was made. The Queen was as a common 
mother to both. * They will love one another for ever,' 
she used often to say ; and by thus early uniting these 
two children by the bonds of close affection and friend- 
ship, she thought that she was securing their mutual 
happiness. The conception and the project were worthy 
of the generous heart of Marie Antoinette. In the 
course of the events which preceded the day of the 
10th of August, the Queen said to the under-govesr- 
nesses of her daughter, ' What may become of one 
or the other of us, is uncertain ; but whatever destiny 
Heaven may reserve for me, never forget that Ernes- 
tine is my daughter ; and I expect from your attach- 
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ment for me that you will always treat her and the 
Princess, her friend, with the same care. You know 
that this is my desire, and this is the last time that I 
may be able to remind you of it.' 

" Ernestine had remained in the pala<5e with the 
under-govemesses. The Queen did not dare hope 
that the sanguinary insurgent besiegers would respect 
either the defencelessness of her age, or her innocence. 
She did not dare to ask after the child ; she feared too 
much to learn that she had been deprived for ever of 
her dear Ernestine. It was not till the end of the 
day that certain intelligence could be conveyed to her. 

" Ernestine, accompanied by the under-govemesses, 
and by a feeble escort who generously offered to pro- 
tect her, succeeded, after much delay and incredible 
difficulty, in making her escape from the chateau. 
She walked in the midst of dead bodies, passed over 
flesh that stiU palpitated, and her garments caught the 
blood as she passed. When she had reached the 
court-yard of the Carrousel, her strength failed her; 
it was impossible for her to make a step in advance. 
She seated herself, with the under-governess, on a 
stone. The generous men who had escorted her, had 
been separated from her by the pressure of the mul- 
titude, and were no more to be seen. One alone had 
remained; and he now went in quest of a coach, 
leaving Ernestine in the meantime exposed to the sa- 
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vages who surrounded her. These, deceived by her 
age, her manners, her dress, and the attendants at her 
side, took her for the daughter of the Queen. The 
monsters kindled a huge fire at her feet, flung upon it 
the naked body of a Swiss, and before her eyes de- 
voured the half-roasted members. The young Er- 
nestine, unable to support the sight of an inhuman 
deed, which was calculated to excite regret at being 
bom in an age when such acts could be witnessed, 
lost the use of her senses. Agitated by painful con- 
vulsions, she onlv recovered from one swoon to fall 
into another. 

" Fortunately, at a few paces' distance, a generous 
woman standing at her shop-door was a witness to 
the sufferings of Ernestine. She also took her for the 
Queen's daughter; she ran to her aid with restora- 
tives. Not being able, on account of the monsters 
who surrounded her, to give fall expression to the 
sentiments of love and veneration for the blood of our 
kings, with which she was inspired, she kept silence ; 
but her sobs and tears declared it clearly enough. By 
her assiduous and constant care, she restored to hfe 
the young person whom she took for the daughter of 
her sovereign. A coach arrived, and Ernestine was 
enabled to leave the spot. 

" In accordance with the Queen's desire, the under- 
governesses received her, and her education was cared 
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: \kv\\ ill the King's palace. But, 

the* generous princess who wished 

mother, she withdrew from the asy- 

- claimed, as I was informed, by her 

Ih' claim could not rightly be gainsaid. 

- I lie estabUshment of a mercer in the Rue 

-, where, I believe, she still remains (1797). 

iiiful for me to say it, but history should not 

lit on the subject — that is not the proper place 

JMiiestine, seeing that her august friend, who is at 

n' present moment at Vienna, had, at the period of 

iier leaving France, expressed her desire, and obtained 

the consent of Ernestine, that they should be no 

longer separated. 

" If Ernestine reads these lines, she will also know 
from him who writes them, and whose truthfulness is 
known to her, that her illustrious benefactress, during 
her captivity and even some minutes before her death, 
inquired after the friend of her daughter, and that her 
tears ceased and her heart knew consolation when she 
Was assured that the day might come when Ernestine 
and the Princess might be re-imited." 

While Ernestine was a witness to the barbarities 
that were being practised in front of the palace, the 
insurgents were indulging in excesses within that 
almost surpass beUef. Lamartine attempts a semi- 
apology for the miscreants, in attributing to them 
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like a sense of honour mingled with hn- 
)i the " wild justice of revenge." He calb, 
lUKHiU* the actors '' scoundrels." He describes them, 
•ike aud knife in hand, bounding up the staircases 
uiiii dying along the passages of the extensive build- 
^^f^ breaking open doors, smashing furniture, tearing 
up the floors, flinging articles of beauty and value out 
oi the windows, working ruin for mere mischief's sake, 
and destroying objects out of hatred towards their 
owners. But he adds, that " the people in their fero- 
city scorned anything but their enemies ; they desired 
not gold but blood, and displayed their hands stained 
with gore, but empty. Some conunon robbers, de- 
tected in the act of pilfering, were himg on the very 
instant, with an inscription pointing out their in- 
fiuny." This is a poet's view of an infernal scene 
sketched at a distance. Eye-witnesses of the same 
scene speak difierently. Mercier is one of these. 
His testimony is all the more trustworthy, from the 
feet that he approved of many of the terrible acts of 
the people of that day, and hated not only the King, 
but even the poor Queen, with an intensity that is 
inexplicable when we remember his kindly nature. 
,The evidence he gives of the deeds of the sovereign 
people is entirely opposite to that famished by 
Laiuartine. It tends to show that the people who 
had oYorthiown the Constitution to which Louis 
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had sworn, upon their compulsion, looked beyond 
tlieir enemies, and were not unmindM of profit to 
iheir patriotic persons. They not only drank them- 
selves into madness in the wine-cellars, but after con- 
suming every article of food in the kitchens, they 
seized upon an unhappy cook who had not had time 
to escape, plimged him into a copper of boiling water, 
and then boiled him aUve over his own fire. Hundreds 
of these miscreants, gathered fi-om the faubourgs of 
Paris, and irom every province in France, when the 
victory had been achieved, assembled in the vestibule 
leading to the southern staircase, and there danced 
like savages in the midst of fioods of blood and wine. 
One assassin seated himself among the bodies of the 
slain while he played the violin, and "thieves with 
their pockets full of gold hung up other thieves to the 
banisters." 

While this was going on in the vestibule, thousands 
of individuals, women as well as men, with impreca- 
tions on their lips, hideousness impressed upon their 
feattu'es, and the presence and the odour of blood upon 
the rags which hung about, without covering, them, 
inundated the apartments. The chamber of the Queen 
^^vhom they dared to accuse, was reserved for the cul- 
udnating scenes of their terrible debauchery. The 
xmnd revolts at the memory of the drunken, insane, 
\xnnatural deeds which were here committed, amid the 
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wild laughter and blasphemy of the actors. The pen 
refuses to record them. Mercier, in a few graphic 
words, has revealed the whole scene ; but those words 
I dare not retrace, and the scene is not to be described 
here, which could have no parallel but in hell. Earth 
never before beheld such pollution. 

While the arch-fiends were thus employed in the 
apartments of the Queen, and in those of her sister 
and daughter, the stairs re-echoed with the tread of 
robbers, of thieves who struggled as they met, some 
wishing to get up, others to descend. In the corri- 
dors the same scene occurred ; there they crossed each 
other, came in contact, eagerly flew after their prey, 
and plundered every room. Mercier especially states 
that they broke open the drawers and the desks of the 
King, Queen, Madame Ehzabeth, and the ladies of the 
court. Notes, gold, silver, watches, jewels, precious 
stones, diamonds, caskets, all are enumerated by the 
most graphic of the recorders of the events of the 
day, as having been pillaged by and divided among 
the people. These walked about unblushingly with 
their spoil upon them. Professional thieves — good 
patriots, according to the popular slang — ^tore off the 
gold lace from the dresses of the slain servants of the 
Kmg. Others plundered the wardrobe, and carried 
off rich stufls, linen, the plate for the service of the 
table, the liqueiu^, the candles, books from the U- 
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brary, in a word, eveiything that could be conveyed 
away clandestinely. Porcelain vases of the most 
cpstly work and ahnost legendary value, were shat- 
tered into fragments for the mere sake of the gold 
mounting. In the meantime, while the general plunder 
was being thus practised, the leaders of the day bore 
away, in ostentatious procession, the large silver chan- 
deliers from the chapel, with some silver plate, and a 
purse of one hundred louis, and solemnly presented 
the trophy to the Assembly, as a proof that their self- 
denying virtue was above suspicion, and that to call 
them plunderers would be to heap calumny upon the 
virtue of patriots. 

These patriots had stripped King, Queen, and chil- 
dren of nearly everjrthing they possessed, save what 
they had upon them. Ere the day had expired, the 
utter destitution of those who had so lately inhabited 
Versailles had touched more hearts than one. Among 
others, the Duchess of Grammont had forwarded to 
the unhappy family offers of assistance, in the terrible 
distress into which they had been so suddenly and so 
irretrievably plunged. The offer profoundly affected 
the Sovereigns, who had now humbly to thank a sub- 
ject who tendered them the necessaries which they 
then lacked, and which the Assembly cared less than 
ever to provide them with. While the HaU was 
resounding with cries against the royal parents and 
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the wearied yet wakeful children, who had been im- 
prisoned for so many hours in the narrow box of the 
Logographey Louis wrote the following note in reply 
to the ready hberaUty of the Duchess : — 

" Within the National Assembly y 1 OM August, 

" We accept, Madame, your generous oflFer. The 

horror of our position enables us to appreciate it at its 

ftdl value. We can never recognize so much loyalty 

but by the permanence of our most tender sentiments. 

" Louis." 

When the sovereign people had accomplished their 
victory at the Tuilleries, the Commissioners of the 
Commune, under Robespierre, Marat, and Danton, 
established at the Hotel de Ville, succeeded to the 
real authority. The Assembly held the King, but 
with him they held but httle power. Their course 
of proceeding was dictated to them by the people. 
Less than three hundred members were present. 
The Constitutionalists cared as little to appear in 
presence of the mob flushed with their triumph, as 
Robespierre and Marat cared to descend to the 
streets while triumph was yet being bloodily con- 
tended for. That consummation was now secured; 
and when the people who had achieved it, rushed 
into the haU and made announcement of the fact, 
the whole Assembly rose, and declared that they 
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would Hve and die free. Then ensued those violent 
episodes, rapidly succeeding each other, which told 
Louis and his unhappy family, condemned to witness 
them, that the heel» of the people were on the neck 
of the royalty of France. Women, covered with 
blood, rushed up to the box in which the captives 
were seated, and with curses, flung even at the ap- 
palled children, demanded vengeance for the Uves of 
kinsmen who had perished, fighting against those 
whom the survivors were now loading with impreca- 
tions. Bands of men, covered also with blood, gun- 
powder, and perspiration, their arms, throats, and 
heads bare, stood on the seats, or crowded roimd the 
president, vociferating for the abdication or death of 
the Ejng. Others brandished their pikes and sabres 
at the royal family, and declared their eager willing- 
ness to rid the coimtry of all actual tyrants, as well 
as of all possible fixture tyranny. Every insurgent 
v^ho rushed into the hall, told his tale of blood, flung 
liis menace at the royal prisoners, and then sinking back 
contentedly into the seat he had assumed, was consti- 
t^uted, for the time being, a member of the Assembly. 
These were the men who exclaimed, that the instant 
sacrifice of the King might save blood hereafter. 
CJlemence, the jackAl of Robespierre, was most voci- 
ferous in. claiming the life of Louis, as a peace-oflFering 
t» the victorious people. Others demanded the Uves 
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of the sixty Swiss, the small remnant which the Comte 
d'Hervilly had brought from the Tuilleries to the As- 
sembly, and all of whom, though declared to be under 
the safeguard of the Assembly and the laws, were ulti- 
mately butchered. 

The Assembly, in its lengthened permanent sitting, 
had frequently changed its president. Towards the 
end of the sitting, Guadet, the Girondist, was in the 
chair. Under his presidency Vergniaud, who belonged 
to the same faction, hastily drew up a proposition, 
and asked permission to read it to the Assembly. 
When his request became known, there was once 
again a dead silence, for every one felt that the 
final catastrophe of royalty was now going to be 
enacted. All eyes were turned towards the antici- 
pated victims. These were calm and attentive; the 
King appeared unmoved. The Queen, Madame 
Elizabeth, and Madame Royale, manifested some 
agitation, and moistened their lips with iced wat^. 
The little Dauphin, overcome by exhaustion, was 
lying fast asleep upon his mother's lap. Vergniaud, 
with the proposition in his hand, approached close to 
the box, that the victims of the day might the better 
bear the import of his speech. That speech, short as 
it was, was a masterpiece of hypocrisy. It affected 
to deplore the rigour of the measure about to be 
proposed, and it pretended that the adoption of the 
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measure, unavoidable as it was, for the safety of the 
country, would only be determined on with profound 
grief. The speaker then declared the perils of the 
country, its distrust of the King with respect to 
his conduct in reference to the war carried on by 
foreigners against the constitution and national in- 
dependence, and its desire to revoke the royal autho- 
rity committed to him. This revocation, he said, 
the Legislature would not assume to pronounce of 
itself. He therefore proposed that appeal should be 
made to the sovereignty of the people, that a national 
convention should be summoned to decide upon the 
destiny of the King, that the civil list should be sus- 
pended, and that during the suspension of the royal 
authority, the King, deprived of his functions, should 
reside with his family in the palace of the Luxembourg. 
The people and the Assembly generally received the 
proposal with great dissatisfaction. It did not go far 
enough for them. They required that the late exe- 
cutive power should be more fatally stricken, and 
there were cries for carrying " Monsieur and Ma- 
dame Veto to the guillotine !" The proposal was, 
however, adopted, as a temporary measure that would 
serve as a step towards reaching afterwards what 
there was already a determination to secure. The 
adoption drew a short and strange comment from the 
King. As it was being voted, a deputy who was 
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^ . :-«ut oi the box and was even talking to 

u^» 'u.'d tor the suspension of the monarchi- 

.^.^.iidw "That," said the sovereign, with the 

ika who was an arbitrator rather than 

> aoc a very constitutional proceeding." " It 

.a> measure," said the deputy, "which can 

. .^ sfciieiy tor your Majesty's life ;" and he turned 

.^. .> ciiough he had been speaking to an indiffe- 

.., uui, upon a very indifferent subject. The 

uvuuiscfi had thus suspended the King. Had the 

..Mt«- Hieii victorious at the Tuilleries, they probably 

^ujlU tiave complimented Him that he was preserved 

• .^ :iie beloved chief of a constitutional monarchy. 

V oiroudin ministry was re-formed; Danton was 

^Mic luinister of" Justice ;" and Santerre, the brewer, 

.iw lu his day had been gallant to Mrs. Thrale and 

..i6^uj^^\l the chemistry of malt with Dr. Johnson, 

w4^ ^ippomted a field-marshal. The theatres were 

. Um.\1» but it was a brilliant summer night, and all 

L^»* was abroad, for there was a spectacle prepared for 

iwiu> outside the Assembly. The dead bodies of the 

S^ lets wt^re collected and carried in carts, surrounded by 

!wc« »nd women who surveyed them with curiosity, 

iv tlH> CiUTOUsel. The same was done with the slain 

v4 tho ^issassins from Marseilles and Brest. The 

IkkIk^ of the latter amoimted to about 3600. La- 

ui^'tinc 8i>eaks of them as the " disinterested tribute" 
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of patriotism. All alike were flung upon one 
huge funeral pile, made out of furniture and timber 
collected firom the Tuilleries ; and when all was con- 
sumed, the ashes of the faithful servants of royalty, 
and those of the disinterested tribute of patriotism, 
were indiscriminately swept into the Seine. 

The King's seeming, rather than apparent, apathy 

had continued unchanged throughout the day. He 

knew that every sign of emotion would be construed 

by those who watched him, as a crime. There were 

moments, perhaps, when he might have profitably 

advanced some plea for his acts. But the knowledge 

of the risk kept him silent. He was like that skilled 

cmatomist who was a&aid to stoop even to pick up a 

pin, lest he should peril any of that fine machinery of 

the human frame which he knew might be put in 

danger by the act. 

The Queen's coiu'age had been as clearly manifested 

throughout the alternate hope and agony of the day 

aB her royal husband's passiveness. It was not till 

that hope had ceased, that she had seen the spoils 

£rom the palace flimg on the floor at her feet, and 

liad heard the knell of the royalty of France in the 

decree for suspending the monarchy, that her courage 

failed her. When the King's ministers with sorrowing 

respect took their leave ; when the persons of her 

husband, herself, and children were threatened by the 
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individual weight and general accumulation, — then, 
indeed, was this day a lengthened and torturing exist- 
ence to this poor girl. It made her ever after old, 
and it gave to her the gravity of years, ere years 
themselves had come. Her sunniness of aspect was 
blasted for ever by the foul breath which, on this day, 
destroyed those she best loved, and which devoted 
herseK to some sixty years of suffering — and prac- 
tically forgiving. The solemnity of demeanour which 
never after left her, was a necessary consequence of 
the deeds and the memories of this most fatal day. 

Madame Royale shared with her family the privi- 
lege of being, as a decree of the National Assembly 
declared it, " under the protection of the law ; under 
the safeguard of the people; and confided to the 
honour and virtue of the citizens of Paris!'' They 
were about to experience the worth of such phrases. 
They were placed under the escort of the Commis- 
saries of the Assembly and a detachment of the Na- 
tional Guard,- and conducted to the hastily prepared 
lodgings assigned them in a contiguous building, 
forming a portion of the old convent of the Feuil- 
lants. Monsieur d'Aubier took the sleeping Dauphin 
from the Queen, and carried him, behind her, in his 
arms across the garden. The pikemen were ranged 
there, not as a guard of honour, but by way of me- 
nacing demonstration; they were yet hot with the 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

« SOETE FUJNTESTA CLAEUS." 

He who should now stand on the terrace of the palace 
of the Tuilleries, and expect to trace in aught around 
him an aspect of the scene as it was visible on the 
10th of August, would look around in vain. Except 
in the chateau itself and a portion of the gardens, all 
has endured a complete change. That upon which 
the eye now rests is less a reUc of the monarchy than 
a manifestation of the empire and its victories. The 
convent of the Feuillants is no more, and the Rue de 
RivoU, on a part of which it stood, is associated not 
with personal sorrows, but with young national glo- 
ries, — ^in which all memory of that sorrow was pro- 
foundly buried. 

In the days of Louis aVI. the Tuilleries was nearly 
begirt by convents of nuns and friars, and by churches 
in connection therewith. The localitv then wore a 
Spanish or Italian character, and was almost entirely 

p 2 
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ecclesiastical. Within a "stone's throw" of the cha- 
teau, if I may use that popular yet significant illus- 
tration, there were to be found the " houses" of the 
Nuns of the Visitation, the Quinze Vingts, the Ca- 
puchin Friars, the brotherhood of the Feuillants, the 
Daughters of the Assumption, and the community of 
the Jacobins. These religious institutions had been 
suppressed, but the buildings, for the most part, re- 
mained; and some of them, it must be confessed, 
contained within them objects of monition, warning 
pride against the fall to come. In the choir of the 
chapel of the Visitation was preserved the heart of 
Henrietta Maria, widow of our decapitated Charles I., 
and who, in her exile, furnished out of her economies 
the means of very magnificently lodging the sister- 
hood of the name above-mentioned. The heart of 
the dethroned James II. rested there also for a time, 
but it was afterwards removed and placed over his 
tomb in the chapel of the English Benedictines, in the 
Faubourg Saint-Jacques. The insurrectionists of the 
day shivered to pieces the urn in which it was con- 
tained, and trod the heart into dust upon . the floor of 
the chapel ; they did the same with the heart of his 
daughter Louisa Maria, deposned at the " Visitation." 
The chapels of the other houses also bore monitory 
remembrances of the instabihty of human greatness. 
The convent of the Femllants, in which the royd 
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llniily was sorrily lodged on the night that succeeded 
^Hkb day on which the chief of that family was deposed, 
innbaps contained as remarkable instruction as any to 
Ife found on the stones raised in other convents to the 
memory of departed greatness. The convent itself 
Iras founded by Henri HI., the husband of Louise of 
Iwrraine,-— by the last of the Valois, murdered at the 
IttBtigation of his wife's sister, — and to be slept in by 
file last of the feudal Bourbons, whose wife, also a 
iimghter of the house of Lorraine, was to share the 
ierrible fate of her husband, — ^murdered by his people ! 
" Two centuries had elapsed since the last Valois had 
erected the house, and gave it to John de la Barriere, 
faiown as St. Bernard de la Penitence, and the sixty- 
two monks whom he had brought from Toulouse, who 
iciaiowledged his spiritual supremacy in administering 
ifyd Cistercian rule, and who, says D'Estoiles, speaking 
of fheir arrival, were " a sort of monks quite as unpro- 
fiteble as any of their fellows." 

Their original rule was mortally severe. Meat was 
siteogether forbidden, save in cases of illness. They 
^nt barefooted, and wore no cowl; and this rigid 
^'yfyime was observed with such strictness that not less 
blian seventeen monks perished in one week. Subse- 
qaently they took to rough sandals and rude, but plen- 
tiful, living. Originally they never undressed, and 
their bed was a hard plank. Before they had been 
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incorporated many years they went to sleep nightly on 
the softest of couches, and with a confession probably 
something like that of Marmontel's stoic philosopher, 
that " luxury was a pretty thing !" Where they once 
used to eat hurriedly on their knees, they afterwards 
banqueted plentifuQy at their leisure. Of leisure they 
had as much, at least, as Heyne's archbishop, viz. not 
less than twenty-four hours daily. It was edifying, 
perhaps alarming, to behold them in the early part of 
their career, drinking very indiflferent water out of 
plugged-up human skulls. This custom was submitted 
to gradual improvement, and long before their corpo- 
rate dissolution the brothers were famous for the age 
of their wine as well as for their own, for their general 
lusty cheer and their exquisite " ratafie." 

There was one tomb remaining within the convent 
of the Feuillants, when the King and royal family 
spent the first night of their absolute captivity there, 
the inscription on which, whoever had leisure to read 
it as he passed, must needs have touched him nearly : 
I allude to the tomb of Louis de MariUac, Marshal of 
France, who was decapitated in the Place de Greve in 
1632, and whose tragic history may be found detailed 
in the journal of the administration of Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, whose victim he was, and in the memoirs of 
Pontis. The Marshal was a miu'dered man, and his 
wife, although a Medici, and named Catherine, died 
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of grief for her husband, wlule his fate was yet hanging 
in the balance. On the tomb of these victims to a 
rigorous and unjust poUcy, and to a vindictive and 
heartless man, was the following touching inscription : 
— " Hie jacet Ludovicus de Marillac, Franciae Mares- 
callus, et regiorum ordinum eques ordinatus, splendore 
generis, fortitudine gestorum, et virtutis nequicquam 
integrae, Sorte Funesta Clarus. Obiit anno R. S. 
M.DC.XXXII. -^tatis LIX. Jacet una cum conjuge 
Catherina de Medici ejus uxor, quae misere ab illo 
divulsa et unice pro illo soUicita, paucis ante viri supre- 
mum diem mensibus vivere desiit. Viator, forti viro 
et piae foeminae facilem apprecare summum judicem 
Deimi/' " Celebrated was this Marshal," says his epi- 
taph, " for the splendour of his birth, the bravery of his 
deeds, his unsuUied virtue, and his unhappy fate. His 
wife, too, torn from him for whom alone on earth she 
cared, ceased to live a few months before the last day 
of her husband's life.'' " Traveller," thus concluded 
the inscription, — " traveller, pray that the final judg- 
ment of God may be propitious for this brave man and 
pious woman." 

Sorte Funesta Clarus — ^known for his terrible des- 
tiny! how must those words have painfully stricken all 
those to whose hearts they found passage through the 
eye ! Here was a king enduring fate as unhappy, and 
awaiting destiny as terrible ; for whom, as for whose 
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defenceless Queen, there was no use in prayings for the 
merciful sentence of men thirsting for their blood, but 
who were in such condition of grooving intimacy with 
death, as to render them grateful for all prayers that 
faithful subjects might wing for them to those crystal 
barriers of immortality, where, if Justice be ever seated, 
Mercy also reigns supreme. 

The vast corridor I have mentioned, gave passage to 
the four rooms or cells, which opened into each other, 
and which the King and his family now occupied. 
They were damp and unfurnished. A table had been 
hastily put into one, a few chairs in all, and wooden 
beds in two of them : these were of the commonesU:: 
sort. The brick floors of the cells were damp an 
uncovered; and on them were stretched mattresses 
for the Princess Elizabeth, and the governess of those 
who were still styled " the children of France,'* — chil- 
dren of the harshest of stepmothers. The first room 
of the suite served as an antechamber to the rest. In 
it the Prince de Poix, the Due de Choiseul, de Briges, 
de St. Pardoux, de Goguelet, and the Baron d'Aubier 
kept guard. They were us sleepless, and nearly as 
despairing, as Madame Elizabeth, the Princesse de 
Lamballe, and Madame de Tourzel, who occupied 
the last room of the suite, next to that of the Queen, 
at whose door they spent the night in tears and 
prayers. A more unhappy, a more suflFering, and 
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a more innocent company never so watched, so wept, 
or so prayed. 

The chamber of the King was the second of the 
suite. That of the Queen, shared with her children, 
was next to his. The royal family were thus between 
the faithful gentlemen of the household, who main- 
tained guard in the ante-room, and the faithftd ladies, 
who were weeping together in the last cell. The couch 
of the King was a common uncurtained bed, in which 
he lay undressed, a coarse napkin, furnished at hazard, 
covering his head. Nobody slept, however, that night. 
The nerves had been overstrung by a vigil of thirty-six 
hours, including that torture of seventeen hours' dura- 
tion in the box of the Logographe; and the captives 
were as Uttle inclined for food as they were unable to 
snatch a few hours' sleep. Nature compelled them 
into momentary forgetfiilness; but some painful thought 
shooting across the brain, or some near shout of those 
who would not allow the privilege of sleep to their 
victims, roused them to sudden wakefulness and re- 
newed perception of a misery for which there was no 
oblivion. And then came the blazing sun, and the 
external glory seemed to mock their abject misery. 

M. Hue, one of the King's attendants, had escaped 
from the palace during the massacre of the 10th, by 
leaping from a window, rushing " through a fire of 
musketry," leaping into the Seine, and attaining 
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safety beyond. With break of day, he repaired to 
the Fenillants, as ready to do his master service as 
though the days of that master's greatness had not 
terminated for ever. He fomid the King lying on 
the bed, his head bomid with a coarse cloth. The 
monarch looked piteously, called M. Hue to his bed- 
side, and eagerly asked for, and as eagerly Ustened to, 
the details of what had taken place in the Tuilleries 
after the royal family had left it. The narration made 
the King weep bitterly ; the more, perhaps, that no 
conduct of his, in the emergency, could have prevented 
the catastrophe : during the night, he had made a 
remark to this effect to the Marquis de Tourzel and 
M. d'Aubier, who occasionally watched at the foot of 
his bed. The precautions taken to ensure the success 
of the insurgents rendered the means of defence left 
to him, he said, altogether impracticable. There was 
some truth in this, for though promising means for 
that piu^ose had been employed by Mandat, chief of 
the National Guard, the rebellious commune, by 
slaughtering him, had frustrated aQ the arrangements 
he had made. While the King was speaking with 
Hue, some voices of insurgents early afoot, and 
thirsting even in the pure and softening dawn for 
the blood of their victims, called out beneath the win- 
dows for the head of the Queen. The King turned 
aside in pain and indignation, asking what she had 
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done to them that such cries should be raised against 
her? 

The corridor was strictly guarded at either end, and 

no one was aUowed either ingress or egress without 

being closely questioned. The King entertained some 

hope that the hourgeomey on contemplation of the 

crimes of the 10th, might make some movement in 

his flavour on the 11th. M. d'Aubier succeeded in 

passing the guard, visited diflferent quarters of Paris, 

and returned with the inteUigence that the bourgeoisie 

had been disarmed by the pikemen, and that these 

were framing resolutions to abide by the decision of 

the National Assembly. 

Shortly after, Madame Campan and her sister were 
permitted to pass into the prison and offer their ser- 
^ces to the royal family. The King had arisen, and 
his children had visited him whUe he was completing 
his humble toilet. As Madame Campan and her sis- 
ter entered, they drew near to kiss the King's hand ; 
he however withdrew it and embraced them cordially 
instead. He then cut off several locks of his hair, as 
if he knew that the hour for separation was approach- 
ing, and distributed them among his children and 
others present. The ladies I have named were sub- 
sequently summoned to enter the Queen's apartment. 
They found her in a state of grief, to which no de- 
scription could do justice. She was alone, save that a 
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stout, coarse, but not unkindly-hearted woman, who 
had charge of the place, was endeavouring, in a rough 
but honest way, to afford at once consolation and help. 
When the Queen beheld her ladies, she exclaimed, in_ 
a paroxysm of incontrollable grief, "Approach, un- 
happy women ; come and contemplate one more un- 
happy than yourselves, seeing that she is the cause of 
all your unhappiness." Her Majesty acknowledged 
the utter hopelessness of the situation of the royal 
family. They had fallen into the snare, she said, 
which for three years had been preparing for them; 
and in no party or faction could she dare look for 
succour. She expected it as little from the emigrh 
as from the Jacobins. If these were eager for gold, 
power, and plunder, the emigrant faction was full of 
selfish projects, and the foreign army on the fron- 
tier only hoped to make profit by the dissensions of 
France. 

Amid these complaints, forced from her by the 
bitter misery into which she was plunged, Madame 
Eoyale was led in by Maclame de Tourzel, and the 
Dauphin entered with them. She kissed them affec- 
tionately; and as they stood at her knee, she ex- 
claimed, still weeping, " Poor children ! cruel, for 
your sakes, do I feel it to be that yoiu* fair inherit- 
ance has perished; cruel, to be compelled to say, 
with us must it finish !" Madame Royale could, for 
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her own part, have willingly abandoned all greatness, 
to have seen those she loved smiling in place of weep- 
ing, and present peril exchanged for safety, even with 
humiliation. 

The family here were in utter destitution. The 
commonest necessaries were not within their reach, 
and those who had them, cared not to make restitu- 
tion. Some officers of the Cent Suisses presented to 
the King several articles of clothing needful for him. 
The Duchess of Grammont sent to the Queen some 
body-linen for the use of herself and Madame Royale ; 
while the Countess of Sutherland, the EngUsh Am- 
bassadress, who had a son of the same age as the 
X)auphin, forwarded every article of dress that could 
1)6 required by the young Prince, and of which he 
stood in need. 

In these borrowed garments the unhappy captives 

^were again dragged to the National Assembly, there 

again to pass a day of tortiu'e, insult, and privation. 

They passed that day in listening to menaces from 

the pubhc, and to the shrieks of those who were 

massacred near them. The youth of Madame Royale 

and her brother was not allowed to exempt them 

from attendance at such a bloody drama; they even 

shared the terrible dangers of that hour of the day, 

when a mass of murderers rushed towards the royal 

family intent upon slaughtering them. These were 
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only saved by their being removed for a time, and by 
a significant announcement and pledge to the people, 
that with justice there should be ample vengeance. 
The dignified bearing even of the children in thia. 
hour of peril might have won sympathy from these 
butchers, had they possessed hearts obedient to im- 
pulses of humanity. While the Assembly were de- 
bating upon the necessity of removing the King 
and his family, not to the Luxembourg, as they had 
pledged themselves to do, but to the official residence 
of the Minister of Justice (Danton), in the Place 
Vendome, an order from the self-constituted Com- 
mune, sitting at the Hotel de Ville, under Robes- 
pierre and Marat, arrived, obedience to which as 
completely dethroned the National Assembly as the 
Assembly had dethroned the King. The order per- 
emptorily intimated that the captive Monarch and his 
family should be carried to, and kept in, the Temple, 
" far from the noise, the excitement, and the souvenirs 
of the city.*' The Assembly obeyed the command, 
and thereby confessed an allegiance to the Commime, 
from which they never departed in the sUghtest de- 
gree without paying for it by the sacrifice of life. 

At night the King and royal family were re-con- 
ducted to the Femllants. The escort of the previous- 
day had been thought to have manifested too little 
of the patriotism which exhibits itself in insulting 
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a fallen monarch by vituperation, and in outraging 
female modesty, that of mother and child, by the ut- 
terance of all uncleanness. The guard overwhelmed 
them with filthiness of imprecations, and the specta- 
tors collected for the occasion, imitated the repubUcan 
fireedom of the guard. One miscreant, young and 
well dressed, had the unmanliness to thrust his fist 
into the Queen's face ; he would have crushed her if 
words of infamy could have done it, and he concluded 
Ms cowardly and unresisted assault by a ferociously 
worded allusion to the inevitable death that awaited 
her. She passed on as though no word had disturbed 
the air through which she proceeded. Her daughter 
imitated every noble example set her by her mother ; 
and it was only on arriving in the Convent cells, when 
they heard that the King was to be deprived of his 
attendants, and they of their friends, that the " solemn 
shower" burst from their swollen eyes, that of late had 
known no other oflSce. The shower was increased by 
the inteUigence that the Conunune had assumed ex- 
clusive charge of the person of the King. The latter 
did not weep, but he remarked that Charles I. was 
happier than he, in being permitted to have his friends 
about hiTn until he had reached the scaffold ; and to 
this ominous speech no one who stood by had heart 
enough to make rejoinder. The remainder of this 
night is so graphically portrayed by Lamartine as to 
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justify the transferring of that which could not be ex- 
celled. " The King," he says, " was at this moment 
requested to pass into the room in which the supper 
of the royal family was prepared, and his friends were 
permitted to follow him. This was the last occasion 
on which the King and Queen were served with court 
etiquette, by these five gentlemen standing behind 
them, — touching etiquette on that day, for it was vo- 
luntary, and their respect redoubled with misfortune. 
A silent grief prevailed during this repast ; master and 
servant felt they were about to separate for ever. The 
King did not eat anything, but purposely delayed 
having the table cleared, in order to prolong the mi- 
nutes in which he might see some friendly visages. 
The inflexible guard entered and put an end to their 
adieux. The gentlemen descended a back staircase, 
and went out one after another in borrowed garments, 
in order to mix unnoticed with the crowd." 

On the 13th of August the King and his family, 
after again enduring the insults heaped upon them 
during a sitting of a day and a half in the box allotted 
to them in the National Assembly, were conveyed to 
the Temple. They set out at three o'clock in the 
afternoon, under a bright sun, and amidst a crowd 
howling hideous messages of menace and of death. 
In one large, old-fashioned carriage, drawn by two 
horses, were seated eleven people ; namely, besides the 
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five royal prisoners, there were the Princesse de Lam- 
balle, Madame de Tourzel and her daughter, Petion, 
Manuel, and a municipal officer. The three latter 
kept their hats on, did not conceal their exultation, 
and as they proceeded lu-ged a crowd to shout, that 
little needed the prompting. A second carriage con- 
tained such of the King's suite as were yet permitted 
to follow him, with two municipal officers. The whole 
was escorted by National Guards with clubbed mus- 
kets. The progress was processionally slow, and it 
was stayed in the Place Vendome for the express pur- 
pose of compelling parents and children to behold the 
destruction then going on, of the statue of Louis le 
Grand. What it portended was brutally interpreted to 
the King, the Queen, and their daughter. After an 
agony of two hours' diu-ation the carriages slowly 
rolled into the enclosure of the Temple, and the King, 
on alighting, was received by Santerre ! The Queen 
looked down upon Madame Royale with something 
now of the wildness of despair, and Madame Royale 
looked into her mother's eyes with a confidence that 
seemed bom of God. The young Princess was not 
yet fourteen years of age; and had she died even 
then, it might have been said of her, Sorte funesta 
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CHAPTEE VII. 



THE TEMPLE. 



When the gates of the old Temple closed upon the 
royal prisoners, then commenced for the mother of 
Madame Royale the accomplishment of a prophecy, 
the fulfilling of an omen, and the completion of a 
threatened vengeance. 

The prophecy was current at Vienna long before the 
celebration of the marriage between the Archduchess 
and the Dauphin, that the union would terminate in a 
calamity. I have alluded elsewhere to this prediction, 
which, bom of wanton conjecture or calculated by the 
aspect of events and the temper of nations, was now 
approaching towards disastrous realization. The omen 
is better known than the prophecy, and it may be 
fittingly noticed here. 

When Marie Antoinette, with her gay and gallant 
escort, arrived on the frontier of that France wherein 
awaited her a then indifferent husband and a sub- 
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sequent bloody destiny, she was greeted with one of 
those ceremonious receptions which the theatrical court 
chamberlains of those days dearly loved to organize. 
It was resolved that her welcome upon French ground 
should be a stately one. Accordingly, on one of the 
httle islands which he smiling in the Rhine between 
Strasburg and Kiel, and which formed the first por- 
tion of French territory which presented itself to the 
feet of its future mistress on her way from the Danube 
to the Seine, there was erected one of the gayest of 
pavihons. The exterior was a marvel of beauty and 
brilliancy ; the interior was decorated with the richest 
tapestry that had ever come from the experienced 
hands of the accomplished craftsmen of France. It 
was beneath this gorgeous tent that the German Arch- 
duchess was to step out of her Austrian nationality, 
and, as her foot pressed the French soil, and saluta- 
tions fell upon her ear, greeting her as Dauphine of 
France, to become straight thereon a French princess ; 
she may then have felt flattered at the greeting, and may 
have admired the briUiant throng who had assembled 
to perform their office of bidcUng her welcome. The 
actors and costumes were irreproachable, but the 
scenery and accessories were foreign to the drama 
then under representation, and outrages upon taste. 
As the timid Dauphine looked round upon the scene, 
she beheld on the tapestried walls of the pavilion the 
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representation of a scene connected with the unhap- 
piest marriage ever recorded in history or written in 
romance — the nuptials of Jason and Creusa! Be- 
fore the altar the young bride lay writhing in mortal 
agony. She was attired in the fatal garment presented 
to her by the discarded Medea, and intended less to 
adorn than kiU. Over the youthful bride thus strug- 
gling with inevitable death bent the form of Jason. 
He was looking on in speechless and helpless horror. 
Around him pressed a crowd of youths and maids, 
impelled by curiosity, terror, or amazement. Others 
were flying from the scene panic-stricken. And above 
all, reigning supreme over the victims of her jealousy 
and revenge, and over the affiighted witnesses of either, 
rode the exultingly triumphant yet gloomy Medea. 
The blackest of coursers and the most flaming of cars 
bore the proud queen, the fell sorceress, and the 
avenging woman, through a world of liuid clouds; 
and, as she seemed to speed wildly on, she scattered 
lightning from her hands, whose flash appeared, at the 
moment, more terrible and threatening to the living 
bride who gazed upon the iU-timed picture, than to the 
counterfeit presentment of the classical Creusa. 

It must be acknowledged that taste could not have 
been worse, or chance more unfortunate, than was 
exhibited on this occasion, meant to be one of high 
congratulation and ecstatic festivity. Among those 
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present was a youth who had not yet achieved a name, 
but who was, even then and m such presence, bold 
enough to denounce with fearless tongue and with no 
bated breath, the execrable abuse of means that had 
led the court showmen to select, out of their abundant 
and appropriate properties, such materials to adorn 
their stage as were put up for special wonder in this 
gay paviKon. The name of the youth was Goethe ; 
and he was wont to speak in graphic indignation of 
the scene long after the hving heroine of it filled a 
bloody grave, and when he himself was an old man in 
sunny Weimar. There were other omens which awaited 
the bride in Strasburg; among them Dumas men- 
tions that the paper on the walls of the apartment in 
which the Dauphine slept — her first night in Prance — 
represented the Massacre of the Innocents. Unseemly 
bower for so sweet a bride ! 

But there were sterner things than omens to affect 
the young Princess. Realities far sterner still had 
brought her, her husband, and her children within the 
gloomy walls of this old Temple, — a building that 
lay like a wreck of the olden time, amid other ancient 
materials indeed, but with nothing near it so quaint, 
so ancient, and so awe-inspiring as itself. 

It is not necessary for me to remind my readers 
that in the year 1778 Keppel and PaUiser encoun- 
tered upon the seas a Prench fleet, on board of which 
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was no less a personage than that Duke of Orleans , 
who became afterwards alike &mous and infamous &s 
PhiUppe EgaU<«. The handsome young soldiers of 
Pompey lost their master's battle because they were 
more careful to guard their own fair cheeks from 
bdng scarred than eager to mar the strength of arm 
of their adversaries. PhiUp of Orleans was per- 
haps influenced by some such feeling in the above 
engagement. It was declared at the time, that 
throughout the contest he never once appeared in the 
melee, but preserved his good looks and lost his good 
name by keeping close in his own cabin. The story 
is difficult of behef, for the Duke was not deficient 
in physical courage ; and it was a moment when the 
least warlike of princes or of men would assume the 
hellica virtus even if it were wanting. However this 
may be, when he retiu-ned to Versailles, he found the 
entire court ringing with a legend that wrapped him 
in infamy. The city took up the story from the 
court. From the opera-box to the guinguette men 
talked sneeringly of httle else but the poltroonery of 
this Philip who had so little in him, it was said, oi 
his namesake the Macedonian. 

The irritated prince believed he could trace this 
story to the invention and vindictive spirit of Marie 
Antoinette. His wrath, thus terribly goaded, knew 
no bounds and acknowledged no restraint. The " hot 
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duke" swore to be revenged, and made no secret of his 
having registered his fiery vow in heaven. To appease 
him was not possible. The method followed to ob- 
tain this end was not happy, neither in itself nor in 
its results. The King created especially for him an 
office that had never before been heard of, — ^that of 
Colonel- General of Hussars. This branch of the 
light cavahy lost thereby the title of light horse, and 
in compliment to their Colonel- General acquired that 
of the light heads. A shower of poetical squibs was 
fired in honour of the inauspicious occasion ; and with 
acceptance of the novel dignity and heavy emolument, 
the Duke by no means surrendered his wrath, forgot 
the cause, or ceased to be resolved on exacting 
vengeance for it. He especially swore to make Marie 
Antoinette his victim ; and report adds (but it must 
be cautiously taken, if not altogether rejected), that 
within the scope of his slow but assured vengeance 
he included the young Princess, — the child then un- 
born. Step by step he pursued the accomplishment 
of his vow ; and when the gates of the old Temple 
closed upon the illustrious captives, he beheld the 
^^complishment at hand, whether achieved by his own 
;^lotting or brought to pass by that sequence of events 
"Vvhich, for want of a better name, some men call 
liance. 
The Temple has thus become the stage where is to 
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be played out a drama more touching than fiction 
ever invented, more sad than history ever wot of. 
The scene before which such actors are now engaged 
is worth describing. By it the force of the situation, 
as dramatists would say, will be more readily recog- 
nized and more easily understood. 

The Temple was, strictly speaking, no prison, as has 
been usually thought. It became so indeed by the 
great revolution, the first of that series which is yet 
far fi'om being exhausted. It was a palace. The 
Tuilleries itself was not more, scarcely so much so ; 
for while the TuiUeries had been originally an edifice 
of low vocation, or one raised where that vocation (of 
tile-making) had been followed, the Temple had been 
fi'om the first an edifice, a stronghold, and a palace built 
for princelike, if not for royal, men. Its ancient glories 
were of far higher character than any the Tuilleries 
could boast of. The royal family were first impri- 
soned when they were brought to the Tuilleries fix)m 
Versailles. In transferring them to the Temple, they 
were stiU under arrest in a palace. The method of 
maintaining that arrest made that palace a prison, a 
place of torture, and a grave. 

When Madame Royale and her unhappy relatives 
were driven to keep their diminished state within the 
cheerless walls of the Temple, exactly six centuries 
and a half had elapsed since the male hospital-nurses 
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of the Sepulchre, who had transformed themselves 
into Knights, had taken possession of the extensive 
district in the French capital, which, at this day, is 
known by the name of the " street" and " quarter" 
of the Temple. 

Dimng those six centuries and a half had been 
carrying on that great contest which had brought 
Louis XVL and his Queen to duresse and to death. 
Remote, indeed, were the causes which made Madame 
Boyale so early famiUar with misfortune and with sor- 
row; remote as the cause was, it may be told in a dozen 
lines. They who would meet with it treated more in 
detail, and yet concisely and lucidly deUvered, are re- 
ferred to Sir James Stephen's Lectures on the His- 
tory of France. It must suffice here to state, that the 
old serfs and commons of the kingdom originally 
were allowed to acquire their freedom either by con- 
quest, purchase, or composition. Municipalities and 
citizenship, held of the King, rendered them free of 
the feudal lord. The sovereign thus had the com- 
mons on his side against a now helpless aristocracy. 
When the commons themselves, however, became 
powerful, troublesome, and menacing, the royal hand 
'iiat had been extended to give them liberty was 
^ow stretched out to deprive them of it. As the 
ights of the commons were suppressed, the more 
'Xivenomed grew their hatred for the King. The 
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more remote the chances of redress, the more eager 
the popular desire for revenge. At length struck the 
hour when wide-spread distress rendered the deadly 
oppression less tolerable ; and that hour struck, unfor- 
tunately, when a king had ascended the throne who 
was sincerely desirous that the Commons of France 
should enjoy their old birthright of freedom. If, on 
this occasion, Louis XVI. was as the scape-goat 
offered up in expiation of the heavy sins of his pro- 
fligate predecessors, so is it remarkable, that on the 
head of his virtuous Queen fell those Ughtnings that 
had been aroused and attracted by the profligacy of a 
long hue of extravagant royal concubines. Justice 
never seemed more blind than on this occasion. The 
people of France had been smitten sorely by a race 
of unscrupulous monarchs, by swarms of flaunting 
mistresses, and by troops of arrogant natural children, 
who were as insatiate as the sea. The wrath of that 
same people found its opportunity for exercise when 
there stood in its way a well-meaning king, an ex- 
emplary mother, and their innocent and legitimate 
children. Thus it was that Bourbon and Lorraine, 
and the hapless fruit of that luckless union, were 
now held in present bondage and in prospect of 
death in the ancient palace of the sovereign Knights- 
Templar. 

From the tower of the Temple, in which now lay a 
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King of France, they had been accustomed, for more 
than a century, to hurl defiance at all French kings, — 
acknowledging, themselves, no supremacy above that 
of their Grand Masters. The keep which they erected 
was flanked with towers, surrounded by spacious 
courts and magnificent gardens; the whole inclosed 
by a rampart-wall, turreted, loopholed, and only 
cxnmected with the open country by drawbridges, 
lowered, when occasion needed, over the moat both 
deep and wide. They maintained their own juris- 
diction in this quarter, and the monarchs of France 
^were, of necessity, compelled to respect not only the 
prerogative but the abuse of it. Whether held by 
Imight or knave, it seemed as if the Temple was to 
"be for ever antagonistic or fatal to the crown of 
Prance. 

Indeed, the wearers of that crown were often but 
the clients of the Templars. The latter held the pro- 
perty of the former in trust. They were the safest 
bankers of the day, the most successful and, there- 
with, the richest traders. Luxury at last effected for 
them what it does for every institution — ^brought on 
its gradual but sure decay. The still popular pro- 
verb of " to drink like a Templar," is bom of the 
time when the body to whom it refers had outlived 
both reputation and usefulness. In 1312 the order 
was suppressed in France. Two years later, its chief 
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members were dragged from it, as was to be the after- 
fate of Louis XVL, to death. They perished on the 
spot where so miany of us have seen the bronze 
Henry IV. caracolUng it so gallantly upon the Pont 
Neuf. The edifice of the Temple then fell to the 
brethren of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, sub- 
sequently Knights of Malta, who forthwith dwelt be- 
neath the roof that had so long sheltered their proud 
and unlucky predecessors. 

Such of my readers as may have visited the spot 
out of that strange curiosity which, as Victor Hugo 
remarks, gives interest even to a blank wall behind 
which has been enacted any deed startUng for its 
good or evil, may have remarked the Rue Nazareth. 
This street denotes the position of the ground given 
out of the Templars' inheritance, to the Fathers of 
Nazareth, who erected a church and hospital thereon, 
that have long since disappeared. At a later period, 
Francis I. and his sister Marguerite of Valois built a 
house for foundlings, upon another portion of the old 
Cavalier property. Henri IV. intended to have de- 
stroyed the edifice which, at a later period, served to 
imprison his descendant, to have erected magnificent 
squares and streets on the site, and, in short, to have 
treated the Hospitallers with but scurvy consideration. 
Ravaillac, with his knife, stepped in between the King 
and his intention ; and the Knights were not disposed 
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to very heavily censure a murderer, of the exercise of 
whose little frailty they " construed mild," seeing that 
it advantaged them so profoundly. The Prior at once 
established the right of property in his order, by de- 
voting a part of the territory to " building purposes," 
and the present Rue du Temple is the result; — a 
result whose immediate cause was the miu-der of a 
king. But the associations connected with the his- 
tory of the spot are rich in matters of assassination. 
In the old Rue du Temple, the Duke of Orleans, 
only brother of Charles VL, was assassinated by a 
Norman gentleman and eighteen assistants, hired for 
the office by the Duke of Burgundy. Murderer and 
victim had slept together, the night before, in the 
same bed, in token of affectionate brotherhood! 
Events repeat themselves, though under different 
aspects. At the time when Madame Royale and her 
parents were under constraint in the Temple, they 
were there greatly through the course taken by the 
Duke of Orleans; and yet not many weeks before 
they had fraternized with the people, who cried them- 
selves hoarse with shouts of Vive le Roi ! 

While the old Tower was reserved for the torture 
of a future king, there sprang up around it a thickly- 
populated district. The tower itself was not always a 
gloomy abode. Towards the end of the reign of 
Louis XIV., and during the early part of that of his 
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successor, it was inhabited by Philip of Vendome. 
He was Grand Prior of the order; and though not 
great at a fray, was inimitable at a feast. Under the 
Regency there was Ucense for anything ; even Cardi- 
nals laughed at Providence, and rolled over vdth dis- 
organized society into the general uncleanness. The 
suppers of the Temple were things that rendered 
ecstatic those who were invited, and plunged into 
despair those who were destined only to hear of them. 
There shone the brilhant gaiety of La Fare; there 
Chauheu, the wealthy prebendary, sacrificed the dig- 
nity of his fourscore years, and nightly triUed his 
tremulous pipe in eulogy of love and wine. There, 
in contrast with this octogenarian roue, the sparkling 
Mile, de Launay, the witty attendant lady on the 
Duchesse de Maine, kept the table in hilarious laughter 
at her piquant repartees; and there Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau carried the burden of himself, and flung 
that of his humour upon the carousing guests. 

The host of the latter could not escape the day 
which is of all others the most disagreeable to gentle- 
men of fast propensities. His extravagance begat ne- 
cessity, and necessity compulsion to sacrifice. He, 
too, sold the land of the Order to pay debts, from 
arrest for which he was free by the charter of the 
community. Of this privilege Rousseau took advan- 
tage when his own Kabilities pressed heavily upon 
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him. The Prince de Conti was then prior. A 
prince then gave sanctuary to a plebeian in a loca- 
Uty where, a few years later, plebeians ruled as 
pjonces, and princes could not obtain safety for them- 
selves. 

Sanctuary against arrest for debt, which had drawn 
into the liberties of the Temple a host of debtors of 
various qualifications, was finally abolished in 1779. 
The old fortress was then in part demolished, but 
enough was left for the terrible purpose for which it 
was afterwards employed. Lamartine speaks of the 
place as it was under the actual reign of Louis XVI., 
as comprising a building in which were apartments 
which served as an occasional dwelling for the Comte 
d'Artois, when that prince came up to the capital 
from Versailles. It appears then to have been very 
modestly furnished, with scant number of attendants, 
and with a garden surroimding it, as empty and neg- 
lected as the palace, and quite overgrown with vege- 
tation, thick with coarse herbs, and choked by heaps 
of stones and gravel, the rehcs of demolished build- 
ings. The apartments of the uncle of Madame Roy ale 
were in a building separated from the tower. " The 
Tower of the Temple" was the prison of the royal 
family. It was a massive building, standing frown- 
ingly on a slight eminence. It was one hundred and 
fifty feet in height, flanked by four round towers. 
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with, on the northern side, two overhanging turrets 
of considerably less elevation. It consisted of four 
stories, with circular galleries reached by spiral stair- 
cases, and the four successive arched roofs of the 
stories contained four guardrooms. The walls were 
nine feet thick. On the spiral staircase were seven 
soUd doors, with wickets, and at each two men kept 
guard. The embrasures of the few windows which 
Ughted it, very large within, sank narrowingly tiU on 
the outside they formed a simple cross-work in the 
stone ; leaving only a feeble and remote light to pene- 
trate into the interior ! Even this hght was impeded 
by bars of iron. 

" The small tower stood with its back to the large 
one. It had also two httle towers upon each of its 
flanks. It was equally square, and divided into four 
stories. No interior communication existed between 
these two contiguous edifices. Each had its separate 
staircase. An open platform crowned this tower in 
place of a roof, as on the donjon. The first story en- 
closed an antechamber, an eating hall, and a library 
of old books, collected by the ancient priors of the 
Temple, or serving as a depot for the refuse of the 
libraries of the Comte d'Artois. The second, third, 
and fourth stories offered to the eye the same disposi- 
tion of apartments, the same nakedness of wall, and 
the same dilapidation of furniture. The vidnd whistled 
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there ; the ram fell across the broken panes ; the swal- 
low flew in there with pleasure. No bed, sofe, or 
hangings were there. One or two couches for the as- 
sistant jailers, some broken straw-bottomed chairs and 
earthen vessels, in an abandoned kitchen, formed the 
whole of the furniture. Two low-arched doors, whose 
freestone mouldings represented a bundle of pillars, 
surmounted by broken escutcheons of the Temple, led 
to the vestibules of these two towers." Such, as gra- 
phically described by Lamartine, was the locahty in 
which were plimged princes " bom in the purple," 
the memory of the youngest of whom was yet full 
to aching of the golden and vanished glories of 
Versailles. 

Before I take up once more the occasionally dropped 
thread t)f my narrative, I may be permitted to briefly 
state what became of this solemn reUc of the bygone 
time. The Tower of the Temple was flnally demo- 
lished in 1811. It was all that remained of feudality 
in the capital, and its destruction was achieved by a 
man than whom feudality had no greater nor abler 
tyrant. 

All is now changed about the old scene. Where 
soldier-priests ruled and rioted, there now prevails 
only the confusion attendant upon the hagglers for 
bargains at Rag Fair. There is now the mart for 
everything that is old and castaway, — objects, how- 

VOL. I. R 
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ever, which the inventive genius of a Parisian can 
make profitable to himseK or useful to others. Some 
objects, too, that are young, and fresh, and pure, are 
fashioned on this spot^ to make happy hearths and 
homes, and, having knowledge of the good way, to 
impart the rich instruction unto others. The adjacent 
convent has won a reputation for the accomplished 
female pupils who have been trained within its walls, 
to use the world as not abusing it. The success of 
this conventual education is said to have been very 
great; and so it should be, for it is paid for at a 
costly price, and none but noble maidens are eligible 
to its advantages. To these ladies education is not 
so hberally distributed as hospitality once was to tra- 
vellers. In the high and pahny state of this locality, 
there was a rehgious house here which furnished food, 
wine, and repose to all comers who did not object to 
the price asked for it, namely, a prayer recited on the 
threshold to " Monsieur Saint-Julien." Within a 
stone's throw of this convent, a daughter of France, 
Madame Royale, had sometimes to implore humbly 
for a cup of water, — and to implore in vain. Strange 
mutations the^e; but all here tells of continual 
change or permanent singularity, and one of the 
many convents within the Temple boundary has been 

• 

converted into a Jewish synagogue ! Amid all these 
changes, few have estabhshed themselves for any very 
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lengthened period. The most remarkable of all, and 
probably not the least endming, is to be seen in the 
character of the population here inhabiting. When 
Madame Royale and her family were thrust into the 
abandoned fortress of the old Knights-Companions, 
there raged around the edifice, which was the centre 
of their homes, . a race whose throats were seldom 
open but to drink, or to blaspheme against Heaven 
and its anointed. To-day, in the same locahty, may 
be seen the obedient and least revolutionary of the 
money-making classes. It is the spot where grocers, 
druggists, and dry-salters make " wholesale " for- 
tunes — ^for their sons to scatter ! and honest industry 
is here enthroned in the persons of grave-looking 
men, whose fathers crushed for ever the spirit, form, 
and feature of the ancient royalty of France. 
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CHAPTEE VIIL 

CAPTIVITY, AND THE FIEST * TERRIBLE DAY.' 

PuRiNG the first hours of their first fatal night, the pri- 
soners were taken to the "palace" of the Temple— a 
modern portion of the building, erected in 1667, and 
forming the residence of the Comte d'Artois during 
his occasional sojourn in Paris. In one of the rooms 
of this edifice the unhappy family supped together. 
At eleven o'clock Madame de Tourzel carried the 
Dauphin in her arms to bed in the " tower" of the 
Temple, an ancient part of the structure, alike fiill of 
gloom, damp, and dirt. It was one in the morning 
before the other captives were permitted to pass to the 
tower assigned them for their prison. On arriving 
there they found nothing prepared for them. In the 
King's chamber above there were suspended some en- 
gravings, which were of a nature that induced the 
father to remove them hastily lest they should meet 
the eyes of his daughter. The other fiu-nitiu-e con- 
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sisted of a common bed without curtains, four chairs, 
and a table, all of the coarsest materials. Madame 
Xloyale slept with her mother in a room in the small 
turret beneath that of the King. In the antecham- 
fcer leading to this latter room lay the Princesse de 
Xiamballe. The Princess EUzabeth and Madame 
Tourzel slept on mattresses in the kitchen. The 
Dauphin shared the "billiard-room" with two ladies. 
The apartments were miserable in the extreme; but 
one of the municipal guards remarked that they were 
quite good enough for the " assassins of the people.'* 
In a few days the whole of the ladies in attendance, 
with the Princesse de Lamballe, were compelled to 
leave the tower. The Queen and Princesses were 
left without that aid, lacking which, they felt well 
nigh helpless. They soon, however, learned resigna- 
tion. The Dauphin, on the removal of the ladies, 
slept in the same room with the Queen ; and Madame 
Royale in the kitchen with the Princess EUzabeth. 
The glories of Versailles had passed away, and the 
haxd trials of the Temple had commenced. 

If any slept on that first night, they woke only to 

Xnisery. Their destiny, however, was accepted with 

dignity. No one, however poKtically hostile he may be 

to the Bourbons, can deny that they ever encountered 

adversity with heroism. On the first morning of their 

detention in the Temple, after a sad and silent break- 
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fast, and a mournful walk in a dull and flowerless 
garden, the routine of the employments of the day 
was fixed for that and every day to come. The King 
taught the Dauphin geography, and instructed him in 
the art of drawing maps. The httle student passed 
from the side of his father to that of his mother, from 
whom he learned history, and to whom he repeated 
the verses which she had enjoined him to acquire " by 
heart." His third teacher was the Princess Elizabeth, 
who gave him lessons in arithmetic. Subsequently, 
the faithftd Clery drew up a multipKcation table and 
placed it before the Dauphin, initiating him into its 
mysteries. The authorities took umbrage and alarm 
at this simple act ; they really considered that there 
was mystery of a pohtical character in the "table," 
which, after denoimcing it as a system of signals em- 
ployed no doubt for counter-revolutionary purposes, 
they ordered to be suppressed. The King wiled away 
a few hours daily in reading, and the Princesses worked 
in sad thoughtfulness upon some embroidery that was 
never to be finished. Madame Royale received in- 
struction from the same teachers as her brother, but 
chiefly from the Queen and Madame ElizabetL The 
family were entirely destitute of everything that could 
tend to their comfort. While the King slept, the 
Princesses mended his garments and their own. Their 
hands were ever ready for the work, but the tears fast 
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falling from their eyes often impeded the labour which 
they had assumed. ^ 

. The blows that now descended upon these unre- 
sisting victims fell heavily, and succeeded each other 
with terrible rapidity. The first great grief was the 
forced removal of the amiable Princesse de LambaUe, — 
she who, by her affectionate fidehty to the Queen, sa- 
crificed her own life. Marie Antoinette clasped her 
in her arms, and could only with difficulty be sepa- 
rated from her. The Princess was at length rudely 
torn from the embraces of the Queen, and was dragged 
to a brief captivity and terrible death. She was the 
first victim from among the royal family ; the butchers 
of the 2nd of September massacred her with circum- 
stances of a horrible ferocity that could not have been 
conceived by the worst of savages. 

Madame Royale, as is well known, was the histo- 
rian of the captivity of herself and family in the 
Temple. The narrative she wrote within the gloomy 
^alls. of their prison is brief and simple. It is re- 
Uiarkable for its complete freedom from all ostentatious 
^display of sorrows, and the sympathy of the reader is 
mot sought to be awakened by the slightest exaggera- 
tion of detail. Prom such a book, the biographer of 
the authoress of it need make no apology for quoting 
largely. I turn, then, to some of its pages, written by 
her who was a witness of all she narrates. 
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" On the 3rd of September, at eight in the morn- 
ing, Manuel visited my father, and assured him that 
Madame de Lamballe and all the persons who had 
been removed from the Temple were in good health, 
and confined together in the prison of La Forc^. At 
three o'clock we heard dreadful cries. The King had 
risen from table, and was playing at backgammon with 
the Queen, which he was accustomed to do, that they 
might have an opportunity of speaking together with- 
out being overheard. The municipal guard in the room 
behaved well on this occasion. He closed the door 
and window, and also the curtains, that nothing might 
be seen. The working men in the Temple, as well as 
Rocher the wicket-keeper, united with the assassins 
and increased the noise. Several officers of the guards 
and 'mimicipals' entered the apartment. The first- 
named insisted that my father should show himself at 
the window ; the municipals opposed his doing so. 
My father inquired what was the matter, and a young 
officer answered, 'Well, since you wish to know, they 
have brought the head of Madame de Lamballe on a 
pike, and they want you to look at it.' My mother 
was seized with horror, — ^it was the only moment in 
which she lost her firmness. The municipals re- 
proached the officer, but my father, with his usual 
goodness, made an apology for him, remarking that 
the officer was not in fault, but that he, the King, was 
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to blame in having questioned him. The tumult con- 
tinued till five o'clock. We leanied that the people 
had tried to force the gates, and that the mimicipals 
had prevented them by tying a tricoloured scarf to the 
door, and finally, that permission had been given to 
six of the assassins to march round the tower in the 
enclosure, on condition of their leaving at the outer 
gate the body which they wished to drag after them. 
When, this deputation entered, Rocher burst into ex- 
clamations of joy at seeing the head of the Princess, 
and reviled a young man who had nearly fainted with 
horror at the dreadftd spectacle. During this frightful 
scene "my mother had remained standing immoveable, 
seeing nothing that occurred in the room. The mu- 
nicipal who had sacrificed his scarf compelled my 
father to pay for it. My aunt and I heard the drums 
beating all night. My imhappy mother did not even 
attempt to sleep : throughout the night we could hear 
lier sobbing." 

- Rocher, mentioned above, was a man who had at- 
tempted to assassinate the King on the 20th of June. 
He was now placed to guard those for whose blood 
lie thirsted ; and his persecution of them was extreme. 
He called the King "Louis," the Queen "Madame 
Capet" or "Antoinette." " Antoinette," he said, 
" pretends to be proud ; but I have brought her pride 
down. She, her daughter, and Ehzabeth, bow as they 
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pass me, in spite of themselves. They must bend to 
me, for I keep the wicket low. Every night," said 
this ruffian, " I puff my smoke into the eyes of Elizar 
beth, as she passes !" But in this unmanly style of 
assault the inhuman brute found example and encou- 
ragement in a man in whom a mere feeUng of hu- 
manity might not be unreasonably looked for: that 
man was David, the celebrated painter, whose savage 
nature exceeded that either of Danton or Marat. On 
one of his official visits to the Temple, this model re- 
pubUcan was gently asked by the Princess Elizabeth 
to allow her to take a pinch of snuff from the box then 
open in his hand. His brutal answer was in these terms: 
" You are not made to put your fingers in my box." 
He then deposited a Uttle on his thumb-nail, and so 
offered it to the Princess, who meekly declined the 
boon. With such example for Rocher, it is no won- 
der that that exemplary citizen and his fellows bet- 
tered the instruction that was given them. He 
repeatedly insulted his prisoners by singing the infsr 
mous * Carmagnole' before them, as well as other 
songs of a like quahty. His pipe was never from his 
mouth, and he invariably reserved his smoke when he 
saw the King or Queen approaching, in order to puff 
it in their face as they passed him. His delight was 
excessive in thus treating the Queen, because he was 
aware that the odour of tobacco was intolerable to 
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her. The Princess Elizabeth and Madame Royale, 
when they Went to join their Majesties at supper, 
were obhged to pass through this fellow's room, who 
'generally contrived, with fiendish calculation, either to 
be in bed at the time or just getting into it. For the 
sole purpose of annoying these poor ladies, he would 
often take the trouble to do the same thing when they 
were going to dinner. 

Rocher as Uttle spared the defenceless King as he 
did the Princesses. If he found a journal uttering 
maledictions and threatening death to the Monarch, 
he would exultingly burst into the King's room and 
read it aloud. When there was some prospect of the 
€uiny of coalition reaching the capital and deUvering 
the prisoners, Rocher told the captive Monarch, in 
presence of his family, that before the Allies could 
I'each the Temple he would kill the King in his room. 
The Queen was as Uttle spared in the presence of the 
King. One day, as the unhappy family were walking 
in the miserable garden, a workman expressed to 
them the deUght he should experience in striking 
down the Queen with his axe. On the festival of St, 
Louis, the day on which prayers used to be offered 
up in the churches, and the galleries of VersaiQes 
re-echoed the addresses of congratulation, — all in 
behalf of the King, — a band of hired miscreants as- 
sembled outside the Monarch's chamber, and greeted 
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his rising with the " (^a ira /" " My father," says 
Madame Roy ale in her Journal, " bore all with meek- 
ness, and he pardoned these men with all his heart." 
The continual charge maintained by the authorities of 
the prison against the captives was, that the latter 
were conspiring. A guard stood by when the Queen 
gave her lessons to her daughter. The written exer- 
cises were objects of intense suspicion: they were 
always gravely looked over by the guard, who had an 
acute sense for a plot in disguise, but who imderstood 
nothing of the rules of syntax. 

In the early days of the royal captivity the pri- 
soners had chiefly to regret the loss of their old 
dignity and its attendant privileges ; but the miseries 
of that captivity were so daily increased, that each 
day brought with it a sorrow at the loss of some 
trifling privilege of the day before. The prisoners 
could count by hours and calculate the growing 
misery of their condition. They thought that con- 
dition had been aggravated to the utmost when ar- 
rived the anniversary of the 22nd of September, 1792. 
On that day proclamation had been made of the foun- 
dation of the RepubKc. They who then destroyed the 
monarchy refused now to be generous to the monarch. 
They had commanded the nation to rejoice, but they 
were determined that one family therein, the family 
they held in such cruel bonds, shoidd weep bitter 
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tears on this eventful day. Hitherto they had per- 
mitted the captives to bear their load of misery 
together. They were now resolved to increase it, by 
separating the King from his family and placing him 
in soUtary confinement. The order from the Commune 
to that effect reached the prison in the evening. 

"Supper was just over," says Madame Royale, 
"when my father was told to wait; that another 
lodging had been provided for him, and that he must 
now be separated from his family. At this dreadful 
intelligence my mother lost all her courage and cus- 
tomary firmness. We separated with many tears, 
hoping^ however, to be allowed to see him the follow- 
ing day. On the next morning our breakfast was 
brought, but my father was not wdth us. My mother 
would touch nothing. The municipals, frightened at 
her silent despair, at length agreed that my father 
should see us, but only at our hours of repast ; they 
forbade us speaking low, or in a foreign language, 
but ordered us to speak aloud and in good French, 
We went down to dine with my father, and had great 
joy at seeing him again. There was a municipal 
there who saw that my aunt had spoken in a low 
voice to my father, and he made quite a scene in con- 
sequence. In the evening at supper-time, when my 
brother was in bed, my mother or my aunt went and 
sat with him, and the other accompanied me to sup 
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with my father. In the morning, after breakfast, we 
remained long enough for Clery to do our hair, be- 
cause he was no longer allowed to come to my 
mother's room, and we thus gained a few moments 
more in the society of my father. We daily walked 
together for a short time at mid-day." 

The daily adieux of the captives were uttered 
with tears, and their daily occupations were marred 
by continual weeping. The insults to the King gra- 
dually prepared him for the murderous consumma- 
tion which he had aheady foreseen and for which he 
was preparing himself. When Manuel entered lus 
room and brutally tore from him the red riband 
which he still wore, the victim must have felt that it 
was only the despoiling that heralded death. The daily 
walk in the garden at noon was not a privilege 
granted, but a discipline compelled. The guard of 
the prison was changed at that hour, and the rehet 
as well as the relieved guard, insisted on seeing at 
that time that all those over whom they had ward 
were in safe custody. The appearance in the garden 
then was a portion of the penalty that the prisoners 
were forced to endure. The little Dauphin alone 
enjoyed it as a privilege, while Madame Royale in- 
dulged him in the error, and shared in his brief sport, 
even while her heart was bursting with its inward 
grief. 
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On the 11th of December, Chambon and Chau- 
mette, the first the mayor, the other the attorney- 
general named by the Commune, appeared in the 
prison, and read to the King the decree of the Con- 
vention by which he was ordered to appear at their 
bar, and answer to those charges for which the Con- 
vention was predetermined to slay him, however tri- 
umphantly the King might be prepared to refute them. 
The interrogation at the bar was only introductory to 
erecting the scaffold. The day on which the decree 
was communicated to the King and those which fol- 
lowed it were days of increasing anxiety to all, for 
now there was complete separation between the 
Monarch and his loved ones. This cruel separation 
was doubly painful on some occasions. On the 19th 
of December, for instance, when Clery was in wait- 
ing on the King, the latter said to him, in presence of 
the municipals, " This day fourteen years ago, Clery, 
you were up earUer than you were to-day ;" after a 
pause, the King added, " Yes, on that day was my 
daughter born. My child's birthday !" he groaned 
in his anguish, — " my child's birthday, and yet I am 
not permitted to see her !" 

Madame Royale does full justice in her Journal to 
the firmness, courage, and dignity which her father 
displayed at the bar of the Convention. 

" The King," she says, '' returned at six o'clock to 
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the Temple. We had suffered an anxiety which words 
cannot express. My mother had tried all means to 
learn from the mmiicipals who kept watch over her, 
something of what was transacting. This was the 
first time in which she had deigned to question them. 
These men refused to tell her anything. It was not 
till the arrival of my father that we gained any intelli- 
gence. He had no sooner returned than my mother 
made instant demand that she might see him. She 
made the demand even to Chambon, but he did not 
even condescend to reply. My brother passed the 
night with her. He had there no bed, she gave hiiA 
hers, and remained throughout the night on foot, and 
in a despair so deep that we would not leave her ; but 
she forced my aunt and me to retire, at last, to bed. 
The following morning my mother again asked to see 
my father, and to have the journals containing an ac- 
count of his trial. She then prayed, that if the per- 
mission to see him was refused to herself, it might 
at least be granted to my brother and me. The re- 
quest was laid before the Coimcil General. The jour- 
nals were refused, but permission was accorded to me 
and the Dauphin to have an interview with my father, 
but on condition that we should be absolutely sepa- 
rated from my mother. This was told to my father, who 
answered, that immense as would be his happiness at 
beholding his children, the important affair in which 
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he was now engaged would not allow of his taking 
charge of his son, and that his daughter's place was 
at the side of her mother. My brother's bed was upon 
this taken to my mother's room. The Convention 
came to see my father*. He asked for ink and paper, 
and for razors to shave with. This was granted. 
Messieurs de Malesherbes, Trouchat, and Deseze, 
his counsel, waited on him. In order to speak to 
them without being overheard, he was often com- 
pelled to go into the turret. Neither he nor we de- 
scended again to the garden. He heard intelligence 
of us and we of him only through the municipals, 
and then with extreme difficulty. I had a complaint 
in my foot, the knowledge of which afflicted the 
sensitive heart of my father, who constantly inquired 
after my condition. My family foimd in the Com- 
mune a few charitable men who, by their compassion, 
solaced our misery. They assured my mother that 
my father would not perish, and that judgement would 
be referred to the primary assemblies, who would most 
certainly save him. Alas! they were either self-de- 
luded, or, out of pity, they practised deception on my 
mother. On the 20th of December, my father made 
his will, because on that day he expected to be 
assassinated as he went to the bar of the Conven- 
tion. He proceeded thither, however, with his ac- 

* " La Convention vint voir mon pere." 
VOL. I. S 
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customed composure, leaving to M. Deseze the care 
of his defence. He set out at eleven and returned 
at three." 

At last, on the 1 8th of January, the day on which 
judgement was given, the municipals entered the King's 
room at eleven o'clock, declaring that they had received 
orders not to lose sight of him. He asked if his fate 
was decided, and they answered, no. The following 
morning, M. de Malesherbes came to announce to 
him the sentence that had been pronoimced ; " But, 
Sire," said he, " the wretches are not yet the masters, 
and all who are honest men will rise to save your 
Majesty, or to die at your feet." " M. de Males- 
herbes," said my father, " that would put many in 
great peril, and would estabUsh a civil war in Paris. 
I would rather die ; and I charge you to command 
them, in my name, not to stir with any idea of rescu- 
ing me. The King does not die in France." 

On Sunday, the 20th of January, communication 
was made to the King by Garat, the new minister of 
justice, and a government deputation, that the sen- 
tence of death would be carried into effect on the 
following day. The King received the terrible mes- 
sage with a reUgious composure, confining himself in 
return to requesting that the execution of the sentence - 
might be deferred for three days, in order that he^ 
might make some arrangement for the future position^ 
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of his family ; and that during the time he might have 
the consolation that would be afforded him by the pre- 
sence of a " CathoKc confessor." Garat told the King 
that his. family was safe, and that banishment would be 
the utmost penalty to which it would be subjected. 
The postponement of the execution was peremptorily 
refused, but the priest whom he required, the Abbe 
Edgeworth de Firmont, and whose address the King 
furnished to the municipals, was permitted to attend 
him. 

Little deUcacy was observed in order to spare the 
feelings of the other captives. Street-criers were or- 
dered to assemble beneath their windows and there 
proclaim the sale of the papers which they held, and 
which contained the declaration of " death " against 
the King, and annoimced the approaching execution 
of the sentence. Who can paint the anguish of that 
stricken family, Ustening to the words, uttered with a 
ferocious joy, which annoimced to them the murder 
of a husband, a father, and a brother. Then arose, 
not in answer to the shout of joy, but because of it 
and its message, a burst of grief such as is seldom 
wrung from the human heart ; for human hearts, 
happily, are not often so sorely tried as were those of 
the Temple captives, who, from the summit of worldly 
greatness, had been plunged into a depth of misery 
beyond which there is no lower. The wildness of their 

s 2 
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grief struck even the brutal man who watched them, 
into silence for a time. The savage eKultations of 
Rocher were hushed for a moment in presence of the 
gigantic misfortune, the majesty of the sufferers^ and 
the holiness of the indescribable sorrow. The mour- 
ners clung to each other, like a group overwhelmed by 
the storm of woe and the billows of affliction ; and 
while thus mutually clasped in superhuman love and 
terrible despair, the shrieks that from the tower found 
their winged way into the passages and street beyond, 
made the roughest heart soften for a while, for every 
heart to which those shrieks reached, confessed the 
existence of a stupendous woe exacting universal re- 
spect. 

The sorrow of the King's family was increased by 
their uncertainty. They knew of his condemnation, 
but they did not know whether they might be per- 
mitted the bitter consolation of looking once more 
upon his *' fond familiar face." Night, with darkness, 
came upon them, and despair increasing, and yet no 
message that the path was open between them and- 
the embrace of him who was standing on the brink o^ 
so bloody a grave. The wild grief of that motheJT 
sister, and children had sunk into low, endless, \sm^^ 
heart-breaking moans ; and minute succeeded minut^ 
slowly and heavily, and that moaning ended not. iL^ 
length, a footstep was heard approaching the door ; 
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and, as it opened and the light poured in upon their 
dazzled and swollen eyes, they heard the words which 
announced to them that they had access to the people's 
victim. The scene that followed was not less affect- 
ing than that by which it had been preceded. They 
flew, rather than ran, to the room below, where 
awaited them a greater grief, but with it some conso- 
lation. In rushing into the King's arms, in cUnging 
roimd him, as if to clasp were to save him whom they 
held, in covering him with kisses, and in addressing 
to him words of fervent love checked by convulsive 
sobs, the stricken hearts knew no Umit. Their ca- 
lamity was so above all calculation, that they knew 
not how to moderate a grief which mastered them, 
and to which they surrendered themselves without re- 
sistance. The King alone was calm ; deeply moved, 
trembling all over with the emotion which he sought 
to conceal from them, but rehgiously composed, as- 
suming a serenity that should impart the Uke to those 
who witnessed it. It succeeded, and at length they 
looked with more silent sympathy on the face of him 
who was so unjustly doomed. The look had well- 
nigh summoned back all the loud eloquence of their 
enormous woe, for they saw that he had endured a 
great change, and that the catastrophe, of which he 
was the victim, had suddenly heaped upon him the 
load of accumulated years, with traces of their being 
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painfully borne. His solemn manner, however, mas- 
tered their impulses, and they refrained from all but 
tears. He, indeed, now wept with them, not at all 
through fear of death, but at thought of those dear 
ones whom he was leaving behind him. They had 
been received, it was said, under the safeguard of the 
honour and greatness of France. He had witnessed 
what issue of trusting to such pledges had faUen upon 
himself, and he contemplated their future, only with 
eyes upraised to heaven, and with confidence in a 
God who had promised to be a father to the father- 
less, the comforter of the afflicted orphan and the in- 
consolable widow. Inscrutable are His ways, and 
human sense may labour in vain to discover where- 
fore the divine mercy stood not between these inno- 
cent and helpless captives and the popular demon. 
Enough for us must it be, that those captives them- 
selves never once complained, or thought of complain- 
ing, of the severity of the chastisement to which 
Heaven had surrendered them. They looked hope- 
fully to a home of imintemipted love beyond the 
skies ; and while trusting to find there compensation 
for all earthly woes, they freely, and with a godlike 
unreserve, forgave all here who had been the cause of 
them. 

To this course they were incited by him whom We 
may consider as the dying King. He spoke to them 
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as one near enough to immortality to catch glimpses of 
the throne of Mercy, and to know that no sacrifice is 
so pleasing to the rapt sight of the spirits who there 
minister, as the forgiveness of injuries. In this dis- 
position Louis recounted to his eager Usteners the 
course of his trial, and its inevitable end. He did 
this without bitterness, and expressly declared that 
his fiill pardon was given to those by whom that end 
had been accompUshed. He did not even except his 
cousin, the Duke of Orleans, whose vote for the death 
of the Monarch, his kinsman, earned for him only the 
contempt and execration of the butchers for whose 
gratification, mingled with motives of selfishness, he 
had expressly placed himself upon the roll of regi- 
cides and interested assassins. The King took the 
crjdng Dauphin on his knee, and spoke to him less of 
man than of God, and what God required firom man ; 
pointing out to him that the day might arrive when 
to him would be committed the mission of pardoning 
a long and dreary past, and preparing his country for 
a bright and prosperous future. He kissed the boy, 
and gave him his last blessing. He did the same 
for his weeping daughter, and the pressure of his Ups 
ever after seemed warm upon the brow that was 
destined to bear such a sum of misfortune. Human 
happiness was for no one of those four upon whom 
the King was praying God to shower his richest bless- 
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ings. We must not judge humanly. God's " richest 
blessings" were, doubtless, not withheld from those for 
whom a father had prayed, with full comprehension 
of what the true significance of the term involved. 
The fire of the furnace of persecution is hard to bear, 
but the blessing that descends on them who have en- 
dured unto purification, is its assured reward. 

This supreme interview lasted till nearly half-past 
ten ; at which hour the King gave the painful signal 
that its termination was at hand, by rising from Ms 
chair. Clery, the King's faithful attendant, was out- 
side the door of the room, watching, at a distance, 
over a scene which he succeeded in keeping sacred 
from all intrusion. When he observed the King's 
movement, he understood its object, and noiselessly 
opened the door. The Queen, at the moment, was 
hangmg on the right arm of the King, and both their 
Majesties were extending a hand to the Uttle Dauphin. 
Madame Royale, on the left of the Ejng, held his 
body in a fond embrace; while Madame Elizabeth, 
on the same side, a Uttle in the rear, clasped her 
brother's left hand. As they slowly advanced towards 
the door, their pent-up grief once more burst forth in 
the most painful groans and sobs. The King pro- 
mised that he would see them once again, and for the 
last time, on the following morning, at eight o'clock. 
The Queen suggested an hour earUer, and the King 
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^reed, uttering, at the same time, the word adieu 
with such a tone of thrilling tenderness, that they to 
whom it was intended to afford consolation seemed 
panic-stricken at the tone, as if they felt its fuQ mean- 
ing. Their tears and cries were renewed with in- 
creased and painful abundance. Madame Royale, 
who had hitherto retained her embrace around her 
father's waist, had no sooner heard that sad " adieu" 
upon her father's Ups, — it was the last word she ever 
heard him utter, — ^than she fell Uke one dead at his 
feet. Clery and Madame EUzabeth raised the un- 
conscious yoimg Princess, and bore her away, while 
the King was bidding farewell to his unhappy wife, 
from whose constraining arms he at length tore him- 
seK, still uttering that inexpressibly mournful 
" adieu !" The Queen and her sister staggered, rather 
than walked, back to the cell of the former. Clery 
continued to carry the apparently inanimate body of 
Madame Eoyale ; but as he was about to ascend the 
stairs with that precious burden, he was arrested on 
the second step by the Municipals, who rudely snatched 
the Princess from his arms, and carried her to her 
own apartment, without ceremony or tenderness, and 
without regard for her condition or care for her re- 
covery. 

From this hour till waking dawn, the King passed 
his time as became a man standing on the brink of 
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eternity, — ^in pardoning and asking pardon. His will, 
that eloquent exposition, wherein he, who so greatly 
suffered, bequeathed his experience to some whereby 
to profit, and his forgiveness to others, that they too 
might be taught to love mercy, had been solemnly 
signed by him on the previous Christmas day. The 
season he held to be appropriate ; and on the anniver- 
sary of the Nativity of Him who died that all might 
be accepted, Louis covered his wrongs with pardon 
and obUvion, nor asked of God mercy for himself, 
until he had gone and freely forgiven his brother. 

To the Uttle party of mourners in the upper por- 
tion of the tower, the cold morning broke on aching 
hearts. The captives had hoped, yet feared, another 
interview with the royal prisoner as he passed to 
death. He had judged better of their strength and 
his own necessity ; and he descended into the court- 
yard at nine o'clock, without again bidding, save iq 
his heart, the eternal adieu. As he proceeded to the 
carriage that waited for him, he turned round as 
though to take a last look of those who were so dear 
to him ; and, perhaps, he put trust in that solemn 
pledge of the Convention, that " France, always jus 
and always great, would provide for his family !"■ 
How the pledge was kept, I need not pause to tell. 

No ftmeral march, with its measured muffled sounds^ 
hoTalded the passing of the monarch to the scaffold ;, 
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but the lively and defiant roll of sixty drums told the 
watchers in the tower that Louis had set out on that 
voyage to eternity which hes through the immediate 
passage of death. A whole army escorted him ; the 
streets and windows were kept clear of people, and 
guns and Ughted matches here and there told of the 
precautions taken against attempt at rescue. The 
drums continued to beat so loudly all the way that 
the King could not converse with the Abbe Edge- 
worth, and when he did venture to communicate a 
few words, the coarse expletives of Jacques Boux, the 
infiELmous ex-Capuchin, forced the victim again to si- 
lence. The pilgrimage to the bloody shrine of death 
was made to endure two hours ; and when, at eleven 
o'clock, the carriage arrived at the foot of the guillo- 
tine, a hundred thousand impatient voices welcomed 
its coming, and hailed the deed that was to follow. 
The details of what ensued are too well known to re- 
quire repetition. Men asked themselves if he who 
so few years previously stood proudly crowned at 
Rheims, with thousands doing him homage, was the 
same with the victim cut off from human society and 
human help, who was now on that platform, rudely 
pulled about by the " valets " of the chief execution- 
ers, stripped as rudely, bound to a plank despite 
those struggles which the Abbe Edgeworth only 
calmed by reminding the victim of the degrada- 
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tion endured by Christ, and on whom the trenchant 
blade of the knife fell so awkwardly as rather to 
mangle the head than to swiftly strike it off. 

Lamartine states that the deed was no sooner ac- 
compUshed than the spectators appeared struck with 
a general stupor. Eye-witnesses declare that " Punch" 
was being played near the scaffold throughout the day, 
to deUghted spectators, who saw the head of the pup- 
pet fall imder a mimic guillotine with intense delight. 
Mercier says, that the shout of exultation which 
arose when all was over, long continued in his ears. 
It was taken up by the people on the Quays; the 
students of the college of "Quatre-Nations" flung their 
caps in the air ; and when the blood of the King be- 
gan to flow, there was a rush as to who should be first 
to dip into it his pike, his sword, or his hand. Some 
even tasted it, and laughed aloud, with a blaspheming 
execration, and the assurance that " it was salt." One 
of the six executioners in attendance was busy running 
from one part of the scaffold to the other, selling little 
packets of his hair. The tie which had bound up his 
locks was contended for, and fetched its price. Each 
man was eager to obtain some bloody memorial of that 
most bloody day ; and when this had been obtained, 
the people left in groups, arm in arm, talking and 
laughing as though they were returning home after 
some pleasant festival. No face seemed affected. 
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" They lie," says Mercier, who had voted against 
the King's death, but who hated him sufficiently to 
declare that he justly suffered ; — "they he," he repeats, 
" who say that stupor reigned throughout the city. 
It was not till some days after, that reflection, and I 
know not what uneasy fear of the future, cast some 
clouds over private society. On the day of the exe- 
cution, no impression was made." The theatres were 
open as usual. In the taverns at the side of the 
bloody square, tankards were emptied as usual ; and 
aroimd the decapitated body, vendors of sweet cakes 
and succulent pies cried their wares as usual. 

The fatal and unjustifiable consummation was thus 
accomphshed, and the day was one of shame and of an- 
guish and of inexpressible agony to the prisoners in the 
Tower. Madame Royale speaks of it in her journal 
as "the terrible day." "We rose," she says, "at 
six. On the evening before, the Queen had scarcely 
strength sufficient left to undress my brother and put 
him to bed. She herself lay down in her clothes, and 
all night long we could hear her shivering with cold 
and anguish. It was by shouts of joy that she heard 
of the consummation of the crime. My mother asked 
to see Clery, who she understood had remained with 
my father to the last, thinking that the King might 
have sent by him some message for herself. And, in- 
deed, my father had charged Clery to deliver to my 
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unhappy mother his wedding ring, with the assurance 
that he had not parted with it but with Ufe also. My 
father had, moreover, sent by him a little packet con- 
taining locks of my mother s hair and of ours, saying 
that they had been so dear to him he had worn them 
until his last moment." " Nothing succeeded/' adds 
this single-hearted chronicler, " in calming the anguish 
of my mother. Life or death had become indiJBferent 
to her. She sometimes gazed at us with a piteously 
forlorn air that made us shudder. Happily, my own 
illness was increased by sorrow, and this gave my 
poor mother some occupation." 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

CAPTIVITY, AJSTD THE SECOND ' TEEEIBLE DAT.' 

By the assassination of Louis XVI. the hearts of 
legitimate France knew no other monarch than the 
destitute little prisoner in the Temple, whose pitiable 
condition was daily becoming worse. There is some- 
thing touching in the circumstance of the recognition 
of his rank by those who shared his sorrow. Not 
one, indeed, spoke of it, but there was a tacit and 
affecting demonstration of increased respect. Increase 
of tenderness for the young captive, there could not 
have been. The respect and tenderness were now 
given, not to the Dauphin, but to Louis XVIL ; to 
the Grand Monarque. " Poor Grand Monarque !" 

His oppressed mother no longer cared to descend 
to the garden, for the simple reason that she must 
pass that door, whereat the king her husband had 
uttered that last laowmSvl '' adieu f' She had not 
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resolution enough to seek the refireshment of air by a 
passage strewn with such painful recollections. I^or 
her children's sake, however, she occasionally walked 
on the summit of the tower. Care was taken, that 
thev could neither see nor be seen. Now and then, 
however, a voice would reach them from the street, 
singing a snatch of some old loyal air, and they valued 
it the more, as knowing that the singer was putting 
his life in imminent peril. Daily some poor comfort, 
or means of procuring it, still possessed by the pri- 
soners, was cut oflF. Their rooms were darkened by 
blinds, their period for exercise shortened. They 
could trace the difficulties in the way of the republi- 
can government, by the increased bitterness of their 
captivity. The municipals had been humbly asked 
by the Queen to allow a door of communication to be 
opened between her room and that of her daughter : 
they refused. They doubtless thought they were 
yielding much to her, when they permitted the 
daughter and her aunt to pass two severe winter 
nights in her room upon a single mattress, placed 
upon the cold floor. The Government endeavoured 
to entrap them into offences by the emplojrment of ' 
municipals, who affected secretly to take great interest 
in their unhappy position. The Queen showed great- 
discernment in the detection of the real objects of 
those men. There were some among them who sin- 
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cerely sjrmpatliized with the Princesses, and such of 
them as survived till happier times, found that the 
memory of the Duchess of Angouleme held grateful 
recoDection of the good offices tendered in adversity 
to Madame Royale. 

The strictness with which the captives were watched, 
however, rendered all proffered service nearly unavail- 
able. The Queen, in drawing a handkerchief from 
her pocket, let fall a pencil. The circumstance was 
considered suspicious, and drew down renewed rigour. 
The presence of a few wafers and pens, where they 
were not expected to be found, was recorded as an 
offence. Even the bad condition of one of the feet 
of Madame Royale was twisted into a poUtical deUn- 
quency, and M. Brunier, the doctor who was provid- 
ing for its cure, narrowly escaped death, either for 
taking too much interest in the foot of a princess, or 
in making of it a means to maintain a correspondence 
between parties opposed to that holy repubKc, which 
had denied God and declared death to be an eternal 
sleep ! In the deadest of the night their poor repose 
was broken in upon by armed men, who suddenly, 
and with as much noise as they could make, to raise as 
much terror as they could inspire, compelled them to 
rise from their beds, while the intruders examined the 
place, and all that was in it, for proofs of the supposed 
Uttle love of the captives for the repubUc which 
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maintained them ! Speaking of one of these occa- 
sions, Madame Royale says : " They searched even 
beneath our mattresses. My poor brother was sleep- 
ing. They tore him roughly from his bed, that they 
might search it, and my mother held him in her arms 
quite benumbed with cold. They took from my 
mother the address of a tradesman, which she had 
preserved, a stick of sealing-wax which they disco- 
vered in my aunt's room, and from me a 'sacred 
heart of Jesus,' and a * prayer for France !' " 

The poor tradesman probably suffered severely for 
the crime of one of his cards being found in the 
Queen's keeping. The prayer even for France was 
also an offence of serious magnitude in the eyes of a 
republican government, for it was addressed to God ; 
and all good citizens were enjoined to know no other 
deity than the popular incarnation of reason. The 
consequence to the prisoners was a harsher treat- 
ment and closer prison. Commissaries of the Con- 
vention, with whom were always Chaumette and 
Hebert, and sometimes, in order to render the visit 
more painful to the objects of it, Drouet, the man 
who had brought down on the royal family and on 
France all the ills under which they now lay groaning, 
entered the apartments of the Princesses and remained 
there seemingly for no better reason than that such 
was their good will. On one occasion, Chaumette 
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and Hebert, both intoxicated, seated themselves in 
Madame Elizabeth's apartment. As, after a protracted 
stay, they manifested no signs of speedily withdraw- 
ing, the Princess, knowing how deeply the Queen suf- 
fered inwardly at their presence, asked Chaumette for 
what purpose he had come, and why he remained. 
Chaumette answered, that he had been inspecting the 
prisons, and that, as all prisons were equal, he had as 
much right to enter the Temple as any other. The 
Princess remarked that all prisons were not on an 
equality, for " in some, persons were detained justly, 
and in others, unjustly." The speech was a bold one, 
and was quite sufficient to secure the death of her 
who spoke it, in the want of nothing more satisfac- 
tory in the way of sanguinary excuse presenting itself 
for adoption. 

With the prisoners themselves there was no shadow 
of ill feeling, even for their worst enemies. Their 
jailer's wife, named Tison, had denounced their most 
innocent acts to the Commune as circumstances of 
crime against the Republic ; they were severely visited 
in consequence. They bore their sufferings with 
such meekness, however, that the woman who had 
been the cause of them went mad. Her ravings by 
night banished sleep from all who were within hear- 
ing. By day, she was constantly flinging herself at 
the Queen's feet, first asking pardon, and then sud- 
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denly rising in an agony of terror lest she had been 
overheard by some of the municipals, knowing that 
her life would pay for so criminal an act. She be- 
came at length so iU that she was unable to rise from 
her bed. Round that bed the Princesses were ever 
to be found, administering consolation and comfort 
to the remorse-stricken maniac. These royal ladies 
performed for this guilty but sufifering woman the 
humblest offices, and performed all with such cheerful- 
ness as could be shown by persons crushed beneath 
so great a calamity. 

So day succeeded day, month followed month, and 
hope never once visited the dungeon wherein they 
were immured. And yet there were gallant hearts in 
the vicinity that were not unmindful of them, but 
were exerting themselves to rescue the captives from 
their cells. A project to secure the evasion of all 
was abandoned, upon conviction of its utter imprac- 
ticabihty. A second was fixed upon with reasonable 
hope of success, for the evasion of the Queen and her 
flight to the coast of Normandy ; but ahrte that noble 
woman refused to leave her prison in exchange for 
liberty. After much trouble she succeeded in getting 
a note conveyed to the Chevalier de Jarjayes. It is 
worthy of citation : " We have had a fair dream," 
said the noble vmter, " and that is all. But we have 
gained much by it, nevertheless, by finding on this 
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occasion a fresh proof of your devotedness for us. 
My confidence in you is without bounds. You shall 
always find in me character and courage. But the 
interest of my son is the sole interest by which I can 
allow myself to be guided. Whatever happiness I 
might have experienced at being deUvered from this 
place, I cannot consent to be separated from him. I 
could enjoy nothing without my children, and this 
idea does not leave me a single regret." " Think, 
Madame, of your children," said Roederer, when his 
perhaps fatal advice induced her to abandon the 
Tuilleries for the National Assembly. " The place of 
my daughter is at her mother's side," said Louis 
XVI. in the Temple. It was of her children alone 
she now thought, and for their dear sakes this noble 
woman surrendered liberty and encountered death. 

If to abandon her children was agony, to remain 
with them was anguish. Alas, to remain with them 
is now no longer a suitable expression ! Under the 
same roof, indeed, they were yet to be together, but 
the inhuman Convention, regardless of the feehngs of 
a mother whose husband they had destroyed, and Uttle 
caring for the cruel terror they were about to strike 
mto the heart of a child, decreed that the Dauphin 
should be torn from his mother and confined alone. 
It is beyond conception, the understanding refuses it, 
reason will have none of it; but yet the truth re- 
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maing, that several score of men put themselves into 
antagonism with this poor boy, and resolved to plimge 
him into confinement, — ^mostly soUtary, and perhaps 
worse than solitary when it was otherwise, for then he 
was to be surrendered to the keeping of that crapu- 
lous pair, Simon and his wife, than whom, out of hell, 
nothing so demoniacal could be found willing to bruise, 
deface, and destroy this innocent image of ancient 
royalty. The decree was read to the prisoners on the 
3rd of July, 1795, and it pierced the soul of its 
timid little victim with a frantic terror. The words 
no sooner fell upon his startled ear than he flew to 
his mother's breast, there uttered shriek upon shriek, 
and sent up prayers in screams that tore the very heart 
of her who sought to impart the hope which she 
dared not herself entertain. The Queen was all but 
annihilated by this cruel decree. She appeared for 
a moment crushed, but at the voice of the child all the 
mother was aroused. She clasped him to her bosom, 
carried him to his bed, whereon she placed him, and, 
standing before it, struggled to defend him from the 
numicipals who strove to seize him. These threatened 
to call up the guard if she continued her opposition ; 
but the Queen declared that they might slay her if 
they would, but that while she had life they should 
not n)b her of her child. A whole hour was con- 
sumed in this unmanly contest, the Dauphin implor- 
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ing for mercy, his mother listening to his cry, and the 
municipals in vain attempting to remove the wildly 
excited adversary who defended her boy as part of 
the only treasure left her upon earth. The Princess 
Elizabeth and Madame Royale aided the Queen. 
They wept as they gave succour, but no tear welled to 
that mother's eyes, which gave signal only of the 
mingled terror and determination which had given 
her energy rather than despair. To get at the 
Dauphin was impossible. The municipals succeeded 
by a dastardly trick. They seized Madame Royale 
and threatened to slay her there, if the Queen per- 
sisted in her resolution of disobedience to the Con- 
ventional decree. After long resistance, she yielded 
out of love, and inability to maintain the struggle any 
longer. The Princess Elizabeth and Madame Royale 
raised him from the bed. The Queen took him 
once more in her arms, and now the tears rushed 
to her eyes and poured down over the unhappy 
child, who covered her with kisses and with tears in 
return, and who was finally torn from her and carried 
away by the municipals, — they promising, on her de- 
mand, to apply to the Council General that she might 
be permitted to see her boy at least during the hours 
of repast. She continued petitioning that her prayer 
to see her child might be acquiesced in. She was 
unheeded. She was informed, purposely to aggra- 
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vate her profound affliction, that Simon the shoemaker 
had charge of " Louis Capet ;" and as she knew of 
the man's brutal character, for he had served as a 
municipal guard, and had manifested his evil dispo- 
sition at every opportunity, her despair became ap- 
palling. Night and day she moaned forth prayers 
that she might be allowed to see her son. The poor 
httle Dauphin, on his side, never ceased to weep for 
two long weary days ; and the only word he uttered 
between his tears was a heart-rending expression of 
"Mother! Mother!" 

There was no charge that could be laid to the ac- 
count of this young and innocent victim; but the 
leaders of the sovereign people entertained a project 
concerning him, and this separation from his mother 
was the first step towards its accompUshment. 

Henceforward the captives had no one to attend 
upon them. They were content to wait upon each 
other. The Queen's sole joy was in ascending to the 
summit of the tower, where she would stand for hours, 
with her eyes straining through a chink in the wall, 
watching for a transitory glance at her son, as he 
walked past the open portions of the opposite tower. 
The boy wept, at intervals, for weeks, until, by the 
brutaUty of Simon, he was beaten into silence, — save 
a murmuring of his mother's name. Simon attired 
him in the carmagnole frock, placed a red cap on his 
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head, taught him " patriotic" and filthy songs, which 
he compelled him to sing aloud; and made him re- 
peat oaths against heaven, his mother, and the aristo- 
crats. The Prmce was allowed Uttle food, but his 
demoniacal jailer took great dehght in forcing him to 
drink wine till the poor child became stupefied. By 
the month of August this treatment had reduced him 
to an alarming state of iUness. On the 2nd of that 
months 1795, Madame Royale was aroused firom 
slumber by the sudden bursting of men into the 
apartment which she shared with her mother, whom 
the Convention had determined to remove to the Con- 
ciergerie. Marie Antoinette was prepared for every 
outrage, and she encountered this one meekly. Com- 
pelled to rise and dress before the men, she obeyed 
without murmuring, made up her httle parcel in si- 
lence, submitted to be personally examined, and, when 
all was ready, turned round to press, for the last time, 
to her heart that beloved child who had shared her 
misery, and round whom her poor arms hung as 
around a statue, cold, mute, and insensible. The 
mother's tender voice called back her daughter to life, 
and won her ear to listen to the last injunctions that 
she would hear from a mother's Ups. The injunctions 
were, that she should take courage, love her dear 
aunt, whom the Queen embraced as she named, 
obey her as a second mother, and bear in mind the 
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message of her dying father, — of forgiveness for all. 
To Madame Elizabeth she could only faintly murmur, 
" Love my children ;" and then she v^as borne away, 
while Madame Royale uttered no word, nor shed one 
solacing tear, — struck dumb with excessive terror that 
she was looking on her mother for the last time. 

The Conciergerie is the worst prison in Paris. Into 
its worst cell was that Queen thrust, for whose pro- 
tection France had pledged her reputation for justice 
and greatness. It opened into a low damp corridor, 
in which, day and night, burned an offensively smell- 
ing lamp. Two windows, closely barred, looked into 
the " women's court." The cell was as damp as the 
corridor ; the walls had been formerly covered with a 
paper stamped vaih. fleurs-de-lySy but of these some 
rough hand had recently torn down all that time and 
damp had spared, and the cold, bare, humid wall be- 
hind lent additional horror to this abode for an inno- 
cent Queen. Bad as it was, she was not allowed to 
share it alone. A screen, drawn across the centre, 
marked the limits of the portion of the cell allotted to 
herself and that wherein, day and night, two gen- 
darmes kept their weary guard. Her couch was of 
the meanest and the dirtiest ; body and soul had need 
be fatigued to the utmost, that could find repose 
upon such a bed as that. 

The watch that had been given her by her mother, 
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the great Maria Theresa, was taken from her, — ^and 
the act made her weep, for it was all she possessed of 
that mother, who was so proud of her! Amar, a 
member of the Convention, visiting her cell one day, 
observed on her shrunken hand two diamond rings, 
and he brutally pulled them off, remarking, that when 
distress was abroad, a criminal such as she was, was 
not to be permitted to enjoy luxuries hke those. Every 
hour had its pecuUar torture. Now she had the grief 
of hstening to the insatiable voice of the Repubhc, 
speaking through its officer of death, and summoning 
forth from their cells victims who had once given ad- 
ditional glory to Versailles, and who were now called 
upon to come forth to the slaughter. At other times, 
the coarser female prisoners, incarcerated, not for al- 
leged pohtical crimes, but for social offences, would 
assemble in the court beneath the Queen's window, 
and send on their impure breath songs as impure, in 
the mere wantonness of their hearts, that knew none 
but evil ways. 

But there were gentle spirits too, near, who could 
alleviate the suffering of that incurable wound, for 
which, in good truth, there was no healing. Opposite 
the cell in which the Queen was shut up, there was 
an apartment wherein were detained a number of 
royahst ladies. She one day approached the fan-hght 
in her room, and, looking through it, beheld the 
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whole of those ladies kneeling and awaiting her be- 
nediction. She mutely gave the blessing that was 
asked ; and the unhappy Queen and hapless subjects 
looked up to heaven together in silent but fervent 
prayer, addressed to that Power which had tried them 
all so fiercely, but whose scourging they accepted in 
humiUty. It was not for the victims to deny that 
Providence towards whose throne they were painfully 
wending through the pathway of affliction : it was for 
the victors in their pride to deny the Dei^. It was 
at this time that one of the foremost men in this per- 
plexed State stood in the centre of the Place de Greve, 
turned up his face towards the skies, and darting his 
heUish glance beyond, exclaimed, as he extended his 
defiant hand, " If thou art God, why dost thou not 
thunder?" 

Occasionally some faithful and daring spirit, regard- 
less of the risk, and thinking only of the joy to be 
estabUshed between the hearts of those who were di- 
vided, would succeed in passing the barriers of either 
prison, and convey messages of love and consolation 
fiponi one to the other. The Chevalier de RougeviDe 
so gained the friendship of a municipal guard that he 
was allowed to enter the Queen's cell, and look at her, 
^ ho might at some rare animal kept only to be exhi- 
hitiHl. The Chevalier, however, had a loyal object in 
vk'^w. Uo presented to the Queen a pink. The 
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Q^een, in taking the flower, perceived that within the 
calyx there was a minute paper : she read on it a brief 
offer to attempt her hberation, and she was in the act 
of marking the word " No'* with a pin, when a gen- 
darme rushed from behind the screen, seized the 
paper, and gave information of the plot. It cost one 
person his hfe, but the Chevalier de RougeviUe 
succeeded in escaping. 

For herselC the Queen knew too well that there 
was no escape, and she kept her face steadily fixed on 
that vision of death which was perpetually before her. 
Sixty days Uke night, and nights that scarcely knew 
of returning day, had Marie Antoinette now passed 
in her wretched prison. The 3rd of October, 1795, 
had arrived, and on that day BiUaud-Varennes (who 
ultimately perished by the "dry guillotine," — ^the 
miasma of Cayenne, whither he was banished) rose in 
the Convention, and demanded that the nation should 
have done with her : " It is inconceivable," said this 
measureless and cowardly liar, " that we should leave 
any longer without sentence a woman who is a re- 
proach to her sex and to common humanity." The 
Convention wished to convince the world that the 
Queen was really the monster of impurity and wick- 
edness that Billaud declared her to be. The press 
teemed with general accusations against her, some of 
which were of a horrible character, and displayed a 
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fiendish power of imagination. But what the press 
did thus pubUcly, was mercy in comparison to what 
the Government did privately. The course which it 
adopted, by endeavoiuing to compel the children to 
bear a detailed testimony against their mother, to the 
efifect that her nature was so depraved that nothing like 
it had ever been known on earth without heaven's 
lightning blasting it, is the crowning infamy, yet not 
the last, of that power which promised to the King it 
was about to murder, that France would protect those 
of his house, whom he left in bonds to its especial 
guardianship. 

The trial of the Queen could not take place till 
this evidence was forced from those witnesses, whose 
testimony, it was supposed, might justify the crime the 
government had predetermined to commit. The first 
practised on, was that fair young girl, than whom the 
angels were not more pure, and who was now called 
upon to depose to the impurity of her own innocent 
mother. Devils would have been ashamed of the 
idea, which men were found ready and eager to put 
in practice ! 

Chaumette, Daujon, and Hebert, a triad of demons, 
of whom the latter contained the infernal quintessence 
of the other two, combined with something distinc- 
tive of his own, arrived at the Temple early one 
morning in October. Without any preparatory inti- 
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mation, Madame Royale was dragged from her cell, 
and taken down to the room in which the three com- 
missaries had assembled. She stood for the first 
time alone, and unsupported amid her jailers. Her 
quick eye caught sight of her young brother, and he 
of her, and they were locked in each other s arms ; 
but Simon tore them as instantly apart. She was 
then ordered into another room, where the interro- 
gatory was carried on. It lasted three hours ! The 
Princess was questioned on many pohtical matters, 
affecting the conduct of her parents and others, but 
she repUed cautiously, taking care that 'her answers 
should put no one in peril. At length these three 
fiends in human shape questioned her on the conduct 
of her mother, with regard to the Dauphin. The 
questions were of the most hideous nature, having in 
view the most hideous end, and the Dauphin, who had 
been brought in, stood by ahnost as terror-stricken, 
and quite as ignorant and innocent as his sister. 
How the pure girl bore the inconceivable torture is 
known to God alone, for she probably could not have 
explained it herself. " I was smitten with inexpres- 
sible horror," she says in her journal ; " and yet so 
excited vdth indignation, that in spite of my terror of 
those men, I could not help exclaiming that it was an 
infamy. They disregarded my tears, and persisted in 
the same course of questioning. There were many 
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things which I could not comprehend, but what they 
made me understand was so horrible that I wept with 
indignation." 

When the three commissaries, who had held this 
poor girl three hours at their unclean mercy, disco- 
vered that they could extract nothing from her in- 
jurious to the unstained reputation of her mother, 
three municipals conveyed her back to her apartment. 
Chaumette bade her have care, if she met her aunt on 
the way, to say nothing to her of what she had been 
questioned upon. They did meet; and when their 
eyes looked into each other, Madame Royale, on 
whose features was impressed the indignation of in- 
nocence, fell in speechless terror into the arms of her 
aunt. They were roughly separated, and Madame 
EUzabeth was compelled to descend, knowing less 
what she had to hope than what to fear. Older and 
more experienced than Madame Royale, yet her pure 
innocence partook of the same angeUc character as 
that of her niece. When the like series of infamous 
questions were being put to her, repeated, explained, 
impressed upon her, her entire nature seemed to en- 
dure successive shocks of stiU increasing horror. The 
interrogatory lasted an hour ; and the filthy examiners 
failed to extract from the plain and simple truths 
which Madame EUzabeth uttered, aught that could 
serve the fell purpose upon which they were intent, 
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and in which they did not mean to be foiled. She 
was dismissed with reproaches. 

When the two Princesses stood again together alone * 
face to face in their narrow prison, the thought of the 
impure images with which their spotless imaginations 
had been sulhed, tore from the Princess EUzabeth a 
cry of mortal anguish. She extended her arms to- 
wards her young niece, with a wild shriek of " Oh, 
my child!" Each seemed to avoid the other's eyes. 
A common impulse, however, visited both, and they 
were seen sinking on their knees, " as if they owed 
expiation," says M. Ferrand, who describes this scene 
in his ' Eloge Historique,' — " as if they owed expia- 
tion for all they had blushed to hear." It would 
hardly have been blasphemy in them had they ex- 
claimedy "If thou be God, where is thy thunder?" 
But they were not of the spirit that complains or 
doubts : it was their mission to endure, and to have 
faith with endurance. 

FaUing with the daughter, the Convention addressed 
itself to the son. " The example of my parents," 
says Madame Royale, "had given me strength of 
mind." The Dauphin was too young to profit much 
by such example. The Queen's enemies looked 
to make of him the infamous instrument which 
they could not find in the Princesses. The child 
had, during many weeks, been deprived of needful 

VOL. I. u 
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food and air, and healthful change. Suddenly his 
captivity and its rigours were in an unusual degree 
lightened. Whatever he asked for was granted, except 
the being restored to his sister. The daintiest food 
was supphed to him. Wines and hqueurs were 
placed at his childish discretion. Under pretence 
that he knew not how to write, Hebert, Daujon, 
and Chaumette affected to teach him, till at length, 
one of them guiding his hand, while the others 
looked approvingly on. they made him unconsciously 
trace, — ^this innocent boy, so young, and employed for 
such firightfiil purpose ! lines of dreadful import, which 
made of himself an accompKce in hideous vices alleged 
to have been taught him by his mother. The com- 
missaries were satisfied — ^the day of the Queen's trial 
had arrived. It was the 14th of October, 1793. Up 
to that time she had wiled away a portion of her sad 
capti\ity by knitting. Bx)bespierre had ordered her 
to be deprived of all her materials. Her ingenuity 
was greater than the tyranny of the man who is sus- 
pected of having, for a moment, thought of maintain- 
ing himself in power by marrying the daughter of the 
King whom he had murdered ! The Queen drew the 
threads from an old piece of tapestry that hung in her 
cell, and, with the aid of two quills, she contrived to 
knit what was intended to be a garter. She was in 
the midst of this work when Robespierre proved that. 
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after all, his malicious cruelty was too much for her 
ingenuity. In obedience to his conmiand, it was 
taken from her, imder pretence that she might pur- 
pose to strangle herself with it. Bault, the keeper of 
the prison, detained it for some time in his custody. 
He afterwards made it over to M. Hue ; and the latter 
presented it, a grateftd and welcome ofiFering, to that 
daughter from whom, till death, it was never parted. 

The mild demeanour of the Queen, in the Concier- 
gerie, had won for her the sympathy of those whose 
sympathy alone, however, was not enough to save her. 
In spite of it, she was dragged to her trial ; and it was 
at that trial that Hebert produced the terrible depo- 
sition of the Dauphin against his own mother. The 
Queen heard it without moving a muscle of her coun- 
tenance; she answered it neither by word nor look. 
A murmur of indignation, however, circulated even 
among the ferocious mob that crowded the court and 
was thirsting for her blood. The president, after some 
pause, then asked her if she had any remark to make 
on that fearftd testimony. She rephed neither by 
speech, glance, nor gesture. The course of the trial 
was proceeded with ; but one of the jury again re- 
turned to the horrible subject, calhng the attention of 
the president to the fact that the *' Widow Capet " 
Ifed evaded answering the evidence in question. 
There was a hoarse sound of voices from the pubUc 

u 2 
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tribunes, as if in censure of this proceeding. The 
president, nevertheless, remarked to the Queen, that 
she had offered no reply to the deposition made by 
Hebert, touching herself and her son. At this direct 
appeal to her, she became violently agitated ; but re- 
covering herself, she rose and said, " If I have not 
hitherto answered, it is because nature refuses to re- 
ply to such a charge levelled against a mother -^ turn- 
ing round to the pubUc, she added, " I appeal to all 
mothers here present ;" — ^and at those words, though 
the mothers she appealed to were but female fanes, 
longing to tear her in pieces, yet the maternal feeling 
jrielded to the impulse of nature and of God, and pro- 
tested, amid a torrent of tempestuous soimds, that on 
that point " Antoinette " was assuredly guiltless. 

The tribunal would not hold ^her guiltless on the 
other points. After a two days' agony, it threw this 
noble mother to the executioner and his valets. She 
went to her death in a white robe, which she was com- 
pelled to prepare for the occasion with her own hands, 
the repubhc having taken from her the humble mourn- 
ing she had worn for her husband. She was rudely 
seated in a springless cart, — ^the information being 
vouchsafed to her that Louis Capet, having been 
judged in his character as King, had been treated 
with some reference to his old rank, but that she was 
not above the dignity of a common criminal, and 
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could only be treated as one of that class. She 
bowed her head, and drank the bitter draught with- 
out complaining. As the cart rolled on with her to 
the field of blood, a priest, who had escaped the 
butchers of September, gave her, from a window in 
the Rue Saint-Honore, the blessing of the Church as she 
passed beneath. From that moment her brow wore 
serenity, hardly disturbed even when she passed the 
house of her enemy the Duke of Orleans. Her hu- 
miUty induced her even to beg pardon of the execu- 
tioner, upon whose foot she trod as she stood by him 
on the scaffold. " My woes are about to end," she 
said, looking at the people ; " yours are only commenc- 
ing." An instant after, she had become a portion of 
eternity. And thus ended the union of France and 
Lorraine — fatally, as all such unions have ended, both 
before and since the days of Louis of Bourbon and 
Marie Antoinette. The ofiFspring of that union sur- 
vived, but the majesty of the nation, the most mer- 
ciless tyranny that France had ever lain under, held 
the youthful victims in its grasp. It tossed one to 
the demoniacal Simon to be slowly murdered ; and 
after subjecting the other, Madame Royale, to long 
and daily torture, it flung her across the frontier, 
there to be picked up by the imperial house of 
Hapsburg- Lorraine. 
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ELIZABETH OF EEANCE. 



In company with the children of her brother, there now 
remained but one relative to share their captivity, — 
their aunt, Elizabeth Philippine Marie Helene of 
France. What pains were taken, when this Elizabeth 
was young, to shield her from natural death, and to 
reserv^e her for the bloody knife of Samson ! She was 
the most delicate of infants, whom her unconsciously 
cruel nurses tended with the kindness that kills. Over 
a dying child there should be no grief. Over the 
young Princess, recalled from apparent death to life, 
there was much gladness. They who helped to save, 
virtually aided to murder her ! 

The children in common had the great misfortune 
to lose both parents early. The Princess Elizabeth 
was but three years old when her father died, in 1765. 
The mother, who, like her husband, possessed energy 
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of character, active piety, and strong common sense, 
soon followed her consort to the tomb. The loss fell 
heavily on all, on the youngest moat heavily. To 
Madame de Mersan was confided the task of render- 
ing this Uttle lady and poor orphan worthy, as the 
phrase ran, of her exalted destiny I In this task she 
was assisted by Madame de Makau; and the two 
noble governesses were fain to confess that a more 
" terrible" child was never offered for discipUne to work 
upon. It so happened, however, that they were 
exactly qualified to treat with such dispositions. They 
were sensible loving women; gentle, yet firm, of 
nature; enforcing discipline not beyond its Umit; 
patient as charity ; in anger never ; shaded by sorrow 
often ; oftener still wreathed in smiles. The result 
was, that their little pupil became passionately at- 
tached to them, anticipated their wishes, flimg ofiF her 
stubbornness, and of her old inflexibiUty retained only 
an inflexibihty of principle. She grew up a pious, 
cheerful, attractive girl, and where she was, there was 
sunshine also. 

And yet, in the old-world style of noble education 

« 

in France, there was something to at once smile and 
sigh at. Even governesses in that dramatic country 
must needs be theatrical ; and so Madame de Mersan 
wrote little comedies, which the Princess with her sister 
and brothers represented, and the denouement of 
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which invariably showed that there was something to 
be got by virtue, if people would only pra<3tise it. It 
was an artificial mode of imparting wisdom, and the 
Princess Elizabeth had rather much of it ; but some- 
thing more natural was not denied her, and she studied 
flowers in the fields, as happily and zealously as though 
she had been a simple maiden, uncursed by greatness. 
She was at court, but not of it. Most of her time 
was devoted to study. For each department she had 
a separate professor : M. Le Blond taught her geo- 
graphy and history ; and Madame de la Ferte-Imbault 
improved Plutarch for her pupil's especial reading. 
To the Abbe de Monteigu was intrusted the more 
responsible task of teaching her that solemn science, 
of which there are more professors and less " initiated" 
than of all others, — ^the solemn science of religion. 
It is creditable to the good abbe, that he so treated 
his theme, that she loved it better than all learning 
beside. She preferred hstening to the great record 
he unfolded, to sharing in the pastimes of her young 
contemporaries ; and a visit to the cloistered ladies of 
St. Cyr was to her the best loved recompense for 
study well sustained. 

With all this, she was a radiant Uttle girl, with an 
honest gaiety of heart that was not in the least akin 
to the powdered heads and the scarlet heels of the 
gallants of Versailles. She never had a sorrow, until 
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diplomacy, wearing the guise of Hymen, deprived her 
of her sister Clotilde, and transferred that princess to 
Piedmont. At the time of this grief came also the 
hour for responsibiUty, for more extended dependence 
upon self. She was but fourteen years of age when 
was bom that Uttle sister, and daughter too, of her 
heart, the Madame Royale, who Uved but to become 
acquainted with sorrow. With the birth of Marie 
Therese Charlotte, EUzabeth ceased to be strictly of 
" the children of France," and an establishment was 
provided for her, at the head of which the young 
girl tremblingly found herself, exercising her gentle 
authority with the modest hope, that if her good go- 
vernesses could see her, they would approve of her 
doings. They could scarcely have done otherwise. 
The emancipated child voluntarily resumed her old re- 
straint ; she kept her old masters, repeated old, and 
opened new courses of instruction; and became as 
precocious as the young Cyrus, but not half so trouble- 
some to admiring and perplexed relatives. After a 
day well spent in intellectual labour, her brothers, the 
grave Count de Provence and the gay Count d'Artois, 
would charm her leisure hours according to their re- 
spective qualifications and capacities. The former 
loved to play the Mentor, the latter was nothing if nqt 
mirthftd. She hstened to the one, laughed with the 
other, and dearly loved both. 
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But something more than fraternal love visited her 
Uttle bower. A prince of Portugal wooed her from a 
distance, but the suitor and the message were equally 
distasteful to her. Later, the Due d'Aoste, who sub- 
sequently ascended the throne of Sardinia, offered her 
his hand ; but she was too indifferent to extend hers 
in return. Finally, the Emperor of Germany was 
powerfully attracted by her; and the Princess was, 
this time, not indifferent to the eccentric but manly 
lover. She could have shared greatness by the Danube 
side with the reforming Kaiser. The course of this 
love did not run smooth. Intrigue stepped in, marred 
its progress, and finally broke off the negotiations. 
The maiden Princess sighed submissively, and ad- 
dressed herself to her duties, — ^but she had well-nigh 
escaped the knife of Samson ! 

That was a strange spirit that environed her ; and 
she, who hated none, was surrounded by enemies, 
who found a singular pleasure in thwarting one whom 
they could not equal, and whose course of life was a 
standing reproach to their own. Thus, intrigue thrust 
Chamfort upon her as her Ubrarian, and he straight- 
way fiUed her shelves with romances that slay purity 
here, and with " philosophy" that perils the soul here- 
after. All that she could do was to counsel her ladies 
not to read either. Among these^ she was as a young, 
gifted spirit. Reserved and timid in the crowded 
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court, she was open-hearted and familiar with them 
in her own circle, and even in their homes, where she 
was wont to* proceed upon prettily-feigned occasions, 
and win the very hearts of the children she found 
there, by the sports she invented and shared in for 
their amusement. 

She could work as steadily as she could play 
heartily; and however engaged, she had a serious 
mind resting upon the clouded future. She was 
skilled in embroidery, and so assiduous at the work, 
that, on one occasion, one of her ladies remarked to 
her, that she pursued it as if it were her lawful vo- 
cation, and had to Uve thereby, as her skill, indeed, 
might help her to do. This was in 1792. The 
Princess calmly raised her eyes to the speaker, and 
remarked, " Who shall say what God is pleased to 
reserve for us? The time may be near when to 
Uve secmrely by the work of my hands were then to 
be most happy." The ladies marvelled, and knew not 
well what to think of so lugubrious a supposition. 
They were accustomed, however, to gravity of thought 
and expression from her ; for she neither indulged in 
Ught conversation herself, nor encouraged it in others. 
The scandalous chronicle of the Court had no circu- 
lation through her apartments; and when she ap- 
proached a group of gossiping courtiers on a night of 
reception, fingers were raised to lips as though she 
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were the goddess of silence, and they were rendering 
her appropriate worship. The worship was appro- 
priate : it was the homage of worldUness and vanity 
paid to virtue and purity. 

Her actions answered to her words. Her revenue 
found her its steward, and not its owner. K a costly 
object were oflfered to her, as to a wished-for pur- 
chaser, her answer was often to the effect that, with 
the sum asked, she could make three households 
happy. She preferred the better luxury; and many 
grateful hearts within the wide circle of her charity 
blessed the godlike hand that ministered to their ne- 
cessities. Nor was it from the lowly alone that she 
won golden opinions. When her friend Mile, de 
Causon married, the husband, M. de Raigecoeur, would 
have had a dowerless bride but for her. The King 
was then accustomed to present his sister, on each new 
year, with an order on the treasury for 30,000 francs. 
She induced him to advance her the sum of his annual 
testimony of affection for five years. He smiled, and 
consented; and the Princess placed in the hands of 
the bride the handsome portion of 150,000 frames. 
Ere the five years had expired, the roll of Time had 
become marked with the inscription a.d. 1789, — ^and 
the new year's gifts could never be resumed. 

She was indeed a woman to be loved. Marie 
Antoinette was reserved with her, but esteemed her 
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greatly, and was not reluctant to acknowledge it, 
although something like jealousy was experienced by 
her at the influence which she exercised over the King. 
Interference in public affairs, however, was far from 
her wishes, and seldom her act. When the down- 
ward course of revolution had really commenced, she 
then indeed spoke, but, truthful as were her words, 
they had the fate of those of that other king's daughter, 
Cassandra : they were heard, but not heeded. 

At Trianon she was ever a reluctant visitor ; and 
amid the constant and somewhat frivolous gaieties of 
that sparkling locality she was as in a world strange 
and repulsive to her. She preferred infinitely a day 
spent at St. Denis with her CarmeUte Aunt Louise, 
daughter of Louis XV. There was there a kindred- 
ness of spirit. The aged and younger princesses 
acknowledged and enjoyed an affinity of character. 
Louise had withdrawn herself from the court of her 
worthless royal father, after warning him of what he 
cared nothing about — the revolution that must one 
day happen. "Provided it does not come in my 
time !" ejaculated this king of selfishness. She did 
not leave the palace for the convent tiU she had 
gently reminded her father of death and of prepara- 
tion for it. These were subjects which the monarch 
held to be in the very worst possible taste, and which 
he could not hear mentioned without a pang of terror ; 
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and he accordingly saw his daughter assume the veil 
with a feeling of satisfied complacency, not to say 
alacrity. 

The lessons she acquired from the royal abbess 
Louise, she loved to impart to one young hearer, who 
especially loved to listen to them. That hearer was 
Madame Royale. The court was alarmed lest the 
aunt should infect the young niece with piety. She 
did sow the good seed, and it flourished. It was 
almost the only education the youthful Princess 
ever received, and it bore good fruits. That it did 
not grow more, was the fault of the intrigue that put 
temporary division, — ^that is, separation, for there was 
no change of mutual feeling that had pre-existed, be- 
tween them. 

The King, her brother, purchased for her a pleasant 
little chateau at Montreuil. She made of it a temple 
of religion and of friendship. Her nights were 
passed beneath the fretted roofe of Versailles ; but 
her days, happy short-lived days, were spent at Mon- 
treuil. There was her little court. At her coming, 
prayer opened the business or the pleasures of the 
day ; ere she left, to return to Versailles, her farewell 
was attended with prayer. She supervised her house- 
hold with something of strictness, and this sjrstem, 
perhaps too rigid in itself, was somewhat too rigidly 
followed in after days, by the Duchess of Angouleme. 
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The contrast between the quiet household of Mon- 
treuil and the gorgeous court at Versailles must have 
been striking, and probably suggestive. 

Among the humblest of her servants at Montreuil 
was one who has acquired, by aid of poetry and music, 
something of a celebrity. " Pauvre Jacques" is the 
name of a well-known air in France. The words, 
and, I believe, the air, were composed by one of the 
ladies of the Princess, Madame de Travenant. Pauvre 
Jacques was a Swiss herdsman, who came from his 
native vaUey to tend the Princess's cows, — kept as 
much for her poor neighbours as for herself. Pauvre 
Jacques ought to have been a happy man, being of a 
royal household; but he was not so, and his fixed 
melancholy touched his good mistress, who commis- 
sioned one of her ladies to find out the cause. The 
handsome young herdsman, being questioned narrowly 
by the voluble messenger, first blushed, then was 
affected, and finally confessed that there was a certain 
fair peasant girl whom he had left behind in their 
valley, whom he had promised never to forget, and 
who was the cause of all his unhappiness, lest, as the 
poor fellow simply said, he really should forget her, 
now he was so far away. This was just the sort of 
pastoral drama for the Princess to appear in, with the 
wiUing mission of bringing together two faithftd 
lovers whom distance alone divided. This office was 
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undertaken by the lady of the chateau, and in due 
time the Swiss maiden was installed in the dairy, 
with a house attached to it, wherein Pauvre Jacques 
phed the suit that needed no other advocacy. A 
little household was raised on the spot, but it had 
only a short season of humbk feUcity. It shared in 
the destruction that swept away that of the Princess. 
A common fate visited both. The wife of Pauvre 
Jacques was arrested and flung into prison. Pauvre 
Jacques, rather unromanticaQy, ran away ; but then he 
had princely fashion for his authority : the Comte de 
Provence and others had done the same. K the 
Swiss herdsman had winged heels on this occasion, he 
speedily showed that he had stoutness of heart to 
boot. His young wife was indeed in prison, but she 
lingered on uncondemned, and he determined to 
return to France and attempt to save her. His 
attempt had the issue that it merited. He con- 
trived to interest some powerful officials in his favour ; 
and at a moment when butchery was weary rather 
than satiated, he was bidden to receive his wife and 
depart from France. There needed no emphasis to 
make such an order intelligible. The husband bore 
back his wife in rapid triumph to the homes of their 
youth. The new home they raised there was ren- 
dered sorrowing by the inteUigence of the fate that 
had fallen upon the mistress whom they revered. The 
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inmates rejoiced indeed when Madame Royale, after 
her long suflFering, crossed the frontier also in safety, 
bnt the darker destiny of the Princess Elizabeth ever 
pressed heavily on the grateful heart of Pauvre 
Jacques. 

But there is a poUtical as well as a pastoral side to 
the picture in which " Madame Ehzabeth" forms the 
most prominent figure. It is certain that even in 
1789 the Princess saw the whole bearing of the 
revolution. The vision aroused in her the appropriate 
severity that used once to be inseparable, or to be 
considered inseparable, from the old monarchical 
spirit. She was at once for stem measures. She 
did not fear death herself, and she had not the slightest 
hesitation in recommending the violent apphcation of 
it to others, as a remedy for the evils of the time. 
She had no scruple whatever in avowing her convic- 
tion that by the cutting ofi* of three heads the State 
might be kept whole. In one of her letters, still 
extant, she thus calmly writes upon this momentous 
question. The date of the letter is the 4th of July, 
1789. The friend to whom she is communicating her 
thoughts is Madame de Bombelles, the daughter of 
her sub-governess, Madame de Makau. "The de- 
puties," says the Princess, "are the victims of their 
own passions, of weakness, or of seduction. They 
are running to their own ruin, to that of the throne, 
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to that of the entire kingdom. K at this moment 
the King does not possess severity sufficient to cut off 
at least three heads, all is definitively lost." It must 
be confessed that the words in itahcs are suggestive ; 
the at least exhibits more of the cold-hearted poUtician 
than one would expect to find in a lady who doubtless 
abounded in human sympathies. 

But energy of spirit was a marked characteristic of 
this Princess, who is celebrated also for her gentle- 
ness of disposition. Of this omstitutional quality 
(strongly modified) Madame Royale largely partook in 
after years ; and they who witnessed it were wont to 
compare her, on that account, with her aunt. In those 
after days Madame Royale may possibly have remem- 
bered the lesson afforded her by a little incident to 
which she was a witness in her youth. In 1791, one 
of the female attendants of Madame Elizabeth was 
standing at the window of the Princess's apartment, 
looking fixedly into the garden, where the King 
then happened to be walking. Madame Elizabeth 
asked her what it was that so occupied her atten- 
tion. " I am looking, your royal highness," was the 
reply, "at our good master, who is walking in the 
garden below." "Master!" was the vexed reply, 
" woidd that he were master ; but, for our conunon 
misfortune, he is that no longer." 

On the famous journey from Versailles to Paris she 
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appears for a moment to have experienced some hope 
that the monarchy was not in its last throes of 
agony. " It must be confessed," she writes to Ma- 
dame de Bombelles, " that our nation has some 
charming moments. The cries of Five le Roi and 
Vive la Heine greeted us unceasingly on our way. 
The Grenadiers were hoarse with shouting. The 
general heart, at least, was then upon our side. I 
cannot explain to you the pleasio-e I experienced. 
The French blood is always the same. It has undergone 
a rather strong dose of opium, but this has not funda- 
mentally attacked the heart. Do what they wiU, that 
heart wiU never change!" The groundlessness of 
this prophecy she soon had reason to acknowledge. 
In the Tuilleries, whither the royal family were 
wending, when their progress thither was so exultingly 
hailed, she especially underwent terrible insult. She 
was accustomed, with Madame Royale,. to attend the 
chapel daily in the afternoon. To reach it she had to 
traverse the crowded guard-room. Its coarse inmates 
took inexpUcable dehght in making her the subject of 
unmanly annoyance as she passed. Unfeehng re- 
marks, sarcastic wit, coarse jests, and impious oaths 
assailed her. Her assumed insensibihty on these 
occasions exasperated her cowardly enemies ; but she 
is said to have been generally able to suppress the 
rising storm of wrath and insult by a calm look, 
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which disarmed them as it feU. She unmistakeably 
detested these assailants, who were chiefly of the 
National Guard, and she resolutely refused all pre- 
tended guards of honour offered by their commandants, 
alleging that the office of protecting the members of 
the royal family belonged exclusively to those specially 
charged therewith. This was not the way to con- 
ciliate, and the National Guard returned her hatred 
with a fearful increase of interest. The consequences 
feU as heavily upon Madame Royale as upon her aunt. 
The hopes temporarily raised, of surmounting the 
crisis, began rapidly to fall with her when she dis- 
covered the efforts that were being made to suppress 
not only royalty, but rehgion itself. The decrees con- 
cerning the clergy, convents, and Jews, appeared to 
her serious mind as so many symbols of celestial 
wrath. " We must of necessity," she writes, '' submit 
to the calamity, and wait with resignation the penalty 
which Heaven reserves for us, — Heaven, whose ven- 
geance must inevitably ensue." And yet, therewith, 
her confidence in the clemency of Heaven was a rooted 
sentiment. She could not permit herself to beUeve 
that Faith would be allowed to perish in France. 
** Heaven," she again writes, " has preserved my 
family from so many evils, that I should be ungrateful 
were I not to feel undiminished confidence. Yes, I 
trust assuredly to the beneficence of God." 
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One or two further extracts from this guardian and 
instructress of Madame Royale will exhibit the correct- 
ness with which she judged of events and weighed their 
gravity. She had done her utmost to prevent the King 
from proceeding to the Assembly on the 4th of Febru- 
ary, 1790, convinced as she was that he would meet 
with insult. The Monarch went, and humiliation fol- 
lowed. " Since the King has taken this step," writes 
the Princess, " which places him, as it is called, at the 
head of the revolution, and which, to my poor think- 
ing, deprives him of the little royalty that was stiU pre- 
served to him, the Assembly has done nothing in his 
behalf. . . . Folly succeeds to folly, and calamity 
wiU assuredly end all." She saw this calamity as- 
sured, less by force of circumstances than by weak- 
ness of conduct on the part of those who had to 
contend against them. " If we had but profited by 
opportunity, beheve me that much good would have 
resulted. With firmness of action, and boldness in 
face of peril, we might have issued triumphantly out 
of the trouble which now environs us." The acute 
politician is stiU more apparent in the following : — " I 
look upon civil war as necessary. In the first place, 
I believe that it exists ; because, every time that a 
kingdom is divided into two parts, each time that the 
weaker party can only keep its life by allowing itself 
to be despoiled, there is civil war, and I can call it by 
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no other appellation. Besides, anarchy can never be 
crushed without it. The greater the present hesita- 
tion, the more profuse will be the future shedding of 
blood. That is my principle, and, if I were king, by 
that principle would I be guided." This is assuredly 
not the language of a person of restricted faculties, of 
a mere cloistered nun, as the enemies of the Princess 
sometimes thought fit to call her. Her tone, however, 
was not always strained to this pitch. In another let- 
ter she is more desponding, and calls on Heaven to 
punish "the guUty deceivers of the people, the King, 
and of all those who, by the uprightness of their own 
character, could not bring themselves to look upon the 
evil as it existed. . . . Power is in the keeping of the 
wicked, and what should the righteous do but groan ? 
. . . They who desire iU are of such might, they who 
would estabUsh good are so enfeebled, that we dare 
not flatter oiurselves that the destiny of this latter 
party will be anything but subjection." She was 
right in this ; and not long before she had thus ex- 
pressed herself, one of the members of the Aissembly 
had said, that ^' every estabhshed thing in France was 
but a crowning of the miseries of the people ; that to 
render these happy they must be regenerated, — change 
their ideas, change their laws, change their manners, 
change words, change men, change things, destroy all, 
because all needed a new creation." This compound 
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sentiment was received with a roar of exulting appro- 
bation. The echo of that roar paralysed the heart of 
the Princess. To her and to her niece 1 once more 
return. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

CAPTIVITY, AND THE THIED * TEEEIBLE DAY.' 

To the prisoners in the Tower of the Temple, no inti- 
mation reached them from without, as on the day of 
the King's death, of the fate of the Queen. Suspicion 
arose in their minds, but they ahnost dreaded to make 
inquiries, lest a too terrible confirmation should realize 
what they feared. Hitherto, two faithftd servants of 
the King, Hue and Turgis, had contrived, at risk of 
their lives, to maintain some communication between 
the Temple and the Conciergerie. Brief notes were 
hurriedly written, deposited in secret places, removed 
by Hue, passed to Tm-gis, and thence to the Queen. 
Answer as brief, but all breathing of love, was re- 
turned. Suddenly, the replies ceased ; no intelligence 
reached Madame Royale of the position or prospects 
of her mother. Her inquiries of all who approached 
her were incessant and m-gent. Some refused to sa- 
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tisfy her, out of ill-will. Some could not, because of 
orders received by them to that effect. Others dared 
not : neither Hue nor Turgis could come to the reso- 
lution of announcing to her that her mother was no 
more. 

The silence probably told the captives as much as 
words could do; and yet they ventured to hope 
against hope. They could not accept the conclusion 
that the sovereign people would slay a defenceless 
woman ; and, besides, the justice and the greatness of 
France were pledged for her protection ! Alas ! at that 
moment, the representatives of that people were stoop- 
ing to the torture of a poor child, against whom there 
was no shadow of alleged offence : his slow death had 
already commenced, and they who were capable of 
compassing that, were not likely to recoil at any 
crime. The despair of the prisoners must have been 
profound. Their own condition, too, was seriously 
aggravated. Their httle embroidery work was taken 
from them, under the plea, that the patterns and 
figures they were tracing gave evidence of a counter- 
revolutionary spirit. A pack of cards, with which the 
Princess Elizabeth had sought to occupy the mind of 
her niece, when it seemed exclusively possessed by 
stem despair, was destroyed ; the court cards, espe- 
cially the "kings," being held as things not to be 
tolerated in a democratic state. Madame Roy ale had 
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Yeeu accustomed to drink of an infusion of herbs, — an 
:uiioceut medical treatment, rendered necessary by 
msr condition of health, — ^but even these herbs were 
taken from her. Perhaps they too had some name 
that sounded too offensively of the old regime^ and 
chture might have been among them something answer- 
iug to " penny-royal/' a herb whose very name would 
Imve increased the angry pulse of a pure repubUcan 
of 1793. The apartment of the Princesses was, 
moreover, inyaded three times a day by the munici- 
pals, who came to search it for articles whose presence 
there would be made a crime of by the Grovemment. 
On one occasion this perquisition lasted four hours. 
The declared reason was, that the Dauphin had just 
informed against them to Simon, as being engaged, 
when alone, in forging that valuable paper currency of 
the state — ^the Assignats. Every means that could 
be thought of to oppress these poor ladies, was eagerly 
stooped to by their enemies. Their food was thrown 
rather than presented to them, the individual bringing 
it, opening and closing the panel in the door, by 
which he passed it, so swiftly, that it was impossible 
for them to recognize him. There was an arm-chair 
iu the room, and it was usually occupied by the 
hrincess Elizabeth : the Commune ordered it to be 
taken from her, generously supplying a wooden bench 
iu its place. The council of the municipahty even 
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made these annoyances the subject of solemn decrees, 
as though the welfare of the nation depended on their 
execution. Now we find it decreed by those strong 
and mighty men, that the helpless sister and daughter 
of Louis XVI. shall no longer be furnished with 
pastry or poultry. Again there is a decree, that their 
breakfast shall consist of one sort of aliment only. 
Another puissant command enacts that their dinner 
shall consist of broth, the meat with which it was 
made, and one dish besides. With regard to 
beverage, the municipality is unusually Uberal. It 
allows the ladies half a bottle of acid ordinary wine 
daily for each. They never drank wine, and the 
municipality knew it well. The water suppUed to 
them made them ill, and when appHcation was made 
for water from another source, it was refused. There 
had been a Uttle silver plate and a china dish or two 
used at their table : both these were ordered to be sup- 
pressed, pewter and earthenware being supplied in 
their place ; for, said these mighty men, who were 
rejoiced that they could buffet the daughters of 
Kings, "are we not under a repubhc? are not all 
men equal — especially in prison ? and what equality 
would there be, if the captives of the Temple were 
not treated Uke those of Bicetre?" that is to say, 
ladies of refinement, purity, and guiltlessness, like the 
veriest outcasts, not of their own sex alone, but of 
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humanity generally. Indeed the lost women at 
Bicetre were better treated than Madame Royale and 
her aunt : the former had clean though coarse sheets 
to sleep in, the Princesses were systematically suppUed, 
not merely with coarse sheets, but with dirty ones. 
The council could be gracious: there is a decree 
emanating from it, which orders the repair of their 
copper kettle and the cleaning out of a pail. All 
these things — and they are but a tithe of the whole 
— were the smaller thorns in a crown of suffering 
majestically borne. There was in truth something 
godUke in the patient acceptance, on the part of the 
Princesses, of the daily injuries flung at them through- 
out the winter of 1793-1794. The accursed filthi- 
ncss of speech with which they were assailed, left no 
sUiin on their brow. To patience, Madame Elizabeth 
added a severity of reUgious observance in seasons of 
fitting, which she would not permit on the part of 
her niece. " She performed the duty of Lent," says 
Madame Royale, " perfectly, although she was deprived 
of * ma i (fro aliment." The Princess had asked for 
oggs and vegetables, which she could eat on fast-days 
without offence to her conscience. The municipality 
n^fusod, supplied her only with what her Church dis- 
dlo\vod» and her conscience condemned. She met 
I ho jHn^siTution with a right spirit, and by aid of that 
s|urif sho dofeated the persecution. " She did not 
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breakfast ; but at dinner she took the cup of coffee 
which she had saved from her breakfast, and in the 
evening she supped on bread alone. She enjoined 
me to eat whatever was brought to me, as I was not 
of the age at which the abstinence which she practised 
was required to be observed. Her edifying conduct 
was beyond the power of words to describe. Since 
the time that they had refused to supply her with the 
suitable provision for the Lent season, she had not on 
that account interrupted the course of duties prescribed 
to her by reUgion. . . . Early in the spring," adds 
Madame Royale, " we were deprived of candles ; and 
we were compelled to retire to bed as soon as it was 
dark." 

We owe to M. Hue the preservation of the prayer 
which Madame Elizabeth composed, and which she 
daily recited with Madame Royale as long as they 
were together in the Temple. It is in itself beautiful, 
but there is within it also an additional beauty, the 
reflection of the angelic mind which gave it expression. 

" T^Tiat may befall me this day, God ! I know 
not. But I do know that nothing can happen to me 
which Thou hast not foreseen, ruled, willed, and or- 
dained, from all eternity; and that suffices me. I 
adore Thy eternal and inscrutable designs. I submit 
to them with all my heart, through love to Thee. I 
accept all, I make unto Thee a sacrifice of all, and to 
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this poor sacrifice I add that of my divine Saviour. 
In His name, and for the sake of His infinite merits, 
I ask of Thee that I may be endowed with patience 
under suffering, and with the perfect submission which 
is due to all which Thou wiliest or permittest." 

Here is ample evidence of that broken and contrite 
heart which God has graciously promised that He will 
not despise. It is impossible to contemplate the 
terrible adversity into which this Princess and her 
relatives were plunged, without feeling that natures 
that could bear it with dignity, uncomplainiiigness. 
and cheerfulness of submission, must have been en- 
dowed with those virtues that are worth nothing if not 
put in practice, that were so practised by these 
unjustly oppressed victims, and the existence of which 
should have rescued those who possessed them from 
that bitter fate which demons would not have rejoiced 
at, yet over which men exulted. In the very hardest 
of that destiny, when the mutilated King lay in a 
bloody grave, when the Queen had been barbarously 
murdered, when the Dauphin was undergoing slow 
and fearful assassination, and when the butchers who 
were to slaughter the Princess Elizabeth were standing 
at the very threshold of her cell, ready to burst in and 
drag her to her untimely end, — while all this was 
doing, at the early dawn, throughout the long melan- 
choly days, and in the dark hours of the sadder nights, 
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the aunt pressed the niece to her side, bade her not 
judge, but hope ; not despair, but press forward with 
confidence ; not condemn, but pardon ; and that, 
whatever her destiny, she had the word of God, the 
teaching of her parents, and now the assurance of her 
aunt, that often He chastiseth most severely only those 
whom He most profoundly loves. 

Madame Royale appreciated both the counsel and 
the counsellor. She hoped to follow the one, and to 
preserve the other ; but " Alas P' as she remarks in 
her journal, " all again changed, and I lost her too." 
But previous to that terrible day, intelhgence reached 
them of the execution of " Phihppe Egahte," ex-Duke 
of Orleans. The great enemy of their house had fallen. 
Was there, therefore, hope for the wreck of their 
house ? No, Philip of Orleans was only considered 
as one of them, and his stooping to pick from the dirt 
the epithet of "Egalite" would not save the head 
which was struck off as that of a Prince. Not more 
fatal was the name of Guise to Valois, than Orleans 
had been to that of Bourbon. The antagonism was 
of old, and it still exists ; the one side persisting in its 
aim, which the other as steadily endeavours to pre- 
vent. It was not for Madame Royale to weep over 
the fall, however bloody in character, of such a man as 
Phihppe Egahte — a man who had as surely dethroned 
her father, murdered her parents, and kept her in 
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captivity, as though all that had occurred had been by 
his express command. The events that followed the 
20th of June were but the necessary result of his own 
acts — ^his own death not excepting. He who leaped 
the precipice, and slew others with himself in the 
descent, was responsible for the misery of all. 

But if tears were no fitting tribute from the 
daughter of Louis XVI. at the termination of the 
career of the ex-Duke of Orleans, they had to flow 
fast, bitterly, and abundantly for one whose sorrows 
might well have set the entire world in tears. 

Among the simply detailed yet touching incidents of 
Madame Royale's journal, none is more unostentatiously 
told, or more aflFecting in its simpUcity and its signi- 
ficance, than that of the 9th of May, 1794. "We 
were about," she writes, " going to bed, and at the 
very moment we heard the bolts drawn, and a knocking 
at our door. My aunt said that she was putting on 
her gown ; they answered, that that could not take 
so long, and she must open at once. The knocking 
became so loud that we thought they would have broken 
in the door. She opened it as soon as she was 
dressed. They said to her, ' Citizen, just have the 
goodness to come down !' * And my niece ?' ' Oh, 
we will look to her afterwards ! ' My aunt kissed me, 
begged of me to be calm, and said she would come up 
again immediately. ' Indeed you will not,' said one 
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of the men ; ' you will not come up again at all ; so 
take your cap with you, and get down ! ' They over- 
whelmed her then with insults and coarseness of 
speech. She suffered all patiently, took her cap, 
again kissed me, and told me to have strength and 
courage, never to surrender my hope in God, but 
employ the great principles of religion which had been 
instilled into me by my parents, and never to forget 
the last injunctions of my father and mother. She 
then departed. On arriving below she was told to 
give up her pockets. Nothing was discovered in 
them. The examination lasted a long time, because 
the municipals drew up a proces verbal for the dis- 
charge of her person from custody. At length, after 
a thousand insults, she set out, with the officer of the 
Tribunal. They went together in a hackney coach to 
the Conciergerie, where she passed the night. The 
following day three questions were put to her. * Your 
name?' — 'Elizabeth of France.' 'Where were you 
on the 10th of August?' — 'At the Chateau of the 
Tuilleries, with the King, my brother.' 'What have 
you done with your diamonds?' — 'I do not know; 
besides, all these questions are useless. You have 
determined to kiQ me. I have made unto God the 
sacrifice of my Ufe, and I am ready and prepared 
to die, happy in the thought of being reunited to 
those relatives so worthy of respect, and whom I so 
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dearly loved upon earth/ They condemned her to 
death." 

" She was, at her request, conducted to the chamber 
of those who were to perish with her.. She exhorted 
them all, in that moment of death, with a presence of 
mind, an elevation, and a sweet earnestness, that forti- 
fied them all. In the cart, she exhibited the same firm- 
ness, and gave courage to the ladies who were with 
her. At the foot of the scaflFold they had the cruelty 
to make her perish the last. AU the females, as they 
left the cart. Lgged pennMon to kis her. which .he 
readily granted, encouraging them the while, with her 
usual goodness. Her strength did not abandon her 
even at the last moment, when she suffered with a 
resignation full of reUgious feeling." 

" Her soul was separated fi*om her body that she 
might go to enjoy happiness in the bosom of the God 
whom she had truly loved. ... I cannot say enough 
good of her, for the kindness which she exercised to- 
wards me, and which terminated only with her life. 
She looked on me and cared for me as her own daugh- 
ter; and I, — I honoured her as my second mother. 
It was said that we were like each other in feature. 
I feel that I have her disposition. Oh, my Grod, that 
I had her virtues also !" 

In this touching recital, made, for the most part, 
some time after the death of the Princess Elizabeth, 
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it will be observed that the writer says little as to the 
nature of the insults cowardly heaped upon her in- 
nocent and fettered aunt. The worst, the most de- 
liberately inhuman, was that of one of the execu- 
tioners, who had arranged a row of semicircular seats 
on the scaffold where the doomed ladies were placed 
as spectators, if I may so speak, of their own execu- 
tion. Madame Elizabeth rose first to undergo the 
awful death, but the butcher drove her back with the 
words, " You'll not be disposed of till the last. We 
know the respect that is due to the like of you." It 
was then that each lady, as she arose to pass to the 
fatal knife, walked up to the Princess, curtsied low 
to her, and received from her the parting kiss. At 
length, and when she had seen all pass to that swift 
but terrible death, she too rose. Short as the passage 
was between her and eternity, the butchers strewed it 
with thorns. " You have been treated with ceremony 
enough to-day," said one of them, as he seized her 
by the hair, " to make you fancy yourself back again 
at Versailles!" For outrage like this, however, she 
had no ear, for the horrible spectacle before her no 
vision. Her rapt eye was fixed on heaven, and her 
listening ear was drinking in the sounds that seemed 
to bid her welcome to the seats of the righteous. 

Cruel and unjustifiable as was this day's bloody 
work, there were men who sought, and there are men 
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who seek, not to apologize for it, but to advocate its 
necessity. The murder of this innocent woman, like 
that of her innocent sister-in-law, was part of a system 
of " salutary terror." On whom the terror was to work 
to health it would be difficult to say. The mother and 
the aunt of Madame Royale were lyingly said by im- 
moral men to have merited death only for their immo- 
rahty ; — and yet these same men, who looked upon the 
wealthy courtezan Du Barry filling the air with screams 
as she went to execution, forgot the Ucentiousness of 
that mistress of Louis XV., whose prodigality helped to 
ruin France. On her behalf they could assert, that 
if, as she rose from her couch in the morning, the 
Papal Nuncio presented her with one slipper and the 
Grand Almoner of France with another, it was no 
reason for putting her to death. Disloyalty seemed to 
have prevented every plea that might have been rea- 
sonably advanced in behalf of the royal and really 
innocent victims. The temporary hatred of monarchy 
even hardened men's hearts against regret. " I did 
what I could," says the Conventionalist, Mercier, " to 
save the last king from the penalty of death. He is 
no more, and his ashes are insensible ; but, if it be 
required, I am ready to dance, with all my heart, 
politically, over his remains." 
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CHAPTEE XII. 



BEOTHEE AND SISTEE. 



In the year 1787, the festival of St. Louis was ob- 
served at Versailles with great splendour. The court 
gUttered with the general glory, popular deputations 
(the last that ever assembled and went up to the 
palace for the purpose which now brought them to 
the foot of the throne) presented to the King their 
fervent aud loyal congratulations. The scene was 
gorgeous, and the sun showered down splendour 
upon all. Among the crowd of spectators who 
looked on in admiring wonder, was Madame Scho- 
penhauer, who, in her ' Jugendleben und Wander- 
bilder,' has left us an outUne sketch of the continu- 
ally shifting and ever sparkling scene. There was 
the King in his serene majesty, the Queen in her 
radiancy, Madame EUzabeth in her happy gravity, 
Louis of Provence in his classical-quoting mood, and 
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his brother the Comte d'Artois in those fabulous 
white tights into which, the legend said, he had been 
lifted that morning by the aid of four stout valets 
from Picardy. There, too, was Philip of Orleans, 
with a brighter brow and a darker heart than any 
man there present. But the sketch afforded by 
Madame Schopenhauer does not treat of these, but 
of younger figures in the Uving picture. " A smiUng 
httle boy," she says, " was sitting in a child's carriage 
on the great terrace, close to the palace, and a slim, 
pale Uttle girl, of about eight years of age, walked by 
his side, holding his hand, and looking with merry 
eyes on the gay world around her. That boy was 
the most innocent sacrifice of the time, — ^it was the 
Dauphin; the deUcate Uttle nymph was his sister, 
afterwards Duchess of Angouleme, one of the most 
unfortunate of her family." 

Only seven years have passed, and mark the 
change ! Death has swept through that gay and 
glittering throng. King, Queen, Elizabeth, and Or- 
leans, have perished on the scaffold. Hundreds of 
those there, who did the Monarch homage, and of 
those who passed him frowningly by, lie now in 
nameless graves. The King's brothers are in exUe. 
France itself, gagged and bound, is bleeding at the 
feet of the ministers of *' salutary terror." But those 
ministers have stiQ their hands on the throats of two 
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hours to witness the playing of 
t of sympathy for childhood and 
ecch was the death-blow of the 
pun; republican who made it supped 
Mhk^. -ri joyously for it when he subsequently de- 

lta „ pubhc treasures beneath the shield of the 

,t at this time the hapless child was dying, 
.ent, forced irregularity, and brutality, were 
laying him. Simon and his wife had cut 
iiose fair locks that had heightened his youth- 
>ry and his mother's pride. This worthy pan- 
tripped him of the mourning he wore for his 
t ; and as they did so, they called it " playing at 
^rame of the spoiled king." They alternately in- 
oil him to commit excesses and then half-starved 
iL. They beat him mercilessly; nor was the treat- 
■:ut by night less brutal than that by day. As soon 
; the weary boy had sunk into his first profound 
Icep, they would loudly call him by name, " Capet, 
Capet." Startled, nervous, bathed in perspiration, or 
sometimes trembling with cold, he would spring up, 
rush through tiie dark, and present himself at Si- 
mon's bedside, murmuring tremblingly, " I am here, 
citizen." " Come nearer, let me feel you." He 
would approach the bed as he was ordered, although 
he knew the treatment that awaited him. Simon 
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would buffet him on the head, or kick him away^ 
adding the remark, " Get to bed again, wcATs cub ; I 
only wanted to know that you were safe." On one 
of those occasions, when the child had fallen half- 
stunned upon his own miserable couch, and lay there 
groaning and faint with pain, Simon roared out with 
a laugh, " Suppose you were king, Capet; what 
would you do to me?" The child thought of his 
father's dying words, and said, " I would forgive you/' 
The condition of the boy became so alarming, that, 
some change too having taken place in the personality 
of the Government, a commission w^ instituted to 
examine him, and make a report accordingly. The 
commissioners appointed were Harmond, Mathieu, 
and Reverchon, who visited " Louis Charles," as he 
was now called, in the month of February, 1795. 
They found the young Prince seated at a square deal 
table, at which he was playing with some dirty cards, 
making card houses, and the like, — the materials having 
been furnished him, probably, that they might figure 
in the report as evidences of indulgence. He cUd not 
look up from the table, as the commissioners entered. 
He was in a slate-coloured dress; bare-headed; the 
room was reported as clean, the bed in good condir 
tion, the linen fresh ; his clothes were also reported 
as new ; but in spite of all these assertions, it is well 
known that his bed had not been made for months ; 
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that he had not left his room, nor was pennitted to 
leave it for any purpose whatever ; that it was conse- 
quently uninhabitable, and that he was covered with 
vermin and with sores. The swelUngs at his knees 
alone were sufficient to disable him from walking. 
There were two beds in the apartment. 

One of the commissioners approached the young 
Prince respectfully. The latter did not raise his head. 
Harmond, in a kind voice, asked him if he would not 
like to walk, and begged of him to speak to them. 
The eyes of the boy remained fixed on the table be- 
fore him. They spoke to him of the kindly intentions 
of the Government, of their hopes that he would yet 
be happy, and their desire, respectfully worded, that 
he would speak unreservedly to the medical man that 
was to visit him. He seemed to listen with profound 
attention, but not a single word passed from his Ups. 

It was an heroic principle that impelled that poor 
young heart to maintain the sUence of a mute in 
presence of these men. He remembered too well 
the days when three other commissaries waited on 
him, treated him with " candied courtesy" of speech, 
regaled him with pastry and wine, and obtained from 
him that hellish accusation of foulest crime against 
the mother that he loved. He had learned by some 
means the import of the act, as far as it was an injury 
to his mother. He now dreaded seeing again three 
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commissaries, hearing again kind words, and being 
treated again with fine promises, that he stood in peril 
of being again suborned to commit some foul wrong 
against her whom he knew not to be beyond the 
devilish vengeance of man. Dumb as death itself he 
sat before them ; once he seemed to be about to speak, 
and perhaps his mother's name was upon his lips, but 
he buried it in his bosom, and remained motionless 
as stone, and as mute. 

Harmond tempted him by all the methods that 
are wont to make youth smile, to render it radiant, 
to induce it to be garrulous. Would he have a 
horse, dogs, birds, playthings of any description? 
Would he like to have playfellows ? These should be 
sent him, and he might select from among them. 
Would he wish to go in the garden when it so pleased 
him, — ascend to the summit of the tower as he thought 
fit ? Bonbons, cakes ? The Commissary grew weary 
of asking. No word of reply dropped from the Hps 
of the heroic and suffering child. Promises were 
listened to unheeded ; entreaty made no impression ; 
with menace it was just the same. That continual 
and painful fixedness of look never changed for a 
moment. The child, still remembering of what crime 
he had been made the accomplice against his mother, 
was on his guard ; doubly on his guard, as perhaps he 
thought (and Harmond confessed that in his opinion 
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Louis Charles believed) that they who stood before 
him had some sinister design, for the completion of 
which he was necessary, against his sister ; against, 
that is to say, the " little nymph," who on the terrace 
of Versailles was wont to walk by his side, to hold his 
hand, and to look with merry eyes on the gay world 
around her j-against that sister who was now suffer- 
ing the like torments as himself, and whom the govern- 
ment of the day would not permit to share them in 
patience, love, and consolation, with her brother. 

Harmond took the hand of the Prince in his own ; 
he met with no resistance. He passed his hand up- 
ward to the top of the boy's arm, and felt tumours at 
the wrist, elbow, and joints: they were indurated 
swellings, the developement of which had been checked 
by low fare, dirt, and vUe treatment. The same swell- 
ings were felt at the knees. He had the symptoms of 
one falling into consumption. His legs and thighs 
were long and thin, as were his arms ; his neck short ; 
shoulders high and narrow ; his head is spoken of in 
the report as fine in all its details (" belle dans tons 
ses details"); and his hair, which had again grown, 
as long and of a superb chestnut. The Commis- 
saries asked him to walk; he obeyed without a 
word, crossed the room, and returned to his seat. 
One of them asked him to be good enough to con- 
tinue walking a Uttle longer : he placed his elbows on 
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the table and his head in his hands ; — ^and with that 
reply they were forced to be content. They looked at 
each other, and knew not how to proceed. At this 
moment his dinner was brought in ; they waited to see 
the result. 

Before this king's son was placed a red earthenware 
bowl, containing a black broth and some lentils. 
A plate (of the same earthenware) held a portion of 
" bouiUi'' small as to quantity, almost uneatable as to 
quality. A few lentils scantily covered a second plate ; 
half-a-dozen burnt chestnuts were scattered over a 
third. There was a pewter spoon, but neither knife 
nor wine. The Prince silently consumed this un- 
worthy banquet; but made no remark. The Com- 
missaries inquired if he liked his dinner ; if he de- 
sired to have any fruit ; if he would wish to have a 
few raisins ? The queries were unanswered ; but the 
raisins were brought in and placed before him. He ate 
them, uttering no expression of thanks, nor word of 
any sort. The Commissaries withdrew, partly per- 
plexed and partly awed. They had been beaten by a 
child; — a child whose action was not the result of 
yoiithful caprice, but fixed upon principle, and that 
principle was in affinity with the heroic love which he 
l>oro towards his mother. 

1 return now to the closing pages of the Journal of 
Madame Royale. After speaking of the visit of the 
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Commissaries to the Dauphin, the Princess thus pro- 
ceeds : "I took an opportimity of asking Laurent 
about what was of the highest interest to me, that is 
to say, intelligence of those relatives of whose death I 
was then ignorant. I particularly asked that I might 
be permitted to join my mother. He answered, with 
a troubled air, that that was a matter which did not 
concern him. The following day came some indi- 
viduals wearing scarfs, and I made the same request 
to them. They also rephed that it was no affair of 
theirs; and that they could not understand why I 
wished to leave the Temple, since it appeared to them 
that I was very comfortable there ! ' Oh,' I said, ' it 
is frightful to be thus separated a whole year from 
my mother, and forbidden to hold intercourse with 
her, as with my aunt.' * You are not iU ?' — ' No ; but 
the most cruel illnesses are those of the heart.' * WeU, 
we can do nothing. We advise you to take patience, 
and to trust in the justness and goodness of the 
French.' " To this counsel, as Madame Royale inge- 
nuously remarks, she " answered nothing." She then 
reverts to her brother, who was stiU shut up alone. 
He had been occasionally conducted to the platform of 
the tower, that he might there take the air ; but he 
was either imable or unwilling to walk ; — the process 
of " getting rid" of him had gone too far to allow of 
the hope of saving him. " In the beginning of No- 
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vember, the Civil Commissaries arrived; that is to 
say, a man from each section, who came to pass 
twenty-four homrs in the Temple in order to certify 
the existence of my brother. In the early part of the 
month there also appeared another commissary, named 
Gomin, to remain with Laurent. He took extreme 
care of my brother. For a long time the unhappy 
child had been shut up in darkness, and he was dying 
of fright. Gomin succeeded in obtaining a light for 
him in the evenings ; and he remained with him to 
amuse him. He soon discovered that the knees and 
wrists of my brother were swollen, and he feared the 
worst consequences. He reported it to the Commit- 
tee, and requested permission for my brother to take 
exercise in the garden below. Gomin first transferred 
him from his old room to the small ' saloon' beneath ; 
a proceeding which gratified my brother exceedingly, 
for he loved a change of place. He was very gratefiil 
for the attentions of Gomin, was deeply aflFected by 
them, and became much attached to him. The un- 
fortimate boy had been long accustomed to only the 
worst treatment. I reallv believe that there is no 
example on earth of such refinement of barbarity 
ha™ig ever been used towards a child. On the 19th 
of December the General Conunittee came to the 
Temple, on account of his iDness." There appears 
to have l>een a desire now to aniehorate the condition 
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of both the brother and sister. To save the former 
had become impossible. To the latter some addi- 
tional manifestation of respect was made; she was 
also allowed to have what fire she chose duiing the 
winter; and she notices, with pleasure, that some 
books which she had asked for were duly forwarded 
to her. She does not name them in her Journal, but 
I find, from other sources, that they consisted of the 
Letters of Madame de Sevigne, and those of Madame 
de Maintenon, the works of Boileau and of Fontenelle, 
and some volumes of history. She was also per- 
mitted to ascend to the platform of the tower, for air 
and exercise ; but she was not allowed the melancholy 
pleasure of seeing her brother. The authorities may 
have felt shame that she should witness what the 
justice and goodness of France had inflicted upon the 
innocent and defenceless child, in whom it so cruelly 
chose to see an enemy, and to treat him accordingly. 
" His illness," says Madame Royale, " increased daily. 
His strength diminished in proportion. His intellect 
also was affected by the extreme harshness which had 
been for so long a period exercised towards him, and 
gradually grew weaker. The Committee of General 
Safety commissioned the doctor Dessault to attend 
him. Dessault pronounced his complaint as being in 
the highest degree dangerous ; but he undertook to 
cure him ; — and Dessault suddenly died. He was suc- 
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ceeded by Dumangin and the surgeon Peltan. These 
declared that there was no hope. Medicine was ad- 
ministered to him, but he swallowed it only with the 
greatest difficulty. Happily, the nature of his malady 
entailed but Uttle physical suffering : it was rather a 
depression and withering away, than acute pain. He 
passed through several agonizing crises, however. At 
length fever attacked him ; his strength sank daily, and 
at last he expired without pain. Thus died, on the 
9th of June, 1795, at three o'clock in the afternoon, 
Louis XVII., aged ten years and two months. The 
Commissioners wept over him, so greatly had he won 
their love by his amiable qualities. He originally pos- 
sessed great inteUigence; but captivity, and the horrors 
of which he had been the victim, had greatly changed 
him ; and even had he hved, it is to be feared that his 
mind would never have recovered its original vigour." 
These are unexaggerated terms whereby to narrate 
one of the most hideous national crimes that ever 
stained the pages of history. It is not many weeks 
since Monsieur de Montalembert, at his public recep- 
tion by the French Academy, stated in words of 
burning eloquence, that the chastising of France was 
in consequence of her crimes, and that she had not 
yet expiated the murder deUberately perpetrated on 
Marie Antoinette. But, great as was that atrocity, 
and that other also of the murder of the Princess 
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Elizabeth, the slow, cruel killing of this noble and 
beautiful boy was a greater crime than all; crime, 
expiation for which has not yet been made. Every 
nation has deeds to repent over, but no nation has to 
veil itself before Grod and make confession of such a 
crime as this. The slaughtering of princesses was 
wickedness of no conunon degree, but this calculated 
butchery of a child was atrocity beyond all other. In 
our indignation, however, let us take care not to give 
it a Pharisaical colouring, and gravely thank Grod that 
we are not as those pubUcans, our neighbours. We 
too have slain a princess on the scaffold, and murdered 
children of royal blood within our Tower. Mary 
Stuart at Fotheringay, and the sons of Edward smo- 
thered in their prison, are as dark shadows from which 
the eyes and the memories of the nation turn hastily 
away, or note them only to pity. Yet these were 
hardly national crimes; at least, there was some 
show of reason for the hard destiny compelled upon 
the wife of Damley and of Bothwell. Mary Stuart 
may not be compared with Marie Antoinette : for the 
judicial slaying of the latter, no justification can be 
found ; none, at least, that will satisfy an impartial 
mind. Again, the murder of the young princes in 
the Tower was not a national, but an individual crime. 
It was the deed of Gloucester, not of the kingdom. 
Their blood was upon Richard, not upon the people. 

z2 
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It is otherwise with the unparalleled atrocity whereby 
the young Dauphin was so cruelly slain. The spirit of 
his enemies was illustrated by the speech of Romme 
to Boissy d'Anglas ; " A few days more," he said, 
"will settle the question of the brat's leaving the 
Temple. He will go out, but it will not be on his 
legs." When he yet lay on the bosom of his 
mother, who thus stood with him in sight of the 
populace, the latter screamed aloud for the blood 
of both. The axe that took the mother's life, was 
directed by that popular arm. The same arm smote, 
buffeted, and struck down her young and noble son. 
It was ruffianly and pitiless. It nerved itself to 
the destroying of a child who had the beauty and 
the heart, the outward attractions, the inward qua- 
lities, and the bright and happy intellect which 
romance associates with what is princely. And 
all this it smote into utter and hideous ruin, and 
gloried in the deed. It will iU become France ever 
to reproach sister nations with their crimes, as long 
as she bears in her memory the catastrophe of the 
Dauphin. 

That catastrophe was reached and achieved by coldly 
atrocious calculation. It is weU remarked by Hue, 
that the monsters who tyrannized over France, and 
who were well aware of the lively interest which the 
fate of the princely child generally inspired, calculated 
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crimes too systematically to risk their popularity and 
power by putting him to a violent death. They 
thought it, he says, less dangerous to undermine all 
his moral faculties by iU treatment, and by constantly 
impairing his senses through terror. " If it should 
happen," said they, " that in any popular conunotion 
the Parisians should go to the Temple to proclaim 
Louis XVII. king, we would show them a little idiot, 
whose stupid look and imbecihty would compel 
them to renoimce the project of placing him on the 
throne." 

The report of the medical commissioners, who 
opened the body of the Dauphin, is appalling to 
read. It minutely details appearances that prove 
how death had been slowly working at every vital 
part. That he hved so long imder such a complica- 
tion of diseases as were forced upon him, and of 
which he died, is reasonable cause of more than 
common wonder. The days were not yet when to 
such a catalogue of infirmities reporters could add 
a few words of conclusive truth, and they contented 
themselves with declaring that the son of Capet fell 
a victim to scrofulous tendencies of long stand- 
ing. How these were caused they did not venture 
to affirm. 

The body of the Prince was placed in a thin and 
roughly-made coffin : a few coarse planks, without 
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it, — and that was all. Two or three commis- 
earned this coffin out of the Temple, and fol- 
lowed it to the grave in the character of mourners. 
This seems a strange character for such personages to 
enact. It appears, however, that the character was 
nut inappropriate. In the latter days of the cruel 
captivity, they had been attendant upon the Dau- 
phin. Their sympathy for his sufiFerings won his 
heart, and when they approached, the dying child 
would press their hands or even kiss the hem of 
their garments. Though they had helped to slay 
him, they reaUy mourned over their work, and they 
followed him to his last home, exhibiting, as far 
as they dared, a decent affliction. He was buried 
at nig&t, in the humble cemetery of the humble 
church of Sainte Marguerite, and his grave was 
filled with quick-lime. There was no funeral ser- 
vice : the curate of the church was not the spiri- 
tual man qualified to perform one over the son of 
a Most Christian King. He was the first of the 
priests of the capital who, after the decree of the 
CJonvention, and contrary to the laws of his own 
Church, which he had sworn to observe, took to 
himself a wife. With her and her father he ap- 
peared at the bar of the Legislative Assembly, to 
declare and make boast of the fact. The group was 
received with loud approbation, and the priest was 
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pronounced to be the best of patriots. It is clear 
that this best of patriots was not worthy to recite 
the most solemn of services over the most innocent 
of princes. 
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CHAPTEE Xm. 

THE TEMPLE POETALS OPENED. 

The death of the Prince seemed to arouse the nation 
fix)m its apathy, or from its position of forced indifference. 
Not merely individuals, but entire cities, began to feel 
that of death there had been more than enough, — of 
captivity too much ; that the hour for repentance of 
a portion at least of the past, was at hand, and with 
repentance, reparation. There were men bold and 
generous enough to hint in pamphlets, that the nation 
might afford to render Uberty to that young Princess 
of whom it had slain every relative on whom it could 
lay its bloody hands. A general murmur began to 
arise, urging mercy for the surviving orphan of the 
Temple. The miurmur grew till it became loud- 
tongued, and at length the city of Orleans, taking 
the initiative in the godlike course, burst forth with 
an eloquent expression of its sentiments, and sent up 
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to the Legislative Assembly a fervent petition in be- 
half of the solitary young girl whom it still detained 
in tears and in a captivity that knew not of consola- 
tion, in the Temple. Surely she had now expiated the 
crime of her august birth, — and of other crimes they 
knew her not to be chargeable. The scaffold had dis- 
appeared, why should the captive be still immured? 
Why should the orphan be kept cloistered up within 
walls still reeking with the blood of her slaughtered 
parents ? What was there in her threatening to the 
prosperity or greatness of the nation? Could state 
so elevated and so secure dread or distrust an orphan 
so lowly and so weak ? " Come," said the people of 
Orleans to the people of France, " let us all surround 
this edifice of the nation, form a pious phalanx, — all 
compassionate Frenchmen, and you particularly who 
have received benefits from this unfortunate family; 
come, let us together mingle our tears, let us raise 
our supphcating hands, and let us reclaim the hberty 
of this young and innocent child. Our voices will be 
heard. And you, representatives of the people, 
you will pronounce that freedom granted, and Europe 
will applaud your resolution, and that day will be, for 
us and for the whole of France, a day briUiant with 
happiness and general joy." 

The narratives of Michaud, BeauUeu, and others, 
some of whom had endured captivity as close and 
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incurred peril almost as great as the illustrious pri- 
soner herself, while many composed written state- 
ments from details furnished by men whose for- 
times had sulBered shipwreck in, and whose Uves had 
been only with difficulty rescued fipom, the storm of 
the revolution, — ^these narratives, backed as they 
now began to be by the public opinion of the reflect- 
ing people of the capital, gradually shook the fasten- 
ings of the dungeon wherein the youth of an innocent 
Princess had been so long and so cruelly immured. 
Added to this, Austria, whose arms had been power- 
less to save, offered to throw down a ransom of two 
millions of francs for the freedom of the daughter 
of Marie Antoinette of Hapsburg-Lorraine. The 
RepubUc was in strait need of the money, which 
it nevertheless refused. For some time the cessation 
of the captivity seemed to be a result vainly hoped 
for. At length the government at Vienna proposed 
to that of Paris to make its own terms for the libera- 
tion of Madame Royale. If two milhons were 
thought too httle for the soUtary captive, it was for 
France to name the purchase money for her who had 
been counselled to trust to that justice, greatness, and 
national honour, which had been pledged to the Kin g 
as a guarantee of her safety. The French auth(»rities 
allowed the matter to be delayed, as though they and 
the people were mdifferent to the hi^piness or misery 
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of a lady of royal birth. This was but a demonstra- 
tion of repubUcan spirit. To have exhibited eager- 
ness, would have been a sacrifice of the stem dignity 
becoming a commonwealth. The same line of conduct 
had been followed the year before, even when La Vendee 
was in arms for the children of its King. The 
pressure of that portion of pubhc opinion which, 
sooner or later, vanquishes all opposition, at length 
prevailed, and negotiations were again resumed. 
France named what it considered an equivalent for 
one poor girl, and asked in exchange the five re- 
presentatives of the people, the French minister and 
ambassadors, all but two of whom had been deKvered 
by Dumouriez to the Austrians, and those two, Marat 
and SemonviQe, had been taken prisoners by them. 
There was one other whose Kberty was to be purchased 
by that of the Princess, and who least of all deserved 
that happiness should come to him by such a source. 
That one was Drouet, the repubhcan, to whose act of 
disloyalty Madame Royale owed all her stupendous 
sorrow. He had been taken prisoner on the Flemish 
fi-ontier, and the brother of the Queen whom he had 
murdered did not slay the assassin of his sister. To 
that sister's daughter he was now to be indebted for 
his hberty. 

While the negotiations were pending, the rigour of 
the captivity of Madame Royale was, in a considerable 
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measure, softened. Madame de Chantereine was ap- 
pointed to attend her as a companion, and she exe- 
cuted her office in a way that gratified the orphan of 
the Temple without displeasing those by whom Madame 
de Chantereine had been appointed. The Princess was 
allowed to walk in the garden, attended by two com- 
missaries, who approached her hat in hand, and 
treated her with the respect inspired by the memory 
of what she had been, and the sad spectacle of what 
she then was. A dog, that had shared with her and 
her aunt a long winter of imprisonment, sported 
round her in her walks ; and a kid goat, that had also 
been constituted a captive, never left his mistress's 
side. One day, a commissary endeavoured to entice 
the kid from the feet of its mistress, where it was 
lying. No temptation could induce it to stir; and 
when Madame Royale marked its fideUty, she stooped 
down with a gentle smile, and acknowledged the faith- 
ftdness by every demonstration of love. 

The dinners were no longer sohtary, nor mean. 
At the table with the Princess sat the Baroness de 
Makau, the under-govemess of "the children of 
France," with Madame de Tourzel and her daughter 
Pauline. These ladies had entered the Temple with 
the royal family in 1792, and when compelled to 
leave it, it was with the hope of one day welcoming 
to liberty the five prisoners whom they left behind. Of 
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those five they now found but one ; — and where were 
the other four ? 

At this time, the faithftd Hue, who had been with 
Clery in attendance on the King, in the Temple, had 
in his possession a letter written by Louis XVIIL, 
and addressed to Madame Royale. He had been in- 
defatigable in his stratagems to let the daughter of 
his late master know that negotiations had been en- 
tered upon the object of which was to secure her 
liberty. He hired rooms in a house near the garden ' 
in which she walked, and sang songs full of a hopeful- 
ness which he felt she would understand. The Gro- 
vemment did not materially disturb him, but he was 
informed that he would do well to take care that the 
homage he rendered to misfortune did not go beyond 
its proper Umits. The remitting to her of a letter 
written some time previously by one whom Hue now 
recognized as King of France and Navarre was some- 
thing beyond the limits of the homage which the Go- 
vernment professed to respect. It was successfully 
accompUshed, however. That it was not a document 
worth running much risk for may be seen by an ex- 
amination of its contents. 

" My dear daughter," it said, " of all yours, I 
alone remain, to be to you as a second father, for I 
adopt you as my own beloved child. Your brother, 
our lord and king, has gone to be reunited in heaven 
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with those whom we so loved on earth. We will live 
to deplore ; their own last wills prevent us from living 
to avenge them. There are circumstances wherein 
Princes must sacrifice their private affections to pub- 
Uc interest, and we will do all that is necessary to 
conciliate those whom Providence has placed in our 
hands : I am about to employ all possible means to 
break your chains. You will be surrendered at my 
entreaties. The sovereigns will join their sohcitations 
' to mine, and the Jacobins, who have nothing to fear 
from you, would be ashamed to detain you longer. 
You will come then to share my exile and to cheer it 
by your presence. If I cannot make you forget the 
past, I at least hope, by my affection, to aid you in 
sustaining the terrible recollection of it. All those 
here who love you, expect your coming with impa- 
tience. You are wanting to our heart, and we are 
eager to embrace you." 

To this letter, Madame Royale returned brief 
answer, but it was one fuU of charity for those 
through whom she had so bitterly suffered. " It is 
she whose father, mother, and aunt they have slain, 
who, on her knees, asks you for their pardon.*' She 
had learnt only recently the full extent of the cruel and 
triple sacrifice. A word calmly and cautiously dropped 
by an attendant in the prison had intimated to her 
that she was motherless, and that her aunt too had 
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been slain. She stood, in her captivity, the sole sur- 
vivor of the five who had commenced it together. 

Suddenly the consolation she had found in the 
society of the ladies admitted to pass the day with 
her ceased, and she knew not wherefore. A zealous 
royalist lawyer, Lemaistre, had been suspected of form- 
ing a conspiracy for the restoration of the monarchy. 
He was shot. Madame Roy ale was punished for his 
loyalty. Visitors were debarred from waiting on her, 
and she was once more consigned to close confinement. 
After a time, the Directory again began to accustom 
her gradually to the enjoyment of freedom. The gar- 
den was once more opened to her ; she was furnished 
with drawing materials, and she sketched on tablets 
that preserved them not more faithfully than those of 
her memory, the different aspects of that fatal tower 
in which she had suffered so immensely, and where, 
with the accents of sorrow, she had heard the last 
assurances of fond affection fall from the Kps of those 
dear ones whom she so deeply loved. It appeared as 
if one step nearer had been made towards freedom, 
but disappointment followed hard upon. The Count 
Castelli, the Tuscan envoy, had applied for permission 
to pay his respects to the daughter of Louis XVI. 
The Government looked upon the proceeding as a plot 
in favour of royalty, and not only repulsed the envoy, 
but again consigned to close custody the hapless 
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Princess. Close as it was, faithful hearts from with- 
out contrived to make assurances reach her hand that 
her Uberty was the object of their pursuit, and that 
if diplomacy fjEoled to accomplish it, recourse would 
be had to the sword. Madame Royale was grateful, 
and counselled patience. 

Patience it was hard to exercise, for the Convention 
purposely neglected to carry out its own proposed law 
for restoring to freedom the daughter of "the last 
King of the French." The Convention was dissolved ; 
out of it sprang the Directory, and in the month of 
November, 1795, the Directory came to the final 
determination to efiPect the exchange of prisoners. 
Such an exchange had never before been known in the 
annals of diplomacy. The Emperor of Austria expressly 
stated that under any other circumstances the terms 
for the exchange would have been altogether inadmis- 
sible; "but," he adds, in his directions to General 
Stein, " since it is only too true that in the midst of 
the violent catastrophes which succeed each other in 
the French Revolution, I am bound to consult alone 
my tender affection for my cousin, and the interest I 
take in the destiny of the princes and princesses of 
the House of Bourbon ; and as I must think only of 
the perils by which they have never ceased to be sur- 
itmnded, my desire is, that you make known to the 
French general that I am willing to accede, as regards 
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the basis of the tenns, to the proposition which has 
^ been made to me." 

The 19th of December, 1795, was the birthday 
of Madame Royale. At three-quarters past eleven 
o^clock on the night of that day, a man was seen to 
issue fix)m the Temple gates. A young female was 
leaning on his arm ; she walked unsteadily, like one 
weak, uncertain, or afraid. The man was Benezech, 
the Minister of the Interior; his companion was 
Madame Royale. She was the only one of her family 
who had ever been led through those gates, since 
1792, but to a frightful death. If she were afraid, 
allowance may be made for a sentiment which she 
was fiiUy justified in experiencing. The hour and the 
mystery might warrant suspicion in one enfeebled by 
a captivity of three years, four months, and five days, 
during which her youth had taken the character of 
age, so appalling were the blows by which she was 
successively stricken on the part of her merciless and 
sanguinary enemies. She now found herself alone 
with a Minister, speaking to her with mingled kind- 
ness and respect, in the dark streets of Paris, at mid- 
night. As she passed along, one or two individuals 
occasionally crossed her path, or watched her as she 
went on her way, and seemed the happier for the 
sight. The strangely assorted pair walked together 
as far as the Rue Mezlay, and ere they had reached it 
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the Princess learned that, in her republican conductor, 
she had a companion by no means ill-disposed to serve 
the King, in whose restoration alone he saw a cer- 
tainty of happiness for France. In the Rue Mezlay, 
Monsieur Benezech assisted the Princess into his car- 
riage, in which he accompanied her as Seu* as the Porte 
St. Martin, where another carriage, with post-horses, 
was in waiting. In tins conveyance were already 
seated the Marchioness de Soucy, second governess of 
the " children of France," an officer of the gendarmerie, 
named Mechen, and Gomin, one of the commissaries 
of the Temple, selected by Madame Royale to accom- 
pany her. Tuj^ and Hue rejoined her at a later 
period. As Monsieur Benezech assisted the Princess 
to enter the carriage, he recommended her, under the 
name of Sophia, to the care of the Marchioness and 
the respect of alL On all, too, he enjoined discretion, 
prudence, and reserve. The Princess was silent. It 
was only as the carriage was fEorly on its way to the 
frontier, that first came tears, and then the power of 
speech ; and each was in testimony of her gratitude 
for a deliverance, the accomplishment of which she 
had left to Heaven, — ^nothing doubting. 

A short time after Madame Royale had left the 
Temple, the regicide Roederer (he had voted for the 
death of the King) entered her room in that prison, 
and looked curiously, perhaps anxiously, around. 
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Nothing appeared to reward his scrutinizing search. 
He was about to retire, when his eye rested on some 
writing on the wall. He drew near, and read these 
words faintly written in pencil f " Oh, my father, watch 
over me from your place in heaven ! " The regicide 
was slightly moved ; he acknowledged it himself. He 
was turning thoughtfully away when his eye was again 
attracted by letters that had been traced on the wall 
with a pin. They were to this effect : " God, par- 
don those through whom my parents died!" This 
prayer of the daughter of the murdered pierced the 
heart of the murderer. He gazed for a moment stu- 
pefied, smote his brow, and then rushed out of the 
apartment, impelled, as he himself confesses in his 
Memoirs, by the fiercest remorse. So much of the 
love that is divine in humanity that has been so 
wronged, he was not prepared for. Its simple record 
is iQustration that will suffice, without comment, to 
show the quality of that heart which persecution only 
purified. 
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